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| FULL OF HONOR AND YEARS 


‘‘Qnee a schoolmaster always a schoolmaster’’ is an 
gssertion generally accepted as true and that facts have 
Hyenerally supported. The man who in earlier years de- 
Heloped and guided the mental processes of others will as 

rule continue that course throughout his later years, if 
not by literal pedagogic activity by demonstration of his 
iown attitude toward life and by his personality. Such 

4} teacher, who doubtless has been and is unaware that he 
Phas in effect spoken from the school ros- 

‘rum since he abandoned his actual work 
ns schoolmaster, is Thomas Irvine, of 
‘St. Paul, Minn., whose career of three- 
4uarters of a century has afforded his fel- 
ow lumbermen a liberal and healthful ed- 

‘ueation in what to do and what to avoid 
jn some important lines of their calling. 

Mr. Irvine’s first chosen work was 

school teaching. He followed it at Wes- 

F ton, near Toronto, Ont., until he became 
“principal of the grammar school of that 
town. He was a good schoolmaster, as 
was exemplified in his attention to and 
nsistence upon observance of details that 
he passed on to his pupils in a perfected 
whole. For example, for years after he 
abandoned his school work his mastery of 
“such a minor detail as penmanship was 
/quoted by his pupils and it was in fact 
Fan augury of the thoroughness that char- 
racterized all his later business career. 

'The site of Mr. Irvine’s first real work 
is explained by the fact that he was born 
‘in York County, Ontario Province, near 
“Weston; the date, July 2, 1841, and by a 
most happy coincidence practically sev- 
venty-five years prior to the date of this 
Fissue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The sueceeding years of Mr. Irvine’s 

peareer embraced decades of prominent 
‘activity in lumbering during the period 
‘that made famous the old ‘‘white pine 
North’’—a period possibly never to be 

- equalled in volume of timber purchased 

and handled, in disregard of minor values 

' that later was considered profligate, in 
hardships, hazards of life and fortune, 

big losses and generous rewards and 

; unique phases of commercial and personal 

* picturesqueness, throughout all of which 
the name Irvine stands preéminent. Ben- 

jamin Hershey, of Muscatine, Iowa, was 

_ & prominent figure in lumbering in the 
White pine North. An accidental meet- 
ing with him resulted in Mr. Irvine’s 

F Moving west and association with the Her- 
shey interests as bookkeeper. Soon fol- 

© lowed a logical advance, to the position of log buyer. 
That thoroughness that was first indicated in Mr. Ir- 

_ Yine’s school teaching was developed and became increas- 

© ingly evident in his new connection—so much so that 

3 its intelligent application resulted in his appointment to 
the general business management of the Hershey inter- 
ests and his being taken into full partnership in the 
enterprises that they controlled and the firm name became 
Hershey & Irvine, a name to conjure with in the northern 

forested country and throughout the Mississippi Valley in 

' its heyday of lumbering activity and in some degree to the 

| present time. 

_ In all his career in the lumber industry Mr. Irvine’s 
most marked prominence was in connection with logging, 
and on a scale such as probably never again will be 
*qualled. Probably the best known of the logging en- 
-terprises with which Mr. Irvine was connected was the 

Mississippi River Logging Company, organized in Jan- 
‘ary, 1871, to buy timber and furnish the log supply for 
‘down river’’ mills. This was composed of the Laird, 
Norton Company and Youmans Bros. & Hodges, of 


ty 
¥ 
a 


Winona, Minn.; David Joyce, of Lyons, Iowa; C. Lamb 
& Sons and W. J. Young & Co., Clinton, Iowa; Hill, 
Lemmon & Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Dimmock, Gould & Co. 
and J. S. Keator & Co., Moline, Ill.; Weyerhaeuser & 
Denkmann, Rock Island, Ill.; the Hershey Lumber Com- 
pany and Musser Lumber Company, Muscatine, Iowa, all 
names representative of the stalwarts of earlier day lum- 
bering. Of the original members of the Mississippi 
River Logging Company the only survivors are Thomas 
Irvine, M. G. Norton, P. M. Musser and Lafayette Lamb. 


THOMAS IRVINE, OF ST. PAUL, MINN.; 
With an Honorable Career of Three-fourths of a Century. 


Of this company Frederick Weyerhaeuser was president 
and Thomas Irvine secretary, offices that they held 
throughout its existence. A subsidiary organization was 
the Beef Slough Boom Company, holding the franchise 
ete. for the rafting privileges at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Of this Mr. Weyerhaeuser was president 
and Mr. Irvine secretary and general superintendent. The 
operations of these concerns, which among other activ- 
ities eliminated friction between manufacturing com- 
panies and systematized the buying, moving and dis- 
tributing of logs, ran yearly into the hundreds of mil- 
lions of feet and were under the control of the giants 
of the logging and rafting of that day. 

An exemplification of the thoroughness that character- 
ized Mr. Irvine’s first work and which has been enlarged 
by him in all his later career was given during his su- 
perintendency of the operations at Beef Slough, Minn. 
There he invented a sheer boom and a three link rafting 
chain and plug for both of which letters patent were 
granted him and which became standard in the conduct 
of boom and rafting operations. 


Mr. Irvine made his home at Beef Slough during the 
summer, usually removing to Chippewa Falls, Minn., to 
remain during the winter and direct the office work of 
the Mississippi River Logging Company’s logging oper- 
ations. When the Beef Slough operations were discon- 
tinued, about 1868, he removed to St. Paul, where he has 
had his home ever since. Among his incidental activities 
was the forming in 1880 of a partnership with the late 
A. B. MeDonnell, of Chippewa Falls, for the purposes of 
investing in timberlands and conducting logging opera- 

tions. This business continued success- 
fully about twenty years under the firm 
name MeDonnell & Irvine. 

In 1875 Mr. Irvine married Miss Emily 
Hills, daughter of Rev. Horace Hills, an 
Episcopalian 
Minn. 
voted couple and their home life was most 
happy. To them was born a son, Horace 
H. Irvine, who is now in charge of the 
general interests of Irvine & 
Son, also having the log- 
ging 
vine 


clergyman of Wabansha, 


Mr. and Mrs. Irvine were a de- 


Thomas 
direction of 
the 
Company, 

heing directed from the 
Minn. Horace H. 
a director in the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company. Mrs. Irvine died in 1889, 
and to wife’s memory Mr. Irvine 
built a memorial church in Wabansha, 
which has appropriately been character- 
ized as ‘‘the most beautiful architectural 
miniature in the State.’’ 

Mr. Irvine has always been of an ex- 
tremely retiring disposition and but little 
of his personality has been known except 
by his intimate home and business friends. 


By his associates he has always been rec- 


Thomas _Ir- 
these 


operations of 
interests 
at St. 


Irvine is also 


Lumber 
office 
Paul, 


his 


ognized as a forceful business man of 


practically unerring judgment, strictly 
He 
is a man of unflinching integrity and 
most liberal in all his impulses. His 
whole life has been characterized by the 
exercise of exceptional generosity toward 


others. 


upright and fair in all his dealings. 


An exemplification of this was 
his organization, about fifteen years ago, 
of the Irvine Family Investment Com- 
pany, when he invested $100,000 in cen- 
tral Oregon timber lands and apportioned 
the entire revenue among his forty-three 
nephews and nieces. The proceeds of this 
investment have been distributed as par- 
tial sales have been made. 

Fine horses and cattle have always 
been a hobby with Mr. Irvine. Many 
of the handsome animals that he 
owned have been blue ribbon winners. 

When at Beef Slough he developed one of the finest herds 

of Jersey cattle in the Northwest, adding later a splendid 

herd of Holsteins. At his Fairview farm at Rosemount, 

Minn., he has also a fine string of Percherons. Fifteen 

years ago he bought what is known as the Cloverdale 

farm, at Stillwater, Minn. 
what are said to be as highly bred trotting horses as can 
be found in the United States, some holding names 
famous in racing annals. 
personal oversight, and he drives a sulky on the farm 
track like a veteran, this outdoor life contributing to his 
activity and vigor. 

Since early life Thomas Irvine has been schoolmaster 


has 


This he makes the home of 


These Mr. Irvine gives his 


to his fellows, his career teaching the value of thorough- 
ness, industry, intelligently directed effort and sterling 
character. To the many messages of congratulation that 
he will -receive July 2 from his army of friends the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN adds this brief sketch and por- 
trait, the latter the first of Thomas Irvine that has ever 
appeared in print, as a sincere tribute on the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the day of his birth. 
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Anticipating | 
Buyer’s Needs 


has been a hobby with us for years, with the result that 
today our timber holdings and facilities for manufacturing 
anything you may need in 


Birch, Maple, Basswood, Soft Elm, Rock Elm, Ash 


are unexcelled. Try a mixed car of the following Bone Dry Stock and 
learn first hand its real quality. We are making special prices on the fol- 
lowing stock for quick sale. Tell us your needs. 


40 W 6-4 No. 2 Common & Better Rock Elm 3 to 5 cars No.2 Commen & Better Basswood 
35 M’ 2” No. 2 Common Rock Elm 300 M’ 1” No. 3 Common Basswood 
2 or 3 cars 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Soft Elm 150 M 1” Log Run Soft Maple 


In addition to the above items, we also carry a complete stock of all thickness and 
grades of Northern Hardwoods. 





represents the quality sought today by exacting buyers. Buy it in mixed cars 
with White and Norway Pine boards and dimension, Hemlock and Tamarack. 


Get Our Priccs Today. 
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69,000 ft. 13-16”"x1'” Clear Maple Flooring 3 ‘ Sizes of 

21,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Clear Birch Flooring Write for Prices which is 
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Woop and its manufactures valued at $55,256 were 
exported from Hongkong, China, to the Philippines dur- 
ing 1914, In 1915 the value of the same exports were 
only $37,665. : 





SWEDISH sawmills are represented in France by agents 
residing in Paris who cover from that city all French 
ports. These agents deal either on behalf of the saw- 
mills or in their 2wn name and guarantee to the buyer 
the execution of contracts. 





Unitep States Consul Wilbert E. Gracey, at Madill, 
Spain, says in his district there are practically no im- 
ports of boxes from abroad but millions of boxes are 
amuaily used for the exportation of fruit, olive oil, 
ap, olives, cork stoppers and wine. All these boxes 
are manufactured locally from imported lumber but 
there appears no reason why shooks should not be im- 
Ported, except the high freight rate and the inability of 
local merchants through lack of capital to hold in stock 
the necessary pieces for the manufacture of various 
Sizes of boxes. Between twenty and thirty different 
Sizes of boxes are used. Another difficulty is the climate, 
Which is extremely dry in summer, and it is feared that 
Wood held for a long period would become too dry and 
Warp so badly as to be useless. Locaily used boxes are 
Prepared entirely from Galician pine and cost from 7 
cents to $1.88 according to size and shape. 





SoME TIME ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received a 
Tather sensational article about a wonderful new germ 
culture that had been produced by an eastern inventor 


which when applied to the roots of trees and other plants 
produced a wonderful stimulation of growth, somewhat 
after the manner of the culture described in H. G. Wells’ 
weird articles which had a similar effect in creating from 
ordinary human beings a race of giants. This article was 
not published because the scientific verification of the 
facts was lacking. Now, however, comes a report that the 
Pulp and Paper School of the University of Maine is ex- 
perimenting with the hybridization of various sorts of 
poplars in the hope of producing a hybrid poplar that will 
have a more rapid growth than the parent species. This 
is, of course, well within the realm of possibility, as evi- 
denced by results already obtained in hybridization in 
other botanical fields. The desire, of course, is to obtain 
a more rapid growing poplar, which would make the ac- 
tual growing of poplar for pulpwood a more profitable 
enterprise. 





Combinations for Foreign Trade May 
Be Legalized 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Washington correspond- 
ence this week announces the introduction of an adminis- 
tration bill the purpose of which is to legalize business 
combinations for operation in foreign trade, thus giving 
American business men something like a fair opportunity 
for competition with those of other nations. This is in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Federal 
Trade Commission in its report on foreign trade combina- 
tions. In that report the following statements occurred: 

‘“‘Tf Americans are to enter the markets of the world 
on equal terms with their organized competitors and their 
organized customers, if they are to expand the foreign 
trade of the United States as they should, and if our 
small producers and manufacturers are to obtain their 
rightful share of foreign business on profitable terms, 
they must be free to unite their efforts. ... Our sur- 
plus foodstuffs and raw materials will sell themselves 
at some price, but to avoid needless expense in distribu- 
tion, to meet formidable foreign buying organizations, to 
insure reasonable export prices, and to prevent the profit- 
less exhaustion of our national resources, codperation 
among American producers is imperative. In the 
sale of our factory products codperation is equally neces- 
sary.’? 

Edward N. Hurley of the commission, in an interview 
in May forecasting the introduction of such a bill as was 
recommended in that report, said: 

‘¢T can not predict that Congress will pass the measures 
we have recommended for allowing codperation in foreign 
sales, but we feel encouraged, despite the lateness of the 
report. .. . There is a question, considering the crowded 
schedule, whether the bill will be reached. There is a 
tremendous business sentiment back of it, though, and 
more than 400 trade papers have agreed to get behind the 
movement. ’? 

It is probable that only lack of time can defeat the 
enactment of such a law at the present session, in view 
of the general sentiment favoring such action; and for 
this situation much credit is due the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The facts as to foreign trade combinations 
were fairly well known before its investigation, but 
through its efforts the pressing need for legislation has 
been developed and emphasized in a way that must have 
gotten under the hides of even the most pachydermous 
of our congressmen. The resulting benefit proceeding di- 
rectly from the proposed legislation if it is enacted will 
be considerable, and its reflex influence upon domestic 
trade will be beneficial; and in these benefits the lumber 
industry will share. The hope of direct benefits is, how- 
ever, not the most significant thing about the situation. 

The real hope for American business which is here 
held out lies in the fact that those who have regarded the 
Federal Trade Commission as merely a creature of law, 
with its field of usefulness strictly limited by our present 
body of law makers, are proved to be in the wrong. It 
has the power and has shown the courage to direct public 
sentiment in demanding that our laws be made more 
nearly what they should be. If it can do this as te 


foreign trade it can be, and doubtless will be in the fu- 
ture, of like service in bringing some order out of the 
confusion and chaos of our national law merchant. 

It is possible, of course, that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, like the Commerce Court, may be overwhelmed 


and buried by shifting political sands; but it is also 
possible that in time to come the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States will become great agencies in bringing power 
and prosperity to the great business fabric of the nation, 
and in devising proper forms of regulation that will not 
operate also as fetters impeding progress. As a matter 
of fact the possible usefulness of the Federal Trade 
Commission as an intermediary between business and 
Government is limited only by the possibilities of devel- 
opment inherent within its personnel. The powers it 
possesses under the law can be and doubtless will be 
expanded along with its capacity to use them. 
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Year’s Record of Cement Shows Little 


Progress 

The United States Geological Survey has now com- 
pleted its figures on the Portland cement industry of 
the United States for the year 1915. They show a 
slight increase in shipments but a slight decrease in 
production for the year 1915 as compared with the pre- 
vious year. The shipments for 1915 were 86,891,681 
barrels, valued at $74,756,674 in bulk at the mills. For 
the previous year the shipments were 86,437,956 bar- 
rels, valued at $80,118,475. The average factory price 
per barrel was 86 cents in 1915 and 92.7 cents in 
1914, a decrease of 7.2 percent in average price. 

The finished cement made in 1915 amounted to 85,- 
914,907 barrels, as against 88,230,170 barrels the pre- 
vious year, or a decrease of more than 214 percent. 

Some of the commercial districts made a larger and 
some a smaller output than in 1914. In the Lehigh 
district there was an increase of less than 16 percent 
and increases show also in most of the central dis- 
tricts. Decreases were, however, the rule in New York, 
Indiana, Illinois and in the Rocky Mountain and Pa- 
cifie coast States. A number of southern States made 
increases of 10 percent or more, the largest increase, 
20.3 percent, having been made in the Tennessee-Ala- 
bama-Georgia districts. 

Except for the enterprise of the promotion depart- 
ment of the cement manufacturers the showing for 
1915 would have compared less favorably with the 
previous year. When the large sales of the Portland 
cement fell off a special effort was made to encourage 
small shipments, and small sales from retailers, and 
the campaign in this direction was fairly successful. 
Had these manufacturers gone only after big business 
and let small business take care of itself the story 
of the year would have been a different one. 





Some Dubious Tricks of Salesmanship 
Come Again to Light 


At various intervals during the last twenty-five years 
or so the user of oil has received an appeal for assist- 
ance in the form of a letter stating that this or that oil 
concern, usually one hailing from Cleveland, Ohio, has 
a barrel of high grade lubricating oil left on its hands at 
a nearby station, which it wants to sell to him at a big 
reduction from its original price and its actual value. 
Like the gold brick game, this ancient device for making 
sales appears to be as immortal as the ‘‘ Ancient Mar- 
iner.’’ That it is not entirely confined to oil users 
within the lumber industry is clearly indicated by a 
recent editorial in the Northwestern Miller of Minne- 
apolis, which briefly reviews this particular phase of the 
game and then goes on to say that a similar scheme is 
now being used in exploiting a compound that is de- 
seribed as ‘‘unequaled for resurfacing of roofs, making 
repairs in gutters, spoutings and skylights.’’ The edi- 
tor of the Northwestern Miller uses the trade name of 
this article in what he has to say about it, but in the 
following reprint a blank is inserted: 

‘‘The Barrel of Oil was rather shy in his disposition ; 
he never came nearer to the miller than the ‘near-by sta- 
tion’ where he waited until called for, but —— has more 
confidence in himself; he walks right into the same town. 

‘*This is how it happened: ‘Referring to a shipment 
made to a customer of ours in your city, we are unable 
to make delivery on this because of certain misunder- 
standings. We do not like to publish the party’s name, 
but, if you are interested, we would be very glad indeed 
to advise you just who this shipment went to.’ 

‘‘Of course, ‘if we were to have this shipment re- 
turned to us, it would mean we would be out the freight 
charges both ways, together with the storage charges.’ 
Therefore, ‘it is our desire to resell this order;’ and 
what could be more natural or proper under such unusual 
and distressing circumstances? 

Sigs , it seems, weighs some five hundred and fifty- 
seven pounds. He was billed to the misunderstanding 
or misunderstood customer at 7 cents the pound, but if 
the miller will take him as he stands he ean do so at 
4% cents (the pound, of course, not the whole thing), 
ean have ninety days in which to pay for him, can 
use as much of his five hundred and fifty-seven pounds 
for test purposes as necessary and no charge made for 
the amount used if found unsatisfactory, ‘the balance to 
be returned at our expense.’ 

Mr;. 2 ’s pleasant letter is accompanied by a 
stamped envelope for reply. As fondly recalled, the dear 
Old Barrel of Oil brought no stamped envelope with 
him; his proposal travelled solely on its merits. If the 
stamp is affixed to the envelope in such a manner that 
it can be removed the —— proposition may be more 
profitable to the miller than that of his predecessor. 

‘*On the whole, however, while the trade may be 
obliged to accept in place of Old Barrel, retired, 
yet it will do so under protest, despite his unequaled 
qualities for resurfacing roofs. He is bolder and far 
less picturesque. Coming into town, as he does, and 
doubtless stopping at the best hotel, he makes less appeal 
to the imagination of the miller than the lonely figure of 
the familiar Old Barrel standing alone and disconsolate, 
neglected and forlorn at the near-by station, patiently 
waiting either to be called home or else taken hospitably 
and at half price into the shelter of the friendly mill. 

‘*In spite of the Old Barrel’s age and long years of 
arduous service, the Northwestern Miller is inclined to 














believe that he is still capable of getting as good returns 
as his successor, this young Mr. » who from his 
weight appears to be over-fed. The millers know him 
and like him, and if the Cleveland gentlemen are deter- 
mined to continue the cultivation of the milling trade 
they would do well to call in, pay his travelling 
account, and put the dear Old Barrel of Oil on the road 
again. This trade dislikes useless innovations—old 
frauds, like old friends, are always best.’’ 











Federal Trade Commission Secures 


Services of a Lumber Expert 


With peculiar interest the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN notes 
that Wilson Compton, sometime professor in Princeton 
University, has been employed by the Federal Trade 
Commission to assist in its study of the lumber industry. 
Professor Compton’s articles in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN upon some of the economic aspects of lumbering 
published at various times have attracted much atten- 
tion, and his book on ‘‘The Organization of the Lumber 
Industry, with Special References to the Influences De- 
termining the Prices of Lumber in the United States,’’ 
published by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN early this year, 
is a most masterly analysis of the economic factors of 
lumber price, in which the scientific index system of in- 
dicating price ranges has, it is believed, been thoroughly 
worked out for the first time. 

In his book he very successfully disposes of the lum- 
ber trust spooks that haunted the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions in its famous many-volumed report, and clearly 
demonstrates that in the general trend of lumber prices 
no price-fixing influence is anywhere discerned as a potent 
or even visible factor. Public sentiment has been largely 
corrected upon this subject as a result of the hearings 
already conducted by the Federal Trade Commission, and 
Professor Compton’s work for the commission will un- 
doubtedly in good time assist in correcting further the 
harm done to the industry by the bias, prejudice and 
narrow vision of the report above alluded to. 

If the Federal Trade Commission has now ‘‘ discoy- 
ered’’ Professor Compton it is to be congratulated; and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gracefully yields the rights 
of prior discovery that are undoubtedly vested in it. 





Service of the Government Printer to 
the Public Open to Criticism 


The Government printing office recently issued a rather 
extended bulletin on ground wood pulp, No. 343 of the 
Department of Agriculture series. It was reviewed briefly 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on June 10, page 59, and 
gave the results of very elaborate research by the Forest 
Products Laboratory, both in the grinding of cooked and 
uncooked spruce pulp and in the study of possible sub- 
stitutes for spruce for newsprint and other paper manu- 
facturing purposes. 

In the Government ‘‘List of Publications’’ this par- 
ticular bulletin was listed with the line ‘‘None for free 
distribution and none for sale.’?’ With many Government 
publications there is a question as to why they were ever 
printed at all, and this question becomes accentuated if 
they are printed in such a form as not to be available 
upon any terms to the general public. 

It so happens that this particular Government publica- 
tion is really one of very considerable value. It gives the 
results of very extended experiments in the production 
of mechanical pulp, both with the conventional spruce 
wood in studying the efficiency of cooking before grind- 
ing and with a large number of woods offering some prac- 
tical possibilities as substitutes for spruce or for mixture 
in greater or lesser proportions with spruce pulp, in the 
manufacture of newsprint and other papers. 

This particular line in the Government list of publica- 
tions did not convey ‘sufficient information to meet the 
inquisitive faculty of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It ad- 
dressed a letter requesting further information. This in- 
formation, when received, was to the effect that the size 
of the edition of this particular bulletin was limited by 
the supply of paper samples available. In explanation of 
this circumstance it should be stated that a considerable 
number of different samples of paper produced in these 
experiments are bound in the back of the bulletin. These 
include manila and wrapping papers, but more especially 
samples of newsprint paper that have actually been 
printed upon one or both sides in press runs upon daily 
newspaper presses in New York and in St. Louis. In 
these experiments at least eleven different woods were 
found to produce newsprint paper of excellent appearance 
and which worked fairly well upon the presses. This is a 
fact of considerable importance in view of the cost of 
paper of all kinds at the present time. ‘ 

This explanation, of course, was adequate as far as it 
went. Now, however, Paper, a weekly journal of the 
paper trades, has undertaken to reprint in its columns the 
entire text of the bulletin. It, of course, can not repro- 
duce the paper samples and it is going to exclude some of 
the long tables giving the original data from which the 
deductions in the bulletin are made. These, obviously, are 
of value only as checking the conclusions reached by the 
experts. 


The question arises, ‘‘If the text of this bulletin apart 
from the samples is of sufficient interest to a sufficient 
number of people to warrant the cost of its Treproductign 
in this way as a matter of enterprise, why should it not 
have suggested to the responsible officials of the Forest 
Service the advisability of making the text available in 
some form for distribution, even if the samples could not 
be included in a portion of the edition?’’ There are 3 
number of expedients in such a dilemma that would haye 
suggested themselves to any private publisher. [t woul 
have been possible to fix upon the complete edition 9 Price 
of sufficient magnitude to limit its distribution (o thoy 
persons sufficiently interested in the subject to pay 
the price, which would have given this edition a perhaps 
more effective circulation. A second expedient would "sic 
been to bind the paper samples separately as a supple. 
ment, making a suitable price upon it, printing the py). 
letin itself either for free distribution or at a suitabh 
cost price and leaving it optional with the purchase 
whether he should order the paper sample supplement, 

There have been previous occasions where a Goyer. 
ment publication of value has been allowed to go out 
of print and has been afterward republished and sold hy 
private enterprise. Uncle Sam as a_ publisher ' 


is not 
always above criticism. 





Forest Conservation Opens the 
for Piffle 


The cause of forest conservation is suffering from 
another new found friend. The issue of Life for June 
22 comes out with a two page spread on this subject, 
Upon the first page is a beautiful forest scene with q 
rippling brook in the foreground and a noble buck 
deer standing at attention, The picture on the opp 
site page depicts the same scene with the forest re. 
duced to stumps, the stream in the foreground dried 
to a trickling little rivulet and the skeleton of the deer 
lying in identically the same spot where he had bee 
discovered standing in the other picture, Presumably 
he was petrified with horror at the invasion of the 
tree choppers and remained in his tracks until he died 
of starvation. The pulp mill that has wrought all this 
devastation stands in the background of the second 
picture. For this destruction, upon which the readers 
of this well known humorous weekly are asked to gaze, 
what is the remedy suggested by the editor of Life? 
He recommends, and it is apparently not intended as 
humor, that the readers of news stand periodicals shall 
place advance orders with their news dealer so that 
he may exactly anticipate his demand, and so the 
necessity of returning unsold copies may be done away 
with. The article goes on to state that such copie 
returned to the publishers unsold ‘‘are destroyed as 
waste paper.’’ 

If the editorial writer who is responsible for this 
brilliant contribution to the cause of forest conserva- 
tion is no better informed than that as to what 
becomes of such waste stock he should get into closer 
touch with the circulation department. There is 10 
such waste of paper stock in unsold copies in the office 
of any well conducted publication. They promptly 
find their way back to the warehouses of paper stock 
dealers and are reconverted into paper at the paper 
mills. This reutilization of paper goes much farther 
than that, and this was true long before the Europea 
war occasioned the present shortage of paper mate 
rials. The individual who throws a piece of paper into 
the waste paper basket at his office or dumps it into 
the barrel on the back porch of the apartment in 
which he lives for the janitor to cart away may think 
that he is producing a waste of paper material. As 
matter of fact all of the paper gathered by the janitor 
of any office building or by the janitors of ninety-nine 
out of one hundred apartment buildings in any city 
is carefully saved and finds its way back to the papé 
stock warehouse. The litter of paper that is blow 
about city streets and the paper that is disposed of 
the dwelling of the ordinary householder may be waste! 
or may have been wasted in the past, but the publi 
is being rapidly educated to the present value of bott 
old paper and the rags that are necessary to combilt 
with wood pulp in the manufacture of the better forms 
of magazine and book paper. 

Even if there were any actual waste of pap? 
material in the unsold copies returned by news dealers 
the publishers rather than the readers of such period! 
cals have the remedy in their own hands. Many such 
publications have long been non-returnable by the news 
dealer, and many other publishers under the preset 
emergency are adopting this principle. Every fiber 
paper stock in such unsold copies can be freed fro 
printer’s ink by bleaches and used again, but there a% 
of course, waste of freight, cost of printing and othe 
expense items. In this sense, therefore, the propagané 
that Life has adopted is a conservation of hum! 
labor, but its net result in the waste of forest resoureé 
is too insignificant to be worthy a moment’s considet 
ation; also, it has the appearance largely of an effet 
to make the water power of the forest stream in th 
picture turn a grind stone for the sharpening of | 
private ax. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


APPLICATION OF THE DOYLE LOG RULE 

Please advise us what the rule is governing the scale of 
logs (hardwood) by the Doyle rule, as to the fractional 
inches it! diameter ; for. instance, a log 15% or 15% inches. 
_—prrrs & MCGLONE, Beirne, Ark. 

[The text of the Doyle rule makes no reference to 
treatment of fractions of an inch. In an early edition 
of the Scribner rule, which is probably the oldest rule in 
the country, the edition of 1846, the following sentence 
occurs : 

The diameter is supposed to be taken at the small end 
inside the bark and in sections of 15 feet, and the fractions 
of an inch not taken into the measurement. 

In actual practice the method of handling fractions 
varies in different sections of the country. Probably 
the most common practice is to disregard fractions of 
one-half inch and smaller and to raise fractions larger 
than one-half inch, particularly if the log is clean and 
straight. —EDIToR. ] 


INDIAN EXPORTERS OF TEAK 


With reference to your letter of the 20th, March, 1916, I 
have the honor to say that the name of —— has 
been communicated to the Director of Industries, Madras, 
on whose behalf the inquiry was made. 

I also enclose, as requested, a list of exporters of teak- 
wood, without accepting any responsibility on account of 
the standing of any of them. I have the honor to be, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, G. C. Sen, For Dir. Genl. of 
Commcel. Intelligence, Commercial Intelligence Department, 
Calcutta, India. 





[The above comes as a sequel to an inquiry for a 
warket for teak in this country published some time 
ago in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, at the request of the 
British consul-general at Philadelphia. The list of teak 
exporters enclosed in this letter is as follows: 


Calcutta 
Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co., 16 Strand Road. 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation, Ld., Sibpore, Howrah. 
Bengal Timber Trading Co., Ld., 4 Clive Row. 
Bombay 
Mackenzie Saw Mills, Sewri, Bombay. 
Madras Presidency 
Wilson & Co., Madras, 
Peirce Leslie & Co., Ld., Cochin. 
T, Namberumal Chetty, Trichur and Cochin. 
K, V. Ahamed Coya, Calicut. 
P, K. Moosa Barami, Calicut. 
M. Ithan Coya, Calicut. 
S. M. Mamed, Calicut. 
Vy. Ally Barami, Calicut. 
M. Pukhoo, Calicut. 
Mahomedally Ebramji, Calicut. 
Narainji Munjee, Calicut. 
A. S. Soudararajan, Negapatam. 
K, A. Nadaraja Mudaly, Negapatam. 
Duraiswami Pillai, Negapatam. 
V. Kadirvelu Pillai, Negapatam,. 
Thandapany, Negapatam. 
§. Abubuker Sahib, Pamban. 
Burma 
RANGOON 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation, Ld. 
Steel Bros. & Co., Ld. 
Macgregor & Co. 
Fourcar & Co., Ld. 
A. V. Joseph & Co, 
Finlay Fleming & Co. 
MOULMEIN 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation, Ld. 
Steel Bros. & Co., Ld. 
Foucar & Co., Ld. 
Baboo H. Rookmanund. 
T. D. Findlay & Son, Ld. 
Inasmuch as teak has recently been somewhat scarce 
and high in price the publication of this list of sources 
of supply will undoubtedly be useful.—EbiTor. ] 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN SHOULD TAKE 
GREATER INTEREST IN ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A TARIFF COMMISSION 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 

In following the articles which appear in your paper 
for the betterment of the lumber industry it has been particu- 
larly noticeable to me that very slight—if any—reference has 
been made thus far toward encouraging the lumber fraternity 
to get behind and support with all of their power the estab- 
lishment of a tariff commission. 

We, as users of vast quantities of steel and other metals, 
have realized for many years the unpractical methods by 
Which tariffs are established, and at the present time we are 
Using our influence in many directions toward taking the 
‘ate out of politics and putting it on a sane and scientific 
aSis, 

The lumbermen of the Pacific coast in the last few years 
must have had it brought to their attention in a forceful 
manner what it means to be continually upsetting tariff 
conditions, As a specific instance I would cite the duty on 
shingles coming from British Columbia into the United 
States : In 1913 the export of shingles from British Colum- 
bia into the United States was in round numbers about 
thirty million shingles. This was under the Dingley tariff 
bil, which protected American manufacturers to the extent 
of 50 cents per thousand on this ‘product. With the doing 
away of the Dingley tariff and the substituting of the Under- 
Wood bill, by which shingles were admitted free from British 
Columbia into the United States, the shingle shipments in- 
freased from British Columbia to the United States from 
thirty million in 1913 to three hundred million in 1914. 

Such a drastic change in policy as this is almost suicidal 
for any established business. No manufacturer can change 
his costs of operation and readjust himself to conditions as 
drasiie as these.. And what is the reason for it? We have 
to look at the situation not from a partisan standpoint but 
from a practical one, The Republican tariff measure insisted 
that 50 cents per thousand for shingles was the proper 
duty; the Democratic tariff makers take the position that 





no duty was the only proper course to pursue. Now either 
may be right, or they perhaps both may be wrong, but that 
will never be determined by either a Republican or a Demo- 
cratic Congress, and not until the tariff measure is taken 
out of Congress and placed in the hands of a non-partisan 
tariff board will such upsetting conditions be averted. 

The establishing of duties should not be placed in the 
power of politicians. They naturally will use it for trading 
purposes, and an equitable and sane tariff schedule will never 
be possible at their hands. 

The manufacturing interests all over the country are get- 
ting behind this movement for the establishment of the 
tariff board. A measure has been introduced into Congress 
within the past few weeks by Representative Rainey, of 
Illinois, and this measure deserves the support of all lumber- 
men. 

SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 
H. A. Sargent, Vice President. 


SONG OF A WISCONSIN RIVER 


I have been delayed from various causes from sending in 
the accompanying song, “The Banks of the Little Eau 
Pleine,”’ sooner. I have succeeded in remembering the 
entire song, excepting four lines, but by repeating four lines 
it leaves it in fairly good shape, 


The writer was born in the white pine section of Canada, 
in the Muskoko district, Province of Ontario, once famous 
for its production of white pine timber. In 1882, when 
just turned 17, I came to Arkansas, and it was while I 
worked for the Western Lumber Company at Humphrey, 
Ark., in 1887 and 1888, that I used to hear the above song 
and also “The Shanty Boys in Pine,’ which I sent in some 
time ago.—H. GALLoway, England, Ark. 


[The song for which Mr. Galloway sends in the above 
letter is as follows: 


On the Banks of the Little Eau Pleine 


One evening last June as I rambled 
On the banks of the Little Eau Pleine 
The partridges around me were drumming, 
And the tree toads were whistling. for rain. 
It was there I espied a young school ma’am 
Who moaned in sorrow and in pain. 
She mourned for a jolly young raftsman 
Who had gone from the Little Eau Pleine. 


“Can you tell me what kind of clothing 
Your jolly young raftsman did wear? 
For I, too, belong to the river 
And perhaps I have met him somewhere. 
If you can thus plainly describe him 
And tell me your young raftsman’s name, 
Perhaps I can tell you the reason 
He’s not back to the Little Eau Pleine.”’ 


“His pants they were made of two meal sacks 
With a patch a foot wide on each knee, 

His jacket and waistcoat were dyed with 
The bark of a butternut tree. 

His name it was honest John Murphy 
And upon it there ne’er was a stain 

When he wandered away with Ross Gamble 
From the banks of the Little Eau Pleine. 


“He was tall, straight, broad shouldered and manly, 
His height being six foot and one; 
His hair was inclined to be sandy, 
His whiskers as red as the sun. 
He wore a broad open face ticker 
With about one yard of steel chain, 
When he wandered away with Ross Gamble 
From the banks of the Little Eau Pleine. 


**He wore a green sash around his middle 
With an end hanging down on each side. 

His shoes, number ten, were of cow-hide 
With heels about four inches wide. 

His name was honest John Murphy 
And upon it there ne’er was a stain 

When he wandered away with Ross Gamble 
From the banks of the Little Eau Pleine.” 


I answered, ‘‘Regarding your lover 
As to know him, I do right well, 
But sad is the tale I must tell you; 
Your Johnny was drowned at the Dells. 
We buried him ‘neath a scrub norway, 
You ne’er will behold him again. 
No stone marks the spot where we laid him, 
’Tis far from the Little Eau Pleine.”’ 


When she received this information 
She fainted and lay like one dead; 
While I scooped up a hatful of water 
And poured it right on to her head. 
She recovered and looked wildly about her 
Like one who was almost insane. 
Oh, God, I feared she would perish 
On the banks of the Little Eau Pleine. 


“My curse is upon you, Ross Gamble, 

For taking my Johnny away. 
h, may you be seized with the ague 
And shake yourself into clay. 

May your timber all sink to the bottom 
And ne’er rise to the surface again. 

For you were the cause of my Johnny 
Going away from the Little Eau Pleine. 


“My curse is upon the Wisconsin River, 
May your rapids and dells cease to roar, 
May your marshes and bars be as dry as 
The little old red school house floor. 
May the willows that grow on your islands 
Droop down like a field of ripe grain; 
For you were the cause of my Johnny 
Going away from the Little Eau Pleine. 


“°Tis now I’ll resign my vocation, 
I'll not teach district school any more. 
I'll go to some far foreign country 
Where I’ll ne’er hear the creak of an oar; 
I’ll go to some far foreign country, 
To England, to France or to Spain, 
But I’ll never forget you. Johnny Murphy, 
Nor the banks of the Little Eau Pleine.” 


This reviewer made the acquaintance of the Little Eau 
Pleine River when a boy of 5. About 8 o’clock one 
rainy night in spring an immigrant wagon drawn by a 
team of bays picked its way down the banks and across 
a rocky ford of the river and drew up before a new log 
house that had a roof of rived pine shingles upon only one 
side of the peeled balsam rafters—not the side, unfor- 
tunately, from which the rain that night was driving. It 
was not long, however, before that log house was made 





comfortable with a completely finished roof and with a 
puncheon floor of hewn basswood. The river was but a 
few score rods distant at the foot of a little bluff with an 
everlasting spring of cold water in its side. It was a 
beautiful little river, overhung with trees in the summer, 
and afforded fine skating, all too brief, in the fall when 
the first ice came, beneath which the fish could be seen 
lying in the clear water. Quickly, however, the heavy 
snows of winter came and skating must perforce be re- 
placed by coasting down the steep banks of the river and 
far out upon the snow covered ice. With the spring 
thaw the river became a raging torrent, often dammed 
in places by great jams of ice. Such are the boyhood 
memories of the little Hau Pleine River as it flowed 
through the western part of Marathon county, Wiscon- 
sin. The homestead farm upon its banks, however, was 
not a complete success and early one spring the two feet 
of Wisconsin snow were exchanged for two feet of Illinois 
mud in central Illinois, and the Little Eau Pleine River 
was traded for the muddy Little Okaw with its scanty 
fringe of trees.—EDIToR. | 


COMMERCIAL USES OF HACKBERRY 

Please advise if you know of a wood called hackberry, and 
has it the quartered figure of maple and the texture of white 
ash? Any information you can give me about this wood will 
be appreciated.—INquiry No. 59. 

[Hackberry is a widely distributed tree, although it 
usually grows in mixed stands, and while probably some- 
thing like 5,000,000 feet of this lumber is manufactured 
annually very little comes to market under its own name. 
It is usually sold mixed with ash, which it greatly re- 
sembles, although hackberry belongs in general to the elm 
family. 

Reports of wood using industries by States show that 
this wood is used locally for many purposes. In Louisi- 
ana, where this tree obtains its growth, it is used for 
slack cooperage, parts of vehicle and wagon running 
gears, furniture and interior finish, and is used also for 
hoe handles and parts of agricultural implements. It is 
also used to some extent in some States for rustic out- 
door furniture. In Missouri it is used for cart axles, 
saddle trees, pinching horse jaws and wagon beds. In 
Arkansas it goes with ash into flooring and interior finish. 
This wood is not durable in contact with soil and is liable 
to attacks by boring insects while in the log with the 
bark on. 

Hackberry is not a generally recognized commercial 
wood, but the above statement shows that it is a useful 
wood where its qualities are recognized.—EDITor. | 


SETTING THE CLOCK AHEAD 

I notice that there is considerable discussion of a move- 
ment having for its object setting the clocks of the country 
ahead one hour. Please explain the benefits to be derived 
from this change if any, and also advise if there is any 
considerable sentiment among the lumber trade favorable to 
the movement. 

[The above inquiry from a reader of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is of considerable interest. One of the dis- 
coveries of the modern efficiency movement is that, tak- 
ing the nation as a whole, the business hours of the fac- 
tory and of the business office at present rim into hours 
of artificial illumination, rather than of daylight, Lefore 
they close. On the other hand there is at most seasons of 
the year at least a full hour of daylight in the morning 
that is not utilized for business purposes. 

The idea is to have all business hours throughout the 
nation begin an hour earlier than at present <nd end an 
hour earlier in the afternoon. This movement seems to 
be receiving favorable attention by many, but the «p- 
proval of the idea as yet is largely by individuals. Inter- 
est in the proposition, however, seems to be growing rap- 
idly and many organizations throughout the country are 
making a thorough investigation of it. Notable among 
these is the Chicago Association of Commerce, which has 
appointed a strong committee, one member of which is 
the president of one of the great railroad systems of 
the middle West, to study the proposition and make an 
early report on its feasibility and its desirability. 

There are many arguments both for and against the 
proposition to move up the clocks one hour. Probably 
the strongest argument in its favor as far as the city 
dweller is concerned is that it gives time for recreation in 
the evening after the day’s work is done—a matter of 
considerable importance where about the only recreation 
many have is that found in the public parks or on the 
bathing beaches. Employees of some concerns in Chi- 
eago that have adopted the daylight saving plan are en- 
thusiastic over the results. In an office, however, where 
the day’s work depends largely upon the mail nothing 
could be accomplished by setting the clock ahead one 
hour unless the movement were general and the postoffice 
department also adopted the plan. Just how the average 
sawmill worker in the lumber manufacturing districts 
would view the setting of the clock an hour ahead is 
problematical. Of course, the extra hour of daylight in 
the evening would be appreciated, but would it compen- 
sate for the discomfort of having to respond to the in- 
sistent call of the sawmill whistle an hour earlier in 
the morning? 

Realizing the widespread interest in the question, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be glad to have the views 
of any of its readers on the question.—EbiTor. | 





LUMBER valued at $1,818,333, lath valued at $73,659 
and wood pulp at $20,881 were exported from Winnipeg, 
Can., to the United States in 1915. In 1914 the values 
of the same exports were $977,067, $105,318 and $52,385, 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Through its news columns the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
carries to its readers this week information that should 
have the most important influence on the lumber trade 
of anything that has been published within recent months. 
This is the information of a movement for a curtailment 
of production virtually over the entire South and largely 
through the west Coast producing territory. Letters from 
west Coast lumber manufacturers printed on pages 37 
and 38 of this issue almost uniformly convey the infor- 
mation that mills are being operated on short time and 
that manufacturers have come to a realization of the 
fact that the only thing that can save the industry from 
demoralization is to bring the supply more nearly within 
the limits of demand, and they have courageously set out 
to bring about this result. On page 33 of this issue is 
published a list of manufacturers of southern yellow 
pine who are curtailing production, and while this list by 
no means represents the bulk of production in the South 
it does represent a percentage sufficient to promise bene- 
ficial results for the entire lumber industry. Along this 
line it is gratifying to note the stand taken by at least 
one of the big manufacturers in the North Carolina pine 
district, who in a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
conveys the information that his concern is curtailing its 
output 40 percent, believing that this is the only way 
in which to secure relief from the present unsatisfactory 
condition of the market in that territory. This question 
of curtailment has occupied the thought of many of the 
manufacturers in the North Carolina pine district and 
without question a number of them will follow the lead 
of this one and join in the general movement to reduce 
the output of the mills until the market is in better 
shape to absorb a normal amount of lumber. This week 
has been made notable also by an event unique in the lum- 
ber trade, but which should be of the greatest benefit 
to the industry—a three days’ session of a school of 
salesmanship held in St. Louis under the auspices of the 
Southern Pine Association. The trend of the addresses 
made and of the discussions indulged in at this school of 
salesmanship was toward raising the ethics of salesman- 
ship, teaching salesmen things that they ought to know 
about the fundamentals of the lumber business and 
making them salesmen in truth and in fact. A higher 
order of salesmanship can mean only benefit to the lum- 
ber industry and this school of salesmanship will, without 
doubt, have an indirect influence on the market. 

*, * * 


Reports from southern pine producing centers indicate 
a better feeling, with mills experiencing a steadier de- 
mand and the market showing a tendency upward. On 
some items prices have advanced 50 cents a thousand, 
this applying especially to dimension, and all other items 
are holding strong, with no further indications of a de- 
cline. From other sections the report is not altogether 
so encouraging as this, but as a whole the situation seems 
to be showing some improvement. In the South and 
Southwest crops have advanced sufficiently to justify 
dealers in making plans for a heavy demand from their 
farm trade, and that much buying for the retail trade is 
to be done in July is certain. In Kansas City terri- 
tory the wheat crop is turning out much better than had 
been expected and this is creating a better outlook for 
the lumber trade in that section, A large lineyard 
dealer operating in Oklahoma, New Mexico and Texas is 
authority for the statement that there is a splendid out- 
look for trade in those three States and he looks for 
heavy demands to be made upon the retail yards in that 
territory. The heavy demands that are being made 
upon the railroads by the Government for equipment in 
which to move army supplies, following the general 
movement of troops to the Mexican border, is bringing 
about a car shortage earlier than would have been the 
case otherwise. With so much of their equipment being 
utilized in this service and the grain movement beginning, 
the railroads will hardly be in position to take care of a 
normal movement of lumber, and for this reason one may 
predict with confidence an early car shortage that will 
make the prompt delivery of lumber extremely difficult. 
This being the case wise buyers will not hesitate longer 
to place their requirements for late summer and early 
fall delivery, for certainly all of the influences now at 
work combined will give strength to the market and 
positively assure buyers that lumber bought now will net 
them a better profit than that bought thirty or sixty days 
later. : 

* * * 


The recent spurt in new orders placed with west 
Coast mills for lumber for rail delivery did not hold 
out. While orders for one week were within 4 percent 
of shipments by rail, the statistical report of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association for last week shows 
that new business is running approximately 14 percent 
under that of the previous week, but the volume is 
still better than that booked during the first week in 
June. While some further price concessions have been 
made on boards and dimension, prices on the upper 
grades have held fairly well. These concessions, how- 
ever, have failed to increase the volume of new business 
generally, about the only large demand noted being 
in orders for No. 2 vertical grain fir flooring, drop 
siding, timbers and cedar siding, and on at least two 
of these items there was an average advance in price 
rather than a reduction from previous quotations. 
While some of the cargo mills, by reason of a shortage 
of tonnage and the congestion of the docks in San 
Francisco resulting from labor troubles, are being 
forced to seek rail business in the interior, in compe- 
tition with inland mills, manufacturers are not se- 


riously disturbed over the situation, but as stated be- 
fore are taking a firm grip on the situation and cur- 
tailing their output. Conditions in the great farming 
sections of the West and middle West are so encour- 
aging as to promise a heavy demand for lumber later 
in the season and manufacturers on the west Coast 
generally look forward to a demand in the late sum- 
mer and early fall sufficiently large to take care of all 
stocks that will be on hand in shipping condition at 
that time and probably to justify a resumption of 
operations on full time at the plants that are now 
reducing their output. While there has been a con- 
siderable decrease.in ocean freight rates, this decrease 
amounting to 25s on lumber from Pacific coast ports 
to the United Kingdom via the Panama Canal, rates 
still are almost prohibitive. However, new business 
booked for export shipment during the last week, as 
reported by the West Coast Lumbermen’s -Association, 
is the heaviest of any week in seven months, although 
still less than normal bookings that were customary 
before vessels became so searce. 


*% * * 


While the southern hardwood market recently has 
shown a slight tendency to drag, the placing by the 
Government of large orders for army wagons and 
trucks has given stimulus to the trade and will with- 
out doubt help to create a stronger feeling. Northern 
hardwood mills report stocks generally low, but in the 
southern producing territory stock sheets begin to 
show some accumulations. At the semi-annual of the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in Memphis, 
Tenn., last Saturday arrangements were completed for 
putting more ginger into the advertising campaign and 
manufacturers generally expressed considerable opti- 
mism as to the outlook for that trade. Reports from 
some of the larger markets are to the effect that there 
is a good demand for quartered white oak, but plain 
oak is experiencing a dullness not unusual at this sea- 
son. Walnut continues to drag and manufacturers re- 
port good stocks on hand. Ash is in good demand, 
handle manufacturers especially being large purchas- 





ers. Elm moves fairly well and some of the river mills 
continue to report inquiries for quartered sycamore 
The hardwood situation as a wholé is satisfactory 
and other than the usual midsummer lull minufae. 
turers have no complaint to make as to demand oy 
values. 

* * * 

Hemlock is feeling the pressure of yellow pine com. 
petition and at some points shows some weakness, but 
as a rule the situation is satisfactory. The box fae. 
tories are taking large supplies of low grade stock 
while the better items are moving freely. North Caro. 
lina pine is beginning to show a decided weakness, 
and while there is a good demand just now for roofers 
prices have gone off considerably, the Boston market 
this week being quoted at $19.50 to $20 for 6-inch and 
$20.50 to $21 for 8-inch. Reports from Norfolk show 
a noticeable increase in the demand for rough lumber, 
especially low grade stock. Manufacturers in North 
Carolina pine territory are seriously considering the 
question of a more general curtailment of production, 
and if this is carried out there probably will be no 
further concessions in prices, as the stocks on hand are 
not sufficient to withstand any sustained demand. 

* * * 

From the cypress producing district reports are to the 
effect that mixed car bookings, which have constituted 
the bulk of the business placed for some time) con- 
tinue in the usual volume, and while the proportion of 
straight cars has not increased this trade seems to be 
holding its own satisfactorily. Prices are steady on 
all items, with no recent changes reported. The heavy 
demands that have been made upon the mills for lath 
have so reduced the supply that mills now have limited 
stocks in shipping condition. The consuming centers all 
report a seasonable demand for cypress, with stocks on 
the retail yards in the Southwest badly broken. In New 
York, where woodworking plants have been closed down 
by labor trouble, the loss of the usual demand from that 
source is being felt by wholesalers, but on the whole the 
cypress situation is strong. 





TRADE BAROMETERS OF THREE LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS 


The weekly report of order file and shipments compiled 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association covers re- 
ports for the week ended June 17 from 92 operating mills 
having a 10-hour 6-day capacity of 69,690,000 feet but 
reporting a cut of only 51,820,469 feet. The average capac- 
ity per mill is 757,500 feet but the average cut per mill 
for this week was 563,265 feet. A summary of the com- 
bined rail, cargo and local business shows that orders 
exceeded production 644,000 feet, or 1.23 percent, while 
production exceeded shipments 3,673,000 feet, or 7.09 


percent. Shipments were less than orders 4,317,000 
feet, or 8.23 percent. For rail trade only the 
report shows orders on hand June 10 for 5,500 
cars; orders accepted to June 17, 1,522 cars, mak- 
ing a total of 7,022 cars. Shipments during the 


week amounted to 1,578 cars, leaving a balance of orders 
on hand of 5,444 ears. Rail deliveries for the week ex- 
ceeded new business for rail delivery by 3.55 percent. 
For local trade only 39 mills report deliveries by team 
and auto of 3,273,000 feet. For cargo trade only the 
report shows orders on hand June 10, domestic, 61,569,- 
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Lert To Riagnt—West Coast Barometer for Week Ending 
June 17; Western Pine Barometer, Week Ending June 17; 
Southern Pine Barometer, Week Ending June 23. 


955 feet; export, 20,396,503 feet. Orders accepted to 
June 17, domestic, 720,000 feet; export, 13,694,000 feet, 
making a total of, domestic, 62,289,955 feet; export, 
34,090,503 feet. Shipments for the week amounted to, 
domestic, 3,448,118 feet; export, 1,975,900 feet, leaving 
a balance of orders on hand of, domestic, 58,841,837 feet; 
export, 32,114,603 feet. Five mills reported having 
booked new business for export and coastwise delivery 
during the week ended June 17. Ten mills report hav- 
ing loaded vessels for coastwise delivery and three mills 
reported having loaded one full cargo and two parcel 
shipments for export. 
* * * 


The weekly report of order file and cut compiled by 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association from re- 
ports from 30 mills for the week ended Saturday, June 
17, shows orders on hand June 17 for 2,399 cars, or 
59,675,000 feet; orders received during the week, 562 
ears, or 14,050,000 feet, making a total of 2,961 cars, or 
73,725,000 feet. Shipments during the week amounted 
to 709 cars, or 16,507,532 feet, leaving a balance of 
orders on hand of 2,252 ears, or 57,217,468 feet. The 
report shows that shipments for the week were below 
production 8,835,787 feet, or 34.86 percent, while orders 
were below production for the week 11,293,319 feet, or 
44.56 percent. Orders were below shipments for the 
week 2,457,532 feet, or 14.89 percent. There was an 
increase in orders compared with last report of 225,000 
feet, or 1.65 percent. Reports from the 30 mills show 
that average orders per mill for the week were 468,333 
feet; average shipments 550,251 feet and average pro- 
duction 844,777 feet. This barometer indicates percent- 
age of orders and shipments above or below production, 
which is always shown as base, or 100 percent. 

* * * 

The weekly trade barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, covering reports from 159 mills for the week 
ended Friday, June 23, shows orders on hand 18,012 
cars, or 359,213,316 feet; orders received during the 
week 4,298 cars, or 85,715,014 feet, making a total of 
22,310 cars, or 444,928,330 feet. Shipments during the 
week amounted to 4,094 cars, or 81,646,642 feet, leaving 
a balance of orders on hand of 18,216 ears, or 363,281,688 
feet. The report shows that shipments exceeded production 
for the week 3,592,822 feet, or 4.60 percent; orders ex- 
ceeded production for the week 7,661,194 feet, or 9.82 
percent, and orders were in excess of shipments for the 
week 4,068,372 feet, or 4.98 percent. Actual production 
of the mills included in this report was below normal 
18,652,168 feet, or 19.29 percent. Shipments were below 
normal production 15,059,346 feet, or 15.57 percent, while 
orders were below normal production 10,990,974 feet, or 
11.37 percent. The increase in orders compared with the 
last report was 4,068,372 feet, or 1.13 percent. For the 
159 mills average orders per mill for the week were 939, 
088 feet; average shipments 513,501 feet, and average 

roduction 490,905 feet; average normal production 68,- 

14 feet. The trade barometer indicates percentage of 
production, orders and shipments above or below normal 
production, which is always shown as base or 100 percent. 
In this report 19,943 feet is used as basis for carload, 
this being the average sized ear shipped in May. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


Members of the advertising fraternity estimated at 10,000 
are attending the twelfth annual convention of the Associated 
‘Advertising Clubs of the World in Philadelphia, Pa., this 
week. 

Comprehensive plans for the upbuilding of a merchant 
marine were offered late last week by a special committee of 
the New York Produce Exchange. ‘They call for a Federal 
shipping board of five to provide for a constructive national 
policy and to administer shipping laws, the board to have 
general supervision of all merchant marine and to perform 
duties of steamboat inspection, and especially suggest encour- 
agement! of freedom of action for private enterprises in pur- 
chasing and building ships under the American flag. 

Ripon (Wis.) city officials and merchants wired the United 
States Senate June 25 to reconsider a measure providing $75,- 
000 for a new postoffice in that city, and asked that the 
money be turned over to the national defense. 

Seventeen American war craft are off the west coast of 
Mexico prepared for an effective blockade. Sixty-five Ameri- 
can soldiers and 300 Carranza troops fought a 5-hour battle 
at Carrizal, near Ahumado, Mexico, June 21. Forty-one 
Mexicans and practically all of the two troops of Americans 
were reported killed and twenty-three Americans were made 
prisoners ; their release was demanded by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. ‘The prisoners were released June 28 by order of 
General Carranza and were reported to have arrived at 
Juarez June 29. The de facto Mexican Government had not 
answered June 29, the President’s demand for a definite ex- 
pression of its attitude. South American countries through 
diplomatic representatives have offered to act as mediators 
between the United States and Mexico. 

Army officers and certain dealers throughout the country 
plan the formation of a food exchange to supply provisions 
for 500,000 volunteers without causing a general inflation of 
prices, General Sharp, Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood and Col. 
A, L. Smith, quartermaster for New York, are interested, 
according to New York advices of June 24. Chicago packing 
houses are preparing to furnish 1,500,000 pounds of meat 
monthly for the army. The Federal Government has ordered 
prosecution of speculators attempting to raise prices of sup- 
plies artificially. 

Dissolution of the Corn Products Refining Company and 
its allied concerns as an illegal combination in restraint of 
trade was ordered by a Federal court in New York City 
June 24. The company is an $80,000,000 corporation with 
plants in New York, Illinois and other States. 

Nine sticks of dynamite, and a dynamite bomb wrapped in 
paper that was on fire, were discovered June 26 in the Fed- 
eral Building in New York City. The fire was extinguished 
and the explosives were found to be enough to wreck the 
building. 

Cleveland (Ohio) dispatches of June 28 announce the 
combination of the Metal Products Welding Company, Steel 
Products Company, of Cleveland, and the Michigan Electric 
Welding Company, of ‘Detroit, Mich., with capital of 
$4,000,000. 

Internal revenue figures for May compiled June 28 show 
that total receipts were $38,351,363, an increase of $7,065,- 
918 over May of last year. The income tax accounts for a 
considerable part of the increase and Secretary McAdoo is 
quoted as saying that he expects the total from that source 
for the fiscal year to reach $115,000,000; last year it was 
$85,000,000. 

Sale of the Western Pacific Railroad to its reorganization 
committee for $18,000,000 was made June 28 at Oakland, 
Cal. 

Counsel for Capt. Hans Tauscher, former German officer 
on trial in New York City charged with complicity in a 
plot to blow up the Welland Canal in September last, de- 
clared June 28 that he was made the innocent tool of Capt. 
Franz von Papen, recalled German military attache. 


Washington 


June (23 the Senate voted to empower the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to fix the amount and manner of compen- 
sation for railroad mail transportation. 


Figures published by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce June 21 show that exports from the United States 
to Europe during the first twenty months of the war totaled 
in value $3,900,000,000, and that imports during that period 
were valued at $980,000. 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy Franklin D. Roosevelt 
announced June 23 that it is “within the bounds of possi- 
bility’ that the naval militia of the United States will be 
called out as a result of the Mexican crisis. Further in- 
creases in the naval building program and in personnel were 
agreed upon June 25 by the Senate naval committee. They 
call for four superdreadnaughts and four battle cruisers the 
first year and increase of 20,000 men in enlisted strength, 
making 74,700 men, to be increased in emergency to 87,000. 
Provision for completion within three years of the naval 
general board's building program of sixteen capital ships 
was written into the naval bill by a Senate subcommittee 
June 26. Addition of ten destroyers was also decided on, 
bringing the total vessels of that type authorized for 1917 
up to twenty. Without the $1,000,000 relief provision for 
families of militiamen, June 24 the Senate military affairs 
committee ordered favorable report on the Hay resolution 
to draft the national guard into the service of the United 
States. The relief provision will be incorporated in a sep- 
arate measure to be passed by the House July 3 under a 
suspension of the rules. 


June 22 the House passed the fortifications appropriation 
bill, carrying $3,430,000 for both coast and field artillery 
ordnance and ammunition. Congress was reported June 24 
as being prepared to add $26,000,000 to war appropriations. 
Males available for military duty in the United States in 
1915, according to compilations disclosed June 24, numbered 
17,049,068. Recruits for the national guard were estimated 
June 26 to number over 200,000. Army officers declare that 
up to 1,000,000 citizens would answer a call for volunteers 
should the President issue it. 


Attorney General Thomas W. Gregory was mentioned June 
23 as a probable successor on the Supreme Court bench to 
Charles E. Hughes, resigned to become Republican nominee 
for the presidency. 


Wages paid in forty-seven of the leading American trades 
were higher on May 1 than in any previous year by 1 to 4 
percent, according to figures issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics June 25. The highest scales of wages ranged from 
50 to 87% cents an hour. 


June 27 the Senate passed the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, carrying $128,000,000, for miscellaneous Government 
expenses. The House appropriation committee reported the 
urgency deficiency bill, carrying $25,952,069, for national 
guard pay, equipment and transportation, and a bill con- 
tinuing until July 31 all appropriations necessary for opera- 
tions 4 the Government that remain unprovided for on 
June 30. 


June 28 the State Department published its rejoinder to 
the Austrian note regarding the Austrian submarine attack 
on the American steamer Petrolite, the American reply de- 
scribing it as “a deliberate insult to the flag of the United 
States and an invasion of the rights of American citizens.” 
It demands an apology, punishment of the submarine’s com- 
mander and indemnity from Austria. The note flatly con- 
tradicts Austria’s assertion that the Petrolite’s captain vol- 
untarily gave up supplies taken from the steamer by the 
eaptain of the submarine, that warning shots were fired 
across the vessel’s bow before it was shelled, and that its 
appearance was such as to justify the submarine com- 
mander in mistaking it for a cruiser. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


FOREIGN 

Four. hundred persons lost their lives by the sinking by a 
mine of the Russian passenger steamer Mercury in the Black 
Sea June 24. : 

An Argentine aecronaut, rising from Chilian territory, 
crossed the Andes Mountains June 24, landing at Mendoza. 
Argentina, the first time this attempt has succeeded, 

Sir Ernest Shackleton cabled from Port Stanley, Falkland 
Islands, June 25, failure of the attempt to rescue explorers 


of the Shackleton Antarctic expedition left on Elephant 
Island in the spring. 
Occupation by Russian forees of the entire crown land 


of Bukowina was announced June 25 Russians report re- 
pulse of Moslem attacks in the Caucasus and Mesopotamia. 
In the conquest of 


Bukowina Russian forces are reported 
to have captured 198,972 prisoners. Prussian losses 
up to June 27 are reported to have been 2,740,196. 
Unconfirmed reports of June 24 were that a German sub 


marine visited the port of Cartagenia, Spain, last week bear- 
ing an autograph letter from Emperor William to King Al 
fonso containing proposals of peace and that another U-boat 
is on the way with a similar message from the kaiser to 
President Wilson. Rome reported June 26 general retiring 
of the Austrians in the Trentino district in a sector over 
twenty miles in extent and corresponding advance of Italian 
troops. Additional Italian successes were announced June 
27. Under heavy pressure Greece acceded, June 27, without 
reserve to the demands presented in a joint note from Great 
Britain, France and Russia, June 22, calling for demobiliza- 
tion of the Greek army, dissolution of the chamber of depu- 
ties and a general election. The reinforced German army was 
reported June 28 to have checked the Russian advance at 
Volhynia and to have captured the village of Winiewka, near 
Sokul. German attacks on the French positions northwest 
of Thiaumont in the Verdun sector were repulsed with heavy 
losses to the Germans June 28. The blockade of Greek ports 
was raised June 24. Relations between Switzerland and 
Germany, owing to disputes over interchange of merchan 
dise, were announced June 27 as at a dangerously strained 
point. Germany sent an ultimatum to Switzerland, to ex- 
pire at 6 p. m. June 29. Serious uprising by native tribes 
against the Turks in Arabia is reported. 

Sir Roger Casement was brought to trial in London, 
England, June 26, on a charge of treason in connection with 
the recent rebellion in Ireland. He was found guilty June 
29 and was sentenced to death. Prisoners taken in con- 
nection with the rebellion, as reported June 26, were 1,619, 

Tokio (Japan) advices of June 24 quote Baron Ishii, 
foreign minister, as saving that “any claim that the Japanese 
Government will assist Mexicans with ammunition and arms 
is out of the question and absurd.” 

Nationalist representatives from 
Ireland, which would be excluded from the 
home rule for the period of the war under the plan of 
David Lloyd-George, in convention at Belfast June 23 ae 
cepted the plan, which is said to mean virtually that settl 
ment of the home rule situation is in sight. Heaviest oppo- 
sition to acceptance of the plan came from priests. 

Official announcement was made June 27 that the Duke of 
Devonshire has been appointed governor general of Canada, 
succeeding the Duke of Connaught. 

One American soldier was killed and one was wounded in 
an engagement between United States troops and Santo 
Domingo rebels near Monte Cristi June 28. 

Great Britain was reported June 29 to have released to 
the American Government 250 Lewis machine guns under 
contract to the former Government, for use by the United 
States army. 

Dr. Karl Liebknecht, Socialist leader, was sentenced 1) 
28 to thirty months’ penal servitude and dismissed from the 
German army for attempted high treason, gross insubordi- 
nation and resistance to the authorities. 





six counties of Ulster, 


operation of 





SOUTHERN PINE MILLS CURTAIL THEIR OUTPUT MATERIALLY 


Believing that the greatest service that can be rendered 
the lumber trade just at this most critical time in the 
history of the industry is to disseminate authentic infor- 
mation as to the extent of the curtailment of production 
in southern yellow pine producing territory, the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to be able to present a list 
of approximately 150 mills that have reported a decrease 
in running time or a partial cessation of operations. 
Manufacturers whose names are not included in this list 
are invited to advise the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of any 
steps they have taken to curtail production, as this list 
will be published, with the additions secured, from week 
to week until the situation has been fully canvassed. This 
list, together with letters from west Coast manufacturers 
published on pages 37 and 38, indicates that lumber man- 
ufacturers are taking heed of the inexorable law of 
supply and demand and are employing the sensible 
method of relieving a situation that otherwise might 
grow even worse and that could not be other than un- 
satisfactory to manufacturer and distributer alike. 





LOUISIANA MILLS 
Present 
” Running 
_ NAME— Location Time 
For SAE EN1%:) dae] Cha a Oakdale .......4 days 
Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co......... Oakdale .... 5 days 
Industrial Lumber Co..........% -- Oakdale ..... days 
Industrial Lumber Co......... .... Elizabeth wo. dD Gays 
Industrial Lumber Co............. Caleasieu .....5 days 
Pawnee Land & Lumber Co........ Pawnee .......5 days 
Louisiana Baw Ml) Co... te ghee Glenmora ..... days 
Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co......Long Leaf .. days 
Meridian Lumber Co........... --.- Meridian ... days 
Alexandria Lumber Co.............2 Alexandria .5 days 
Enterprise Lumber Co.............. Alexandria ....5 days 
J. A, Bentley Lumber Co......... -Zimmerman ....5 days 
Louisiana Central Lumber Co...... Clarks ........ 4 days 
Louisiana Central Lumber Co......Standard ......4 days 
‘obi Moore & Co..... Paws sai <:0:6 WRRAUIERE, 645-006 5 days 
‘Anacoco Lumber Co........ aoe CU ss fe 010: ORES 
Anacoco MAGE ASD)... sccso'e vce. 5s '0- 0:0 Grabow .......5 days 
yenuse & Managan Lumber Co...... Westlake ...°..5 days 
Swell, Saitiber Co............2... Hunice ..%..... 3: 5 days 
falcasieu L. L. Lbr. Co, (Long-Bell). Lake Charles...4 days 
pueville Lumber (¢ 0. (Long-Bell) .. Longville ...... 4 days 
econ River Lbr. Co. (Long-Bell). De Ridder ..... 4 days 
ing-Ryder Lumber Co. (Long-Bell). Bon Ami -......4 days 
Apides Lumber Co. (Long-Bell)... Woodworth ...4 days 
agine ‘Lumber Co............+... Zwolle ........0 Gave 
Babine Lumber Co.......... Sele) sie COMO. oes co. URYS 
We Hodge iuimber.Co..... a aelase se Hodge....1 mill down 
= & Ragley Lumber Co......... Ragley ........% days 
ell BESTEL NO 6000s sé.0 0 G00 04.00 5: MMOS: «2500.20 dave 
BON) MGPEDOP HOO. i. 5 oss s 3 kc ccs Elton,..closed 30 days 


-.M. Cady Lumber Co........ -...MeNary .......5 days 
McNary Lumber Co........c00.0..MeNary 16../5 5 days 


Present 





Running 
NaME— Location Time 
ee POE OOo ae ois ico sie nie 6 one SRROMOM “sure eis ...0 days 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co.......... Kinder ........4 days 
W. F. Johnson Lumber Uo......... Camp 6. .55 5s 5 days 
Weaver Bros.....<«.< NE Rae ce Weaver Spur...5 days 
PUTT) Ee so 554 oie one ea ceie is: 6 0 écecbs0l BOYCE 2... ..--D Gays 
TE PI 060s « bie o 0.6 686 we e045 Couchwood ....5 days 
Central Coal & Coke Co... ...s.%0% re 4 days 
Central ‘Coal & Coke: Co... 3.606604. ORE BOR cc xk or cos 4 days 
Pickering Lamber Co.....c.ccccees Pickering ......4 days 
Picwerine Tambor Co... ccc cseccces POPMAM «2... 4 days 
Germain & Boyd Co........ Beceteceared Uo re 5 days 
Great Southern Lumber Co........ Bogalusa ...... 5 days 
CO Be OO ee eee ee Shamrock ..... 5 days 
Nene PAU Oho g 5.6 0.55-0:6.0 9109.06 00.6.6 MECRTOM 0:0 xs 5 days 
IFrost-Johnson Lumber Co.......... Campti .4 days 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co.......... Mansfield ..... 4 days 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co.......... Montrose ...... 4 days 
OT Of gi Ae cr lig. ree 5 days 
Lem Pine Lumber Co. ...cscccccssd Alexandria, Not runn’g 
Wicterie LMDEr CO... 630s eiceces cos Victoria. .....%.. 4 days 
Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co....Fisher ........ 4 days 
Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co.........4 Alexandria .5 days 
Ludington Lumber Co. (Long-Bell). Ludington ..... 4 days 
TATE OR Con sca. 5 6506s o 6c woe eer Colfax.To close July 1 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co......... Kentwood .....5 days 
Netaiveny Lumber Co... .. 60s ens Hammond .....5 days 
DLOMGRe EMANNOE COs «6 :0:6.:6:10::0:0)6 0955-0 Winnfield ......3 > days 
MOH: Ter OOs:. 5.6. s.6.0:0 0.36 6 6 6.655 Hutchinson .4 days 
H. A. Bolinger Lumber Co......... Shreveport ..... 4 days 
TEXAS MILLS 
Angelina County Lumber Co....... MOGs: 5... os DO ays 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co...... Lo! ae 5 days 
Pickering Lamber Co.....siccccnce HIQSIOM. 3... 000. 4 days 
Lufkin Land & Lbr. Co. (Long-Bell).Lufkin ........ 4 days 
Videlity Lumber Co. (Long-Bell).... Doucette ...... 4 days 
Carter-Kelley Lumber Co.......... Manning ..... 
Miller-Link Lumber Co........... Orange ........0 days 
Southern Pine Lumber Co......... PHbGH oi css c. GNTS 
Trinity County Lumber Co......... Groveton ......! » days 
Wis, ee CPREOGE Ce) SNR O eo 6.6.5 corer siialis: sie ore Camden ........ 5 days 
West Lumber Co. (3 mills)........ HOUSTON. . 60 « 5 days 
J. 8. & W. M. Rice...... eotaa weer Ifouston, 2 wks. per mo, 
R: A. Myer Lumber Co... .....60%60 Honey Island...5 days 
Texas Long Leaf Lumber Co........ New Willard....5 days 
Thompson Bros. Lumber Co........ Trinity ...6.<+s.0 Gays 
Pa) SR ol ear eee ee Beaumont ..... 5 days 
Beaumont Saw-Mill Co............ Beaumont .....5 days 
Palmetto Lumber Co... ........... Houston, 2 wks. per mo. 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co......... Nacogdoches .4 days 
Centear Coal & Céke Co... <5. ...5. CONROE! os6 5 6:5:3 4 days 
Sabine Lumber Co. (2 mills)...... Houston. ....<..0 Gays 
Kirby Lumber Co, (13 mills).......Houston—3 mills idle: 
all mills down 4 
days per month; 
all night runs cut 
out. 
ALABAMA MILLS 
Pe ee: sirmingham 
er RS Re eee reer Birmingham 
Manchester Lumber Co............ Manchester 
Scotch Lumber Co...... A 5 eg ERM a siren ese cecore 


McGowin Foshee Lumber Co.....::Folco ..... 2... 


ARKANSAS MILLS 


Union Saw 


NRRL Dieta si adareave vol yd eoee ee 4 days 
Fordyce Lumber Co... icc cccccvccs Wordyce ...ccc- 4 days 
Crossett Lumber Co............... Crossett .4 days 
Were: Ester CO .:6.6 o.a.clae asc eee. Eagle .........5 days 
Ark. Short Leaf Lbr. Co. (Long BI.).Pine Bluff...... 4 days 
Arkansas Lumber Co.............. Warren 83 to 5 days 
Arkansas Land & Lumber Co....... Malvern ..3 to 5 days 
Dramey WOOF CG. 6 cock Se ececas Warren > to 5 days 
Gates Camper Cos. seis cdieccaess Wilmar ..5 days 


MISSISSIPPI MILLS 


Mills marked with (*) running night and day 
Curtailment 


in M ft. 

Method of per 

: curtailment week 
*J. J. Newman Lbr. Co..Hattiesburg .1 day and 1 night) 

J. J. Newman Lbr. Co..Sumrall ....1dayand1 night {525 
*Batson-McGehee Co....Millard .....1 night and 1 day 
to 5 days and 

, 3 nights...... 100 
Cybur Lumber Co...... CIBER Se s0k Night run off— 

: f Ome Gay ...0.. 300 

*Rosa Lumber Co....... Picayune lnightand1 day 100 


*Richton Lumber Co....Riehton .....1 day and1 night 120 


EKastman, Gardiner & Co.Laurel ......Running nine hrs. 150 
Vinegar Bend Lbr. Co.. VinegarBend.One day........ 100 
Homochitto Lumber Co. Bude uct « QMOU ORM Serre aan 150 
*Wausau South. Lbr. Co. Laurel ..-1 dayand1 night 250 
Lumber Mineral Co....Arbo....... Duin oes. dre 600 


NORMAL PRODUCTION 
‘ Actual production 
Crosby Brothers Co., StillwellCrosby Co., 4,800 
M’ month. Closed mills..................3,600 M’ month 


gay Springs Lumber Co., 635 M’ month. Four 
days week FOE oe ee er ee 500 M’ month 
J. M. Griffin, 1,500 M’ month. June 15—down 


ih | BO OR ee er eee eee 
J. J. White Lumber Co. Losing 15% account 
iia i. dino sesh swe tes eek aoa a oes eu 
sSentley & Emery, 3,000 M’ month. Do noth 
| RR errr Se ees 
*Sumter Lumber Co., 4,000 M’ month. No 
a ., a ed Cee eT eer eer 4,000 M’ month 
*Bienville Lumber Co., 100 M’ day. No cur- 
tailment: will take night off in 15 days... 
Finkbine Lumber Co., 105 M’ day. Will shut 
down June 24 for three weeks............ 
Cotton State Lumber Co., 125 M’ day. Down 
ie. lh UE SG: eer ae 
Cc. L. Gray Lamber Co. Will curtai]......... 
Marathon Lumber Co. One day per week.... 
Enochs Lumber Co. Down during June..... 
Mississippi Lumber Co. One day per week.. 
Moore-Hagerty. One day per week......... 
Shin Island Lumber Co. One day per week. . 
Major Sowers Lumber Co. One day per week 





160 M’ day 
105 M’ day 


125 M’ day 


eee 


OREGON produces annually about 1,610,000,000 board 
feet of logs but consumes more than 2,000,000,000 feet 
or 27% percent more than its log production and draws 
heavily on Washington for this excess, 
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EASTERN EMBARGOES ARE MODIFIED 


Association Lists Changes in Restrictions—Export 
Traffic Not Affected 


New York, June 28.—From the office of the secretary 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
the following notice has been sent out to members of 
that organization, giving information as to the status 
of the embargo situation: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad bas an embargo on lumber for 
Brooklyn eastern district terminal. 

Embargo continues in effect on lumber for Jersey City. 
Thirty-seventh Street station, New York; North Fourth 
Street station, Brooklyn, and New York lighterage. Specific 
modifications of this embargo may be made upon authority 
issued by C. S. Krick, general superintendent of Pennsy!l- 
vania Railroad, Thirty-third Street station, New York. 

Embargo continues in effect on shipments for export via 
port of New York. 

PHILADELPHIA: The Pennsylvania Railroad advises that 
its embargo on lumber for Kensington, Shackamaxon and 
Pierce Street stations has been modified to permit movement 
of shipments for all consignees, except Stroud & Wilgus, 
Hi. H. Sheip Manufacturing Company, Ed F. Henson & Co., 
J. T. Pearson and Seaman & Menaugh. Embargo against 
Iairhill station is removed. 

The New York Central Railroad has modified its embargo 
to permit acceptance of shipments irom all points, whether 
originating on its own lines or on its connections, for all 
track deliveries in New York and Brooklyn with the excep- 
tion of the Brookiyn eastern district terminal. | : 

The embargo against the eastern district terminal applies 
on all shipments whether originating on New York Central 
lines or on its connections. ; 

The New York Central embargo on shipments for delivery 
by lighter in New York harbor is modified to permit accept- 
ance of all shipments, whether originating on New York 
Central lines or on its connections, when consigned direct to 
specific lighterage deliveries. ; - :; 

The embargo on export traffic remains the same as pub- 
lished in our embargo notice No. 12. pe ; 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad has modified its embargo as 
follows : i 

Embargo applies on_ ship- 


bestos, or one of each, may be used under the finished 
floor, or it may be furred up with 1%4-inch square strips, 
the space between the strips filled in with mineral wool, 
concrete or other incombustible building material. 

Exposed wooden surfaces shall remain uncovered and 
shall not be varnished nor shall they be painted unless with 
fire retarding paint. 

Wooden columns carrying a roof or one floor and a roof 
shall not be less than 8x8 inches. Where carrying two 
floors and a roof or more, they shall not be less than 10x10 
inches. Timber or iron caps and bases are required. 

Roofs shall conform to the general requirements for floors 


except that wooden bases and girders shall not be less 
than 8 inches thick. 
All partitions shall either be of incombustible material 


or of solid plank matched, not less than 2% inches thick. 
In the cellar or lower story all partitions must be in- 
combustible. 

No wall furring and no wood finish is allowed except the 
wooden frames and trim of doors and windows, 


HARDWOOD STOCK REPORT IS DUE 


Manufacturers’ Association Gives Figures and Condi- 
tions of Partial Compilation 








CINCINNATI, OHI0, June 27.—The report of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
on the condition of hardwood stocks June 1 as compared 
with stocks of May 1 is not yet from the press, the office 
of Secretary Weller having been delayed by the lateness 
of the reports from the mills. It probably will be mailed 
to members the last of this week. As far as completed 
at this writing the compilation shows increases in some 
items and decreases in others. It follows: 

Plain White Oak. 

Firsts AND Seconps—EKastern mills an increase of 14 per- 
cent; southern mills a decrease of 11 percent. 

No. 1 ComMon—Eastern mills an increase of 14 percent; 
southern mills an increase of 4 percent. 





ments consigned for lighterage 
delivery in New York harbor, 
unless the acceptance of same 
is authorized by F. E. Signer, 
general eastern freight agent, 
New York. 

Embargo applies on export 
freight unless the acceptance 
of same is authorized by F. E. 
Signer. 

This means that domestic 
shipments from all ports will 
be accepted for all Jersey City, 
New York and Brooklyn track 
deliveries. 

The Erie Railroad still has 
an embargo on shipments for 
New York lighterage deliv- 
eries ; also an embargo on ship- 
ments for delivery at the 
Brooklyn eastern district ter- 
minal; also an embargo on ex- 
port freight via New York. 

The Erie embargo on lum- 
ber for the Anderson Lumber 
Company, Passaic, N. J., has 
been removed. Embargo is 
still in effect for the Passaic 
Rergen Lumber Company, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

Embargo is still in effect on 
export freight via New York. 

The Central Railroad of New 
Jersey still has an embargo 
on shipments for delivery at 
the Brooklyn eastern district 


and Queensboro’ terminals; 
also on shipments for Jay 
Street terminal, Brooklyn; 


also on export traffic. 
Shipments for Jersey City, 
Bronx terminal (one Hundred 


and Thirty-third Street and 
Third Avenue), Bush Docks 
and Bush Terminal Railroad 


Saw Tooth 
Rate Known 


will be accepted. 

The Central Railroad of 
New Jersey does not lighter 
lumber in New York harbor. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford and Central New 
England Railway have removed their embargo restrictions on 
all commodities except bituminous coal, for delivery at 
stations on their lines. Specific embargoes are placed against 
industries failing to promptly unload and release equipment. 





PROPOSED BUILDING CODE DELAYED 


Baltimore Works 





Under Old Ordinance—What the 
New Code Offers 





BALTIMORE, MpD., June 27.—The commission named to 
revise the city building code is going ahead with its 
work, but the council adjourned for the stmmer and 
the new ordinance cannot possibly receive legal force 
until the fall, unless a special session of the council were 
ealled, which is not likely. Meanwhile construction work 
goes on as usual under the present ordinance, which some 
of the builders and architects regard as illiberal and be- 
hind the times in certain respects. The changes likely to 
be made probably will not affect what is known as slow 
burning construction, but will deal more especially with 
concrete and other materials. Little slow burning con- 
struction has been going up in Baltimore for some time. 
Architects here state that not in years has a large build- 
ing of this character been erected, the best examples of 
this kind dating from a period just after the big 
fire, in 1904. The provisions of the building code that 
deal with this kind of « ork contain the following prin- 
cipal provisions: 

Exterior 
they 


and division walls and _ piers 
may be faced, wholly or in part, with terra cotta or 
stone. The mortar used shall be cement or cement and 
lime. No opening shall be made in party walls without the 
approval of the inspector of buildings. 

Wooden beams and girders shall have a sectional area of 
not less than 72 inches and shall not be less in either depth 
or thickness than 8 inches. 

Floor planks shall not be less than 3%, inches thick or 
2%, inches with a top flooring of % inch laid diagonally 
or crosswise. Two thicknesses of waterproof felt or as- 


shall be brick so 


Mill Constructed Automobile Sales and Display 
Sprinkler Equipment, Designed by Robert S. Lindstrom, for the Christopher Motor Car 


Company, 3308 Sheffield Avenue, Chicago. 
Skylight Construction. 





Room and Repair Shop, with Standard 


Building has Lally Columns and Roof Is All 


This Type of Building Gets the Lowest Insurance 








No. 2 ComMon—Eastern mills a decrease of 4.9 percent; 
southern mills an increase of 1 percent. 
SounD WorMy—Eastern mills a decrease of 6 
southern mills a decrease of 22 percent. 
Plain Red Oak. 
FIRSTS AND SeEcoNDS—KEastern mills a decrease of 5 per- 
cent; southern mills an increase of two-tenths of 1 percent, 
No. 1 ComMon—FEastern mills an increase of 17 percent; 
southern mills a decrease of 1 percent. 
No. 2 ComMon—FEastern mills an increase of 4 
southern mills an increase of 3 percent. 
Quartered White Oak. 
Firsts AND Seconps——Eastern mills an increase of 20 per- 
cent; southern mills an increase of 15 percent. 
No. 1 CoMMoN—HFKastern mills a decrease of 15 percent: 
southern mills a decrease of 5 percent. 
No. 2 CommMon—Kastern mills a decrease of 
southern mills a decrease of 8 percent. 
No, 3. ComMMoN—Eastern mills a decrease of 39 percent ; 
southern mills an increase of 8 percent. 
Quartered Red Oak. 
Firsts AND SeconpS—Eastern mills an increase of 16 per- 
cent ; southern mills an increase of 41 percent. 
No. 1 ComMmMon—Eastern mills a decrease of 8 percent; 
southern mills a decrease of 3 percent. 
No. 2 ComMon—FEastern mills, no change; southern mills a 
decrease of 1 percent. 


percent ; 


percent ; 


6 percent ; 





RECEIVES MERITED RECOGNITION 


SoMERVILLE, Mass., June 27.—Walter T. Littlefield, 
prominent Boston architect, former building commissioner 
of Somerville and widely and favorably known among 
the retail lumbermen of this section, was tendered a 
complimentary banquet tonight by his many friends in 
recognition of his distinguished services to the city dur- 
ing his fourteen years in the office of building commis- 
sioner. Pressure of private business compelled Mr. Lit- 
tlefield to tender his resignation, effective June 1, last. 
On behalf of Mr. Littlefield’s friends, Mayor Zebedee 
Cliff presented him with a handsome diamond scarf pin. 


PINE EXCHANGE WILL DISBAND 





Market Given as 


Reorganized 


Inactive Reason—M ay Be 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 24.—Nothing ‘mo 


: ; se clearly 
typifies the sluggish condition of the lumber arly 


v] s 
this State at this time than the contemplated jj ban 
ment on next Tuesday of the Yellow Pine ‘change 
which on July 1 will conclude an experiment of 0) year. 


This organization was formed for the purpose of o| 


: : : ’ itain- 
ing closer relationship and better working conditions 
between the wholesalers and the mills. The mer ership 
was made up of more than thirty sawmills cuttin, limen- 
sion stock in Georgia and Florida and five large whole. 
salers. It was the theory of the organization that those 
wholesalers would give the ‘Yellow Pine Exehanve mills 


first choice in all business, which was reciprocal! on the 
part of the mills. The market of late has not been strong 
enough to permit these wholesalers to ‘keep their mills 
stocked up and it has for the last few weeks been 4 Case 
of every man for himself. The result has been that at 
the board‘of directors’ meeting next Tuesday the affairs 
of the Yellow Pine Exchange will be wound Up unless 
some other form of reorganization can be effecte:|, 


DECIDE TO DISBAND JULY 1 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

JACKSONVILLE, FuLA., June 29.—The Yellow Pine Ex. 
change, which was organized as an experiment one year 
ago by about thirty manufacturers and five wholesale 
concerns, will automatically disband on July 1. Four of 
the wholesale members have given notice that they will 
not renew the arrangement for another year. At 4 
meeting of the board of directors held Tuesday a com. 
mittee of three was appointed to endeavor to reorganize 
the exchange by arranging with eight wholesale concerns 
to handle the output of the exchange’s mills. 


BUILDING INSURANCE REDUCED 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 28.—Wisconsin lumbermen 
see a recognition of their contentions against the dis. 





. crimination practiced in the fixing of fire insurance 


rates in the new rates on dwellings which will become 
effective in Wisconsin July 1. 

The new schedules issued by the Wisconsin inspection 
bureau show a general reduction of from 17 to 30 per- 
cent. These rates apply to cities from the first to the 
fifth classes. It is interesting to note that in spite of the 
agitation which has been prosecuted with such vigor by 
advocates of substitutes for lumber the rate of. re- 
duction at least is equal and in some instances more 
on wooden dwellings with wooden roofs than on brick 
houses with metal roofs, although the former rates are 
still at a higher level than the latter. 

The following schedule, for the three year period, 
has been arranged on dwellings for the cities of Madi- 
son, Manitowoc, La Crosse, Kenosha, Sheboygan, Osh- 
kosh, Racine, Appleton, Beloit, Chippewa Falls, Eau 
Claire, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, Janesville, Wausau, 
Superior and Manitowoc: 


Old New 

Rate Rate 

Brick with metal roof, per hundred....... $0.50 $0.35 
Brick With Shingle TOOT... 0 6. vce wees .60 45 
eed: With Metal TOOL... . ccwssceccccves 65 45 
NVOOd WIEN SNINGIC TOOT... . 2 66 6000555058 -70 59 
The schedule for the city of Milwaukee is as follows: 
Old New 

Rate Rate 

Brick with anetal POOL. 6s. s osss0 0. ee os $0.35 $0.35 
Brick with shingle roof......... bp oss ete Te 45 
Wood with metal roof............ atharsiets « 00 A 
Wood with shingle roof... ...6..cseeces « ae 55 


For small towns with fire protection from water mains, 
classes 4 and 414, the schedule on $100 is as follows: 


Rate Rate 
Old New 
Berick With MHETA) POOL 6. 6 2.ok oe 6 nen os c10m $0.50 $0.40 
Brick with shingle roof.........e'scecsece .60 il 
Wood with metal roof.......... ae ranes .. a a) 
Wood with shingle roof............. ee 0 


There are 238 cities in the State that come under this 
classification. 

For all the cities and villages in the State that have 
‘“bueket-brigade’’ protection the reduction is smaller. 
Where the rates were 60, 70, 70 and 80 cents for the 
same classes of dwellings as the other cities, they will 
now be 50, 60, 60 and 70 cents a hundred. 


SERVICE IS RECOGNIZED 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., June 28.—In honor of Dr. William 
James Beal, professor emeritus of botany at the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College, the forest nursery maintained 
by the Forest Service at Tawas, Mich., has been givel 
the name of the ‘‘Beal Nursery.’’ Dr. Beal was the 
first man to make forest plantations in Michigan and 
for over forty years has been closely identified with the 
subjects of botany and forestry. He is a widely known 
writer on these topics and is a member of a number of 
scientific associations. In 1910 he retired from active 
work and now makes his home at Amherst, Mass. 





The Beal nursery supplies planting stock for the Mich- 


igan national forest. It has a present annual capacity 
of about 100,000 seedlings and transplants which will be 
inereases to 500,000. The trees will be used for refor- 
esting denuded areas. Norway pine will be the principal 
species grown but there also will be a considerable output 


. of white and Scotch pine as well as some jack pine. 


Besides the Beal nursery there are twelve other larg? 
nurseries in the West that are maintained to supply 
young trees for planting on the national forests. 10 
addition the Forest Service has sixteen smaller nurseries 
at various ranger stations. There are over 34,000,000 
young trees in the twenty-nine nurseries. 
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$1,000,000 FOR NEW FACTORIES 


Louisville Lumbermen Interested in Board of Trade 
Movement to Establish Industrial Plants 


LouisviLLE, Ky., June 28.—Local lumbermen are pre- 
paring to codperate with the board of trade in one of the 
most ambitious movements ever launched in Louisville, 
having in view raising $1,000,000 by means of which to 
pring new industries to this city. The board has in- 
corporated the Louisville Industrial Foundation, and the 
work of securing subscriptions for its million-dollar stock 
has just begun. Before the foundation was incorporated, 
subscriptions totaling $250,000 had been secured, and it 
is believed that the remainder will be raised without 
difficulty. ‘The payments are to be divided into ten in- 
stalments, payable annually. 

Owing to the fact that the Louisville hardwood market 
makes available large supplies of material for woodwork- 
ing plants, one of the features which the foundation will 
emphasize in its work for new industries is the advan- 
tages ot Louisville in this respect. Advertising will be 
done on an elaborate scale, and it is hoped that the work 
of the organization will mean a great stimulation of 
manufacturing here. 





SAWMILL WHISTLE BLOWS ITS REQUIEM 


SavaNNAH, GA., June 26—After almost continuous 
operation for more than forty-four years the H. H. Tift 
sawmill at Tifton has closed down permanently. All 
the available timber in that section has been eut. For 
several months the mill has been ‘‘scraping,’’ cutting 
what timber could be reached here and there, and now 
the history of sawmilling at Tifton has been finished. 

The cutting of the last log was timed almost exactly 
with the regular closing time, and the long whistle 
sounded its own requiem. The sound was a sad one to 
the older citizens of Tifton, to whom the mill has been 
a part of their everyday life for more than forty years. 

Mr. Tift established his sawmill at Tifton, that then 
was not even a railroad flag station, on the old Bruns- 
wick & Albany Railroad, in 1872. The mill was burned 
in 1887, but it was soon afterward 
rebuilt. Except for that interval 
and a short period from the sum- 
mer of 1915 until early this year 
it had been in constant operation. 
It is to this mill that Tifton owes 
its birth and a large part of its 
growth. 

The mill will be dismantled and 
the best parts sold. The tramroad 
will be taken up and the rails sold. 
The planing mill will be retained 
fora while at least. The passing 
of the old mill will be felt in Tif- 
ton business circles. It carries a 
large payroll. 


Donates Natural Park to City 


Tifton has the distinction of hav- 
ing the only large park of original 
pine growth timber in the State if 
not in the South. This park con- 
tains 63 acres, nearly all of it covered with a growth of 
Vigin pine. It lies in the northeastern part of the city. 

H. H. Tift had reserved this choice bit of timber with 
theintention of cutting it before he closed down his mill. 
When he got ready to eut it, however, a number of Tifton 
citizens petitioned him to sell the land with the timber 
on it to the city for park purposes. Instead of doing 
thishe donated thirteen acres to the city under condition 
that $500 a year be appropriated for improvements. 
The timber he left undisturbed on the remaining fifty 


acres to be used for park purposes so long as the people 
want it. 





ENLISTING CHILDREN’S INTEREST 


As his many friends have discovered, James R. Moore- 
head, of Lexington, Mo., secretary of the Southwestern 
lambermen’s Association, is an ardent advocate of com- 
munity building and is doing everything that he can to 
increase the interest of people in this movement. He 
nightly assumes that one of the best ways in which to 
et the older people of the land interested in community 
nilding is to interest the children and with that end in 
lew he recently offered a number of handsome prizes to 
hildren of the seventh and eighth grades of Lexington, 
0., for the best essays upon certain community building 
ines. The essays were surprisingly good and show that 
€ children are heartily in accord with Mr. Moorehead’s 
tals regarding the subject. Some of the essays were 
bon the following subjects, illustrated: Good Roads; 
¢ Farm Home; The Farm Beautiful; Missouri, a State 
f Opportunities ; Home Life, and The Home Beautiful. 














BEAUMONT PLANS BIG CELEBRATION 


Beaumont, TEx., June 26.—R. F. Cheesman, of the 
‘orge W. Smyth Lumber Company, is chairman of the 
“er events, including a beautiful boat parade and excit- 
8 Speed boat races, which will be among the chief fea- 
res of the Fourth of July celebration in Beaumont this 
‘t. Substantial cash prizes will be awarded in the 
‘en-mile boat races and some of the fastest craft on the 
lf Coast will participate. Before the races Mr. Chees- 
'.'s motor boat, Pepper Boz, will give some exhibitions 
ning, his little son to be the ‘‘death defying 


Other features on the program will be concerts through- 
out the day by three bands, the reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and a patriotic address, a mam- 
moth preparedness parade, fireworks display consisting 
of fifty-two numbers and featuring a display piece en- 
titled ‘‘Nation’s New Port,’’ and a joint installation 
of officers by seventeen southeast Texas Masonic lodges. 

Officials of a number of lumber companies in various 
sections of the State will participate in the Masonic in- 
stallation which will end with a ‘‘big spread’’ at Mag- 
nolia park. , 

Every sawmill in this district will close that day and 
low railroad rates will be in effect. It is expected fully 
10,000 visitors will join in celebrating the nation’s birth- 
day. 

Mayor E. A. Fletcher has issued a proclamation desig- 
nating the Fourth as ‘‘Preparedness’’ day and every 
business house and residence will be decorated in keeping 
with the patriotic spirit of the occasion. 





BED, TENT AND PACKSACK COMBINED 


Perfected by Experienced Camper — Contains Every- 
thing Necessary for Outdoor Camping Trips 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 26.—‘‘ El Comancho,’’ the well 
known sportsman and outdoor writer, has invented a 
combination tent, bed and packsack that is light in 
weight, easy to carry and gives complete protection from 
the elements. A patent has been applied for and it is to 
be manufactured by Piper & Taft, of this city, and sold 
under the name of ‘‘ El Comancho Tent-Bed-Pack.’’ The 
inventor has been perfecting this article for forty years 
and believes that it is as nearly perfect as it is possible 
for man to make it. The entire outfit weighs fourteen 
pounds. 

When used as a fair weather shelter the ‘‘ Tent-Bed- 
Pack’’ is open on one side and end but can be con- 
verted inside of three minutes to a waterproof and wind- 
proof storm shelter. The floor is also covered by a 
waterproof sheet. A good view of the tent is given in 
the accompanying illustration. The bed is made of two 
coverings of sheeting enclosing a sheet wool pad. It can 
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ILLUSTRATING VARIOUS USES OF “EL COMANCHO TENT-BED-PACK” 


be opened up and cleaned and converted into a sleeping 
bag at the desire of the camper. Both bed and tent 
roll up compactly and fit into the waterproof packsack, 
which can be enlarged to carry other articles. 





WEST HAS SNOW FALL 


IoNE, WASH., June 27.—A three inch fall of snow 
occurred June 20 and was universal throughout north- 
eastern Washington and northern Idaho, in many places 
attaining a greater depth and putting a stop temporarily 
to logging and sawmill operations. This is just a sam- 
ple of the weather that is providing a natural source of 
curtailment for the mills of the Inland Empire that is 
sure to be felt this fall when shipments are expected to 
be heavy. 





REPORTS ON INSPECTION WORK 


The statement of inspection work for May, 1916, is- 
sued by the secretary of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, shows total original inspections of 13,- 
391,316 feet and reinspections of 227,597 feet. 
Inspections made by salaried inspectors were as fol- 
lows: 

Feet Inspected 


Feet Inspected 
Chicago, Il. 





ei esaieeie 1,318,702 Nashville, Tenn...... 206,015 
Minneapolis, Minn... 575,589 Chattanooga, Tenn... 273,915 
Oshkosh, Wis. ...... 57,390 Cincinnati, Ohio..... 292,217 

DGITO, BECR. 6 c06<'s 283,239 Cincinnati and 
St. ouis, Mo... 601,917 Loaisville ....2cce 261,029 
Alton and St. Louis... 316,150 Louisville, Ky. ...... 361,002 
WOON BUT 5. - o.0ss:0i'e 1590's S1,.010 New York, N. Y....+ 383,741 
Ce, Tihs. bh k-t0eaiene 248,940 Buffalo, N. Y........ 221,556 
Memphis, Tenn...... 1,774,743 Toronto, Ont........ 241.350 
New Orleans, a 159,01 Philadelphia, Pa..... 276,913 
Mobile, Ala. ... 347,546 Pittsburgh, Pa. 178,923 
Helena, Ark. .. 302,140 Boston, Mass. . .. 451,983 
Bristol, Tenn. ....... 114,971 Clarksburg, W. Va... 167,429 
ee ee 9,774,026 

Inspections made by fee inspectors: 

Manistee, Mich...... 69,034 Petoskey, Mich....... 462,226 
Boyne City, Mich.... 47,109 Pellston, Mich....... 72,077 
Menominee, Mich....1,080,497 East Jordan, Mich 56,365 
Trout Lake, Mich.... 444,494 Manistee, Mich...... 96,358 
Traverse City, Mich.. 222,771 Ludington, Mich..... 141,592 
Escanaba, Mich. .... 275,915 Grand Rapids, Mich.. 648,852 
WORN asc sciecqesiss 3,617,290 


H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspections 
of 227,597 feet. 


SENSATIONAL RISE OF MAHOGANY 


Recent Advances Have Put Thick Stock at Fancy 
Figure, with Inch Selling at Almost Record Price 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., June 24.—After having been a little 
below the maximum price established several months ago, 
mahogany has advanced another $5 a thousand feet, and 
at present is selling at prices that are little short of ree 
ord breaking. The reasons for the lofty figures are the 
seareity of logs, the high prices of ocean transportation 
and the small stock of lumber on hand in this country. 

The present quotation on inch firsts and seconds, f. 0. b. 
the milk, is about 17 cents, but this is being exceeded by 
quotations for special items, thick stock especially being 
searce and high. Some sales of 4-inch mahogany lumbe1 
have been made at $220 a thousand, and similarly ad 
vanced prices are being established for anything out of 
the ordinary. 

The rise, which is an excellent demonstration of the 
operations of the law of supply and demand, is regarded 
by domestic hardwood men as a good sign, as it hardly 
can fail to affect quartered oak, walnut, figured gum 
and other materials suitable for cabinet work, favorably. 
At the same time it is figured that it probably will stimu- 
late the demand for built-up mahogany panels, to take 
the place of solid work. 





BIG ARMY CONTRACT AWARDED 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, June 27.—One of the largest lumber 
contracts awarded for many months in Columbus is that 
given by the quartermaster’s department of the Ohio na- 
tional guard for lumber to build the concentration camp 
near Columbus. The contract went to the Linkenheil 
Planing Mill Company, of East Columbus, aggregating 
$42,600. More than 100 buildings will be erected at the 
camp to accommodate about 12,000 militiamen. 





TO FILL LONG FELT WANT 


Boston, Mass., June 26.—Lumbermen are interested 
in the project for the development of the old gashouse 
wharf on Commercial Street, near 
the North Station, which has been 
secured by the Roxbury Iron & 
Metal Company, of Roxbury dis- 
trict. It was planned to erect the 
new Boston custom house there, 
and later to put up the new Bos- 
ton immigration station on the site, 
but both projects fell through. The 
Roxbury concern has secured a 
lease from the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad and 
will fit the wharf property up for 
a general wharfage business, spe- 
cializing in lumber and other build- 
ing materials. The wharf is 500 
feet long and includes 100,000 feet 
of land adjoining, which has now 
been properly graded. The prop- 
erty is supplied with water, rail- 
road, street and street railway con- 
nections. The wharf fronts on the 
main ship channel. Manager S. J. Rubin, of the Rox- 
bury Iron & Metal Company, is enthusiastic about the 
prospects for building up an important wharfage busi- 
ness in building materials, and he states that the propo- 
sition will fill a long felt want in this city. 








LUMBER SCHOONER REPORTED SAFE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ORANGE, TEx., June 28.—A telegram from Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels today to the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, tells of the safe clearance of 
that company’s schooner Martha from El Carmen, Cam- 
peche, Mexico, as reported by wireless by a gunboat sent 
by the navy department to the relief of this schooner. 
The situation had looked serious for the Martha with 
doubt as to its escape. It had gone to El Carmen for a 
eargo of logwood for Orange. The owners are not ad- 
vised as to whether the cargo was loaded or not. The 
Martha is now en route to Orange according to the re- 
port from the Navy department. 





EXTEND “RITE-GRADE SERVICE” 


Foreign Markets Want Trademarked Shingles—Retail- 
ers’ Request Heeded—Grading Rules Adopted 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 24.—Inquiries for ‘‘ Rite-Grade ’’ 
red cedar shingles were received this week by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association (Shingle Branch) from 
Russia, China, Japan and the Society Islands. All in- 
quiries contained the suggestion that markets could be 
developed with a little practical promotion work on the 
part of the shingle manufacturers. 

At the request of many retail dealers from all parts 
of the United States the governing board of the shingle 
braneh of the association has voted to extend the trade- 
marked ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ service to popular shingle brands 
and this week an announcement went out to the trade 
ealling attention to the fact that extra clear and extra 
star A star shingles now can be purchased under the 
‘¢Rite-Grade’’ brand of quality guarantee. ; 

All 5 to 2 shingles are to be turned out full ten inches 
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to the twenty-five course, when green. All 6 to 2 shingles 
will measure full 814 inches when green. 

Since the inauguration of the ‘‘ Rite-Grade’’ campaign 
there has been a constant demand that the service be ex- 
tended. Dealers everywhere urged a trademarked shingle 
in the popular extra clear and extra star A star grades 
to which the consuming public has been so well educated. 

In meeting this demand the manufacturers announce 
that ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ inspection will maintain the same 
uniformity of quality as in.other ‘‘ Rite-Grade’’ grades. 
To avoid possible confusion the manufacture of the for- 
mer ‘‘ Rite-Grade’’ select shingle will be discontinued. 

In covering this extension of ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ service 
the following revised grading rules have been adopted, 
effective June 25 


av: 


” 


“Rite-Grade Perfects’—Random widths but not 
narrower than 3 inches; twenty courses to measure full 9 
inches when green. To be strictly clear and vertical grain 
and free from sap. 

16-inch—"‘Rite-Grade Perfects’—-Random widths but not 
narrower than 38 inches; twenty-five courses to measure full 
10 inches when green. To be strictly clear and vertical 
grain and free from sap. 

16-inch—*Rite-Grade Perfects, 6/2’’—Random widths but 
not narrower than 3 inches; twenty-five courses to measure 
full 814 inches when green. To be strictly clear and vertical 
grain and free from sap. 


18-inch 


16-inch—“Rite-Grade Extra Clears’’-—Random widths but 
not narrower than inches; twenty-five courses to 
measure full 10 inches when green. Ninety percent to be 
clear, remaining 10 percent admit slight defects 12 inches 
or over from the butt. 

16-inch—*Rite-Grade Extra Star-A-Star’’—Random widths 
but not narrower than 2 inches; twenty-five courses to 
measure full 84% inches when green. Highty percent to be 
clear, remaining 20 percent admits defects 10 inches or over 


from butt. 

16-inch—‘Rite-Grade Dimensions’—5 inches wide. Made 
under specifications for above 16-inch grades; must be 
strictly clear. 

All shingles must be well manufactured, 

18-inch—‘‘Rite-Grade” shall be packed 
the bunch, 5 bunches to the thousand. 

16-inch—*‘Rite-Grade” shall be packed 25-25 courses to the 
bunch, 4 bunches to the thousand. 

Dimension ‘“‘Rite-Grade” shall be packed 24-24 courses to 
the bunch, 4 bunches to the thousand. 

All shingles to be packed in regulation frame 20 inches in 
width. Band sticks not less than 19% inches long. 

Openings shall not average more than 11%’ inches to the 
course. : 

Every bunch shall be branded with full name of the 
grade as stated in these rules. 

Color of wood is not a defect. 

All shingles to be packed in straight courses. 

One inch under and over in length admitted. 

Any shingle not over 44 inch off parallel shall be consid- 
ered parallel. . 

Not over 4 
in inspection. 


2% 


20-20 courses to 


percent off grade admitted for discrepancy 


TF ay 


COAST MILL CURTAILS OUTPUT 


TacoMA, WASH., June 24.—Speaking of the Jay being 
individually adopted by leading western \\ ishingtor 
sawmills of shutting down each Saturday, ths curtail. 
ing their output, Major Everett G. Griggs, pro-ident of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, sivs the gop. 
dition of the market makes such action imjcrtiye and 
he estimates that if a majority of the large »):!\x adopt 
the plan the curtailment will amount to about 1; paket 
Major Griggs says: 


We have been making much more lumber than {io marke 
could absorb, Eastern prices are shot to pieces ani with the 
cost of manufacturing lumber as high as it is today, we mm 
not afford any reduction in price and the only ot}: solution 


is a real curtailment. We intend to shut down 
day until market conditions improve and I expec 
throughout the Northwest will take che same step, 
it will be at least a month before we can think oi 
capacity again. 


ry Satur. 
her mills 
lL believe 
tunning to 


That Major Griggs’ view of conditions is shared py 
other manufacturers was shown last Saturday when gey. 
eral local mills shut down for the day. This Saturday 
the same step will be taken and a week from Saturday 
the shut-downs in many instances will continue until 
after July 4. 








The Use of Southern Yellow Pine and Douglas 
Fir in Mill Construction Type of Buildings 


[By Robert Seth Lindstrom, Architect] 











PART IX 
Unloading Lumber at Building Site 

During the period of transportation the lumber has 
been passing through a stage of seasoning. Therefore 
when unloaded it should be piled so as to maintain the 
process of seasoning by air circulation on all sides. 
Care should also be taken not to permit the lumber to 
come in direct contact with moist ground. 


Inspection of Lumber 
Inspection as to quality and grade should be made 
when it is unloaded at the building site. 
Framing the Lumber 


Modern improvements in electrical devices enable the 
contractor be had to erect 
at the building site a miniature sawmill plant, consisting 


where electric current can 
of electric power driven rip and cross cut saws; also an 
electric driven boring machine for all cutting, boring 
and framing of the lumber. 

This work can be done during the construction of the 
building at considerably less cost and at the same time 
the construction of the building can be carried on more 
rapidly than with the old method of hand sawing. The 
use of electrical devices enables the contractor to fit 
the post caps to the columns, and where girders are 
doubled they can be bored and bolted together before 
being set into place in the building. 

With electric power at the building site electric lift- 
ing and conveying apparatus can be used, minimizing 
the cost of handling the material. 


Girders 


Where double wood girders are used they should be 
cut to proper lengths and bolted together before they 
are set into place in the buildings as follows: 

The timbers should be separated by using 1x3-inch 
maple strips set vertically and spaced every five feet 
on the length of the girder. The timbers should firmly 
be held together by the use of bolts with washers, the 
continuous hole 
The timbers 


boring machine being used to bore a 
through both timbers and parting strip. 
should then be securely bolted together so as to form 
and act as one piece in construction of building. 

The parting strip is introduced to give air circulation 
Before 
is set into place the raw ends should be 


between the timbers for seasoning purposes. 
the girder 
coated with a dampproof paint mixture to preserve 
the end wood from moisture during construction of the 
building. 

By the use of steel post caps for anchorage to the cap 
where the girder rests on the cap, the steel should be 
punched to receive lag screws which are screwed into 
the underside of the girders through the steel post cap 
shelf. 


superior in actual practice to the old method of intro- 


This method of anchorage has been found to be 


ducing a lug on the cap and gaining into the underside 
of the girder to fit over the lug. The gaining into the 
girder not only is an expensive operation but it weak- 
ens the girder, as in actual practice, due to slight 
the cut 
often has to be recut in setting, thereby losing the 


variations in dimensions of column centers, 


anchorage and tying feature of the lug at the column 
bearings. 

Where the girders rest on the wall plates in the 
masonry by the use of wall plate (Fig. 7 in May 13 
issue) this method of cutting into the girder and fit- 
ting over the upturned leg is found to be the most 
practical solution, but in this case the cementing around 
the wood also forms an anchorage for the girders and 
joist bearing on masonry. The ends of the girders 
should be coated with dampproof paint before being set 
into masonry walls. 


Posts 


The posts or wood columns should be sawed true and 
square, at right angles with the axis. The corners 
should be chamfered or rounded and the post cap, if 
steel is used, fitted and anchored to the pots with lag 
screws before the post is set into its proper place in 
the building. 

The boring of a hole from one to two inches in diame- 
ter through the center of a wood post for air circula- 
tion and proper seasoning and to prevent cracking is 
a custom that has been in practice for some time where 
wood posts are used. 

But time and practice have not proved this theory. A 
post without boring through its center has been found 
to be in better condition after the same length of time 
than a wood post that had been bored thraugh the 
center. 

The hole bored through the center of the post opens 
the inside of the post to the elements before it is placed 
in the building and in wet and freezing weather the 
hole is apt to be found solid with ice, which sometimes 
forms after the column is in place in the building and 
before the roof is put on the building. 

Actual experience has shown that where this condi- 
tion takes place the ice remains in the hole until the 
building is enclosed and the heat turned on. 

In some instances fungi appear on the surface of the 
column where the circulating horizontal air holes con- 
nect with the center hole in the column. 

As the boring is,done at the sawmill before the ship- 
ping to the building site and the timber usually is left 
outdoors to season the bored hole is apt to become a 
nest for fungi. 

Therefore it appears that boring of wooden columns 
is a detriment to their life rather than an advantage, 
and should be omitted. Ends of posts should be coated 
with dampproof paint before fitting caps and setting 
into building. 


Laminations 


The laminations should come dressed on at least one 
side and one edge and with all corners chamfered at the 
sawmill, ready for cutting to proper lengths at the 
building site. 

By the use of the electric driven cross eut saw the 
laminations can be cut to proper lengths and immedi- 
ately put into place in the floor construction. The 
laminations should be cut to such lengths that they do 
not butt ends on girders. An inch space should be left 
for air circulation along the girder, also to prevent 


vibration in one panel being transferred to the adjoin- 
ing panel. 

The laminations are set in place on 
side. Each lamination is spiked to the 
every twenty-four inches on its length with a 40d wire 
nail, making a continuous wood slab which forms the 
rough floor. Every eighth lamination breaks joint on 
the girder by centering on the girder and extending of 
lamination to the center of the panel between the giri- 
ers. This is for obtaining a continuous tie the entire 
length of the building between the masonry walls. 

The purpose of chamfering the corners of the lani- 
nated flooring is to avoid the showing of shrinkage, as 
the underside of the laminations also forms the ceiling 
ot the story below. 

The laminated type of floor should not be used when 
the loading requires more than eight inches in depth 
of the laminations and where the planning of the 
building will not permit a reduction in column centers. 

Laminated floor construction has many attractive 
features that make it an ideal mill construction floor: 
(1), the size of the material makes it easy to obtain; 
(2), the handling of the material in the shipping and 
construction of the building requires less labor; (3), the 
flat slab ceiling offers an advantage in the reflection 
of light; (4), the cost of construction is less than the 
joist type of construction; (5), the installation of pipe 
is easier as better facilities for fastening hangers are 
offered. They can be placed anywhere on the panel. 

The laminated floor, due to the slab feature, during 
the construction period with varying weather condi- 
tions necessarily undergoes more or less expansion. 
Therefore this feature must be taken into consideration 
when laying the floor, so that at masonry walls a space 
is left for expansion by the omission of one lamination, 
leaving a space between the edge of the slab and the 
masonry walls of at least three inches and introducing 
occasional blocks that easily can be removed and I 
placed should expansion take place during the ol 
struction of the building. : 

This same method of taking care of expansion should 
be adopted at the columns. 

Longitudinally the laminations parallel with the ma 
sonry walls do not get any bearing on masonry walls, 
but the ends of laminations where they butt up agains 
masonry walls require wall bearing. 

For this bearing at ends of laminations the mason!) 
walls are corbeled out and a wood place is securely 
chored to the masonry for receiving the cads of lam 
nations. 

At the bearing the laminations themselves should bé 
anchored into the wall every four feet with pin ™ 
strap anchors. 

After the roof is on and just previous to !: ving the 
finished floor the temporary block at expansion joint 
at both walls and columns should be removed and | 
lamination wedged into place. At the masonry} walls } 
is best to leave at least an inch of space, but at th 
columns the laminations should be fitted snugly to fo™ 
anchorage for the columns. 


edge, side by 
adjoining one 


Mele . . oo of articles 
[This is the ninth instalment of a series 0! artic 


the tenth of which will appear next week.— EDITOR] 
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~ WEST COAST LUMBERMEN FAVOR CURTAILMENT 


Lessened Mill Output Regarded as a Business Necessity— Some Plants Reduce Production Systematically— Stocks 
Reported Somewhat Above Normal With a Few Exceptions 


WASHINGTON 


‘‘Watchful Waiting’’ Describes Buying 


THREE LAKES, WASH. 
We «re operating our mill full time and our daily pro- 


duction. is 100,000 feet. Our normal production the 
same. Jur present stock on hand is 15,000,000 feet, and 
our normal average stock 12,000,000 feet. We have very 


few oiders on file but the volume of inquiries is greater 
than it was two weeks ago. 

Our intention is te have a very light order file on 
July 1. We, in connection with practically all other 
mills, expeet to curtail one day a week, beginning June 
94, and will continue this during the rest of June and 
all oi July. 

The advice we receive from our salesmen seems to in- 
dicate that the attitude of the buyers toward the present 
market is one of ‘‘watchful waiting.’’ They believe 
they can buy at lower prices a little later on. Personally 
we believe the market will be stronger and the demand 
greater after the Fourth of July. 

J. M. Hamirv, 
Three Lakes Lumber Company. 


Shingle Mill Running—Sawmill Closed 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

We operate two mills, one being a straight shingle mill 
and the other a combination mill. We cut cedar only. 
Our combination mill has been closed about five weeks 
on account of labor troubles, and we have very little stock 
on hand. Our straight shingle mill is in full operation 
and we have on hand about two million shingles, for 
which we have all the orders we can supply of the Me- 
Master extra star A star brand. 

The price for high grade shingles seems to be fairly 
well maintained; common stars have been weak, declin- 
ing somewhat in price in the last two weeks. 

JOHN McMaster, 
John MeMaster Shingle Company. 


Curtailment Only Way to Increase Prices 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 

We have been operating our mill full time up to the 
present and have been cutting about 100,000 feet a day. 
There is a general movement on foot among all manu- 
facturers to make a curtailment in the cut of at least 
one day in the week provided 80 percent or more of the 
mills will agree to make such curtailment. This is neces- 
sary on account of the present condition of the lumber 
market. There is an overproduction of lumber and as 
the cargo mills are unable to obtain vessels to handle 
their product the car business is overcrowded. Our stocks 
are below normal and we think this is the case with most 
of the mills on the Coast. There is a good deal of eut- 
ting business at the present time, but the yard material 
orders have fallen off materially. Retail orders will not 
pick up until another thirty or sixty days as there is 
very little demand during this season of the year for 
yard stocks. We believe if there is a general curtailment 
that it will very materially stiffen the market and buyers 
that have been holding off expecting prices to go lower 
will begin to place their orders when they find out that 
the manufacturers intend to maintain a fair price for 
their product. 

F. A. MARTIN, 
President H. H. Martin Lumber Company. 


Think Concerted Curtailment Necessary 


TENINO, WASH. 

We are operating our mill full time. Our normal 
daily production is 110,000, which also represents our 
present actual production. We are carrying about 2,500,- 
000 feet of stoek, which is about 750,000 feet below nor- 
mal. We have about all the business we can handle and 
our sales about equal our shipments. So far we have 
experienced no, difficulty in keeping our order file in 
normal condition, although the volume of inquiries has 
fallen off somewhat in the last two or three weeks. Rela- 
tive to curtailment we have not adopted any definite 
policy. We would like very much to curtail one day a 
week, and would do so if we could get our neighbors to 
agree to do likewise. Unless the mills in our immediate 
Vicinity eurtail we ean not do so, on account of the 
demoralizing effect it would have on our labor situation. 
If we were to shut down one day a week and our neigh- 
bors did not, a great many of our employees would leave 
ls aol go to our neighbors. We believe, however, we will 
Wor, out a policy of curtailment that will become effec- 
tive by the first of July. From the best information we 
are ble to secure regarding the market, it looks to us as 
if i) was simply a case of concerted action on the part 
of *.e buyers to break the present market. The mills 
have only recently secured a price for their product that 
Wou | show them a small margin of profit. The late spring 
m tho Kast eaused a little lull in buying at a time when 
the \olume would normally have been much greater and a 
few of the larger operators got a little nervous and re- 
duc their prices to stimulate buying. The result was 
the same as it has always been in the past—instead of 
sti lating the buying, it had the opposite affect. The 
buyers undoubtedly wanted lumber, but they know if 





they can hold out long enough they can buy it at a much 
theaer price. It is simply now a question of who will 
boli out the longer—the millman or the buyer. In the 
oe it has always heen the buyer and it looks as if the 
nu 


was going to put one over on the millman again. 


. 








We do not expect that the present weakness will last 
longer than the early fall, and if the millmen can keep 
up their courage for another thirty days we look for a 
very good market the rest of the year. 

Mutual LuMBER CoMPANy. 





Overproduction Due to Lack of Bottoms 


RAYMOND, WASH. 
We are operating our mill twenty days a month. Our 
present stock is 5,000,000 feet and our normal average 
stock is about 4,000,000. Rail inquiries are fair, but 
cargo shipping is below normal on account of lack of 
tonnage. We regard market conditions as weak on ac- 
count of overproduction, caused largely from shortage of 

tonnage. 
RAYMOND LUMBER COMPANY. 


Operating Only at 50 Percent of Capacity 
VANCOUVER, WASH. 

Our normal daily production is 130,000 feet, and for 
some months our actual daily production has been 60,000 
feet. The volume of our present stock is about 1,500,000 
feet, while the normal average stock is about 1,000,000 
feet. 

The condition of our order file is very satisfactory and 
present inquiries are very good. Owing to market condi- 
tions for some time we have not operated our plants 
to more than half capacity. It is our policy to curtail 
the cut whenever the market is weak. 

We are being unusually rushed on our unfilled orders, 
every one being in a hurry for his material, and we are 
getting more inquiries than usual, which we take as an 
indication that the market is strengthening, and we be- 
lieve that the next ninety days will bring a much greater 
volume of business. 

N. E. ALLEN, 
Vice President Ryan-Allen Lumber Company. 


Curtailing Because of Log Shortage 
McCormick, WASH. 

We are operating two-thirds of the time and our nor- 
mal daily production is 150,000 feet. The present actual 
production is 115,000 feet. Our present stock consists of 
5,500,000 feet, though our normal stock is usually 5,000,- 
000 feet. We have orders on file for about 100 cars, and 
inquiries are few except for yard stock. Our curtailment 
is due to logging conditions. 

About the only thing we can say in regard to the mar- 
ket is that the buyer is the strong feature and the manu- 
facturer is the weak one. The mills accumulate an extra 
amount of some class of material and in order to move 
it they start reducing prices, with the usual result. Our 
salesmen all report that no doubt there will be consider- 
able buying in their territories for fall trade. 

J. LEIGH, 
MeCormick Lumber Company. 


Well Supplied With Orders 


BIGLAKE, WASH. 

We are operating our mill to its full capacity at the 
present time, manufacturing about 90,000 feet a day. 
Our present stock is very much below normal, being 
fully 50 percent less than usual. 

We have a very fair volume of orders on hand con- 
sisting of railroad orders, factory orders and regular 
yard stock. We do not expect that it will be necessary 
for us to make any curtailment, in view of the condition 
of our stock and order file. We also feel that there will 
be business enough for the normal output of all of the 
mills of Washington and Oregon. Whether or not there 
will be enough to take up the output of the new mills 
that are springing into existence we are unable to say. 
We feel, however, that conditions do not justify any ma- 
terial increase in production, as this will do more to hurt 
the market than any other factor we know-of. 

The information that comes to us from our. salesmen 
is very encouraging. 

C. C. BRONSON, 
Day Lumber Company. 


Will Shut Down Two Weeks 
RAYMOND, WASH. 

We have been operating our mill full time this year to 
its normal production of 175,000 feet daily. We cur- 
tailed one day a week during June and: will close for 
two weeks in July. Our present stock is just about nor- 
mal in amount, namely, 13,000,000 feet. We have more 
business on our order file than thirty days ago and as 
much as we care to have, our present orders being equal 
to about two months’ cutting. 

The only weak feature we can see in the present mar- 
ket is a slight uneasiness on the part of some manufac- 
turers because the volume of yard orders which they are 
receiving is not quite as much as they would like. We 
consider this purely a seasonal condition and no cause 
for alarm. The information bureau reports the orders 
coming in are materially above the normal amount for 
this time of year. We feel that the strong feature of 
the market is the demand which we are having and which 
undoubtedly will come in increasing volume from sources 
from which there has been little demand in the last three 
years. This applies to investment building in the cities 
and suburbs, factory extensions and railroad construe- 
tion, The situation seems to us remarkably strong and 


all that is necessary is for the millmen to keep their nerve 
about thirty days longer, when we believe conditions will 
be even better than they were at the beginning of this 
year. 
RALPH H. BuRNSIDE, 
Vice President Willapa Lumber Company. 
Lessening of Output the Only Course 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

We are wholesalers, not manufacturers. Our order 
file is lower at the present time than at any other time 
this year and inquiries and additional business are com 
ing in slowly. Present conditions have made us eut 
down our overhead expenses to the lowest possible extent, 
for as we see it the future outlook is not 
enough to adopt any other course. 

There is too great a preponderance of production over 
demand. The tidewater mills, owing to lack of tonnage, 
have been and are forced to turn their attention to the 
domestic and rail business. 

Our Minneapolis office advises us that it expects a fair 
amount of late July and early August buying for the fall 
market. To what extent this will develop is prob- 
lematical, but we are advised that the farmers have been 
busy in the fields, owing to the late spring in the middle 
West, and that they can not give their attention to re- 
pairs and new buildings until early in the fall. It looks 
to the writer as if we would be entirely dependent upon 
the retailer for the fall business. There is but little rail 
business and with the offshore and California tonnage 
scarce we do not believe that even the present market can 
be maintained throughout the rest of the year. The only 
remedy that we can suggest is curtailment of production 
proportionate to the demand. 

NortH AMERICAN LUMBER COMPANY. 


attractive 





OREGON 


Production Regularly Reduced 

BUXTON, ORE. 
We are at present operating our mill on full time but 
with less than a full crew, thereby curtailing produc- 
tion approximately 10,000 feet a day of ten hours. Stock 
on hand is normal, but we believe the present outlook 
good for moving all that we may cut. The only weak 
feature that we see in the present market is the scarcity 

of bottoms for offshore business. 
BuxToN LUMBER CoMPANY. 


Log Shortage Causing Curtailment 
MARSHFIELD, ORE. 

We are operating our two mills on an average of five 
days a week. We have a shortage of logs and are un- 
able to get a supply to our full capacity. This condition 
we are in hopes will improve in a short time and we will 
be running to full capacity, provided the labor and 
market conditions permit, though they do not look very 
promising at the present time. The local mills are more 
or less congested with lumber, due to the longshoremen’s 
strike, and some of them are closed down from time to 
time. 

Our daily production from the two mills is 575,000 
feet. We have not considered any definite policy of ecur- 
tailment but rather consider that the general conditions 
may make it necessary to reduce our output to some ex- 
tent during the next six months, at least. Outside of 
a very small local trade our entire output is shipped to 
our yards at Oakland and Bay Point, Cal. There is prac- 
tically no local trade at the present time, with the gen- 
eral conditions in manufacturing and shipping very un- 
certain. 

General labor is becoming very scarce. There is little 
hope of improvement along this line during the summer 
and fall months. 

ARNO MERENE, 
C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 


Mill Idle One Day a Week 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

We are operating our mill ten hours a day five days in 
a week, this making a curtailment of one day each week. 
Our daily cut is between 230,000 feet and 240,000 feet 
for ten hours. Our stock on hand is about 13,000,000 
feet, which is about 1,000,000 feet in excess of our nor- 
mal stock and is due to a quantity of hemlock which we 
were forced to manufacture into lumber this year, not 
having been able to dispose of our hemlock logs to the 
pulp companies. Stock on hand in clears and dimension 
really is below normal. 

Our files are about 50 percent below normal and orders 
of ‘such a character that even with curtailment we can 
not ship our cut. Very few desirable inquiries are reach- 
ing us at the present time, although there is a volume of 
inquiry being submitted that does not appeal to us, both 
on account of specification and price. 

With reference to market conditions we confine our- 
selves to the nearer markets and are not in touch with 
buyers in the middle West. In our territory our impres- 
sion is that stocks are above normal, owing to an un- 
precedented early spring demand from the consumer, 
which was followed by heavy purchases by the yards. 
There have been some disappointments in reference to 
crops, particularly in Idaho, where there was a great deal 
of frost, and in California, where there has been an 
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alarming absence of rain, and these factors have rather 
influenced the farmers to put off buying with a conse- 
quent increase of stock in the retail yards. With the 
first sign of a break in price only the necessary buying 
has been done, as buyers naturally feel that a further cut 
in price will follow, particularly where they are continu- 
ally being apprised through the newspapers that all of 
the mills are in active operation, as they probably realize 
better than any one else that there is entirely too much 
lumber being manufactured for the consumption. 
K. H. KorEHLeEr, 
Eastern & Western Lumber Company. 


Have Orders for Six Weeks on Hand 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

We are operating our mill five days a week, ten hours 
a day, producing 250,000 feet daily. Our present stock 
is below normal as ordinarily we carry 12,000,000 feet 
on hand. We have all the business we possibly can take 
care of in the next six weeks, even if we do not receive 
any more orders. 

We have adopted a definite policy of curtailment, based 
upon the condition of the market as evidenced by the 
association barometer. We propose to continue the cur- 
tailment until such a time as the demand is equal to the 
supply. Strangely enough about 80 percent of the mills 
of this district have come to the same conclusion. 


At this distance, everything considered as to size of 
stocks, prospects for crops and general prosperity of the 
East, together with the sane way in which manufacturers 
are curtailing and working along common sense lines, 
we feel that the fall buying will be strong. The weak 
features of the market are merely the late spring 
in much of our territory combined with lack of ton- 
nage for export purposes. The reports from sales- 
men are satisfactory. We feel we understand the condi- 
tions and are going to meet them. Those of us on the 
Columbia River and other deep water portions of the 
Northwest are confident that immediately after the war 
there will be a big demand for lumber all over the world. 

W. B. Mackay, 
North Pacific Lumber Company. 


# 
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Will Curtail Until Market Improves 


DALLAS, ORE, 
Our normal production is 100,000 feet and we are now 
cutting 90,000 feet. We have at present a stock of 
4,000,000 feet, while our normal average stock is 5,000,- 
000. We are curtailing one day a week during June and 
July and will continue to curtail until the barometer 
shows healthy condition. The present market is just in 

its usual summer condition. 
WILLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBER COMPANY. 


mmerpenigitia 
Still Getting Out Spring Orders 


4 
EUREKA, 0 
Our mill is operating full time with one bead 
down. Normal daily production 300,000 feet pong 


duction at present time 240,000 feet: volume Netual pro. 


i 
stock 38,000,000 feet ; normal average stock 3,04 present 


‘ A z 9,000 f 
We are still working on spring business on our = 
file, which should have been shipped before. ‘The . 4 
ent volume of inquiries is better than that of last - 


We have no definite policy of curtailment. 
ie W. R. MoMitran 
Poe Hammond Lumber © npany, 





.” FEARED STRIKE WILL STOP BUILDING 

LEwIsToN, Mx., June 27,—A tieup of building oper: 
ation® in Lewiston and the adjoining city of Auburn is 
expected to follow a mass meeting tomorrow of the ear. 
penters, who recently voted to demand an increase of 
wages to 45 cents an hour. The building contractors 
have refused to grant the advance. After a confereneg 
held yesterday between the master builders and the car- 
penters the union leaders announced that a strike vote 
would be taken tomorrow night. The contractors are 
willing to compromise on 41 cents an hour. It is not 
yet decided whether the carpenters employed in the mills 
of the lumber yards will be affected. 





GENERAL WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION IS PROPOSED 


California and Inland Empire Lumber Manufacturers in Joint Meeting Suggest Organization Covering the Industry 
From New Mexico to Montana—Would Unify Grading, Manufacturing, Selling and Nomenclature 


McCrovp, Cau., June 20.—Without doubt inspired by 
the rare altitude and the sight of Mount Shasta in all its 
eternal snow covered grandeur, but a few miles away, 
the get-together meeting of pine lumber manufacturers 
of California and the Inland Empire held here yester- 
day and today brought about big results, and for the first 
time in the history of the lumber industry in these two 
great pine producing regions of the West those who at- 
tended are going home with a feeling that it will not be 
long before the industry of the two sections will be 
brought into uniformity in grading, manufacturing and 
marketing. 

The newly formed California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, of which Harold D. Mor- 
tenson, of Klamath Falls, Ore., is president, had much 
to. do with bringing about this conference. Chief In- 
spector George Shields, of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Spokane, accompanied by five superin- 
tendents of Inland Empire plants and yards, arranged 
through Frederick F. Sayre, manager of the California 
Sugar & White Pine Company, to visit a number of the 
leading mills of California, and during the last two 
weeks they have been making this tour, studying the 
grades and manufacturing at each mill visited. The trip 
ended at McCloud, and an invitation was extended to 
manufacturers in California generally to meet here with 
the Inland Empire inspectors and learn the result of their 
observations. Several of the principals from the Inland 
Empire also came to McCloud to confer with the Calli- 
fornia mill men. Two days have been spent in looking 
over grades in the yards and sheds of the McCloud River 
Lumber Company. It was decided last night at a meet- 
ing of the principals to leave the inspectors here a day 
or so longer thoroughly to instruct the two new inspec- 
tors who are to unify the California grades, under the 
direction of the grading bureau of the newly organized 
California association, so that the Inland Empire and 
the California grades hereafter will be as nearly alike 
as possible. 

The California association also will take up at its next 
meeting the invitation of the Western Pine Association 
men to become a part of the grading bureau of the 
Western Pine Association, provided it can be arranged 
with that association at its midsummer meeting in Bend 
the first week in August. 

One association—perhaps the Pacific Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association—to take in the industry of California 
and the Inland Empire, was the suggestion of Thomas A. 
McCann, manager of the Shevlin-Hixon Company, Bend, 
Ore., and the Libby Lumber Company, Libby, Mont., at 
last night’s meeting, and it met with approval of every 
lumberman present, although of course it was recognized 
that there would be some obstacles in the way to be over- 
come, and that the mill men of both sections would have 
to give up some of their cherished ideas before it could 
be brought about. 

The visiting lumbermen were hospitably quartered in 
the McCloud River Lumber Company’s new hotel, and 
in the commodious summer residence of John H. Queal, 
president of the company, which, as he was absent, was 
not being occupied. With all present in the big living 
room of the Queal home, Fred F. Spencer, manager of 
the McCloud River Lumber Company, last night expressed 
the pleasure of himself and associates in having the lum- 
bermen as guests, which sentiment was appropriately re- 
sponded to on the part of the visitors by A. W. Laird, 
of Potlatch, Ida., after which Harold D. Mortenson, of 
Klamath Falls, Ore., president of the new California asso- 
ciation, took charge of the conference. James P. Me- 
Goldrick, a director of the Western Pine association, 
Spokane, explained what had been accomplished in the 
Inland Empire by associated effort. George Shields re- 
ported that he had not found any great difference in the 
grades at the mills he had visited but that there was 
need of something to bring about an absolute uniformity. 
He thought it possible to make the same grades in the 
two territories. 








Suggests Combining All Pine Associations 

It was then that Mr. McCann expressed the hope that 
one big pine association could be brought about, similar 
to the Southern Pine Association, to take in the Inland 
Empire and California, so that all manufacturers of pine 
lumber in the western country, from New Mexico to 
Montana, could work together. The headquarters might 
be in Portland, Ore., as a matter of convenience, though 
in his opinion that was immaterial. Local organizations 
to look after local matters should be continued. He be- 
lieved the time opportune to form a general Pacific pine 
manufacturers’ association, so as to bring about a uni- 
formity in manufacture, sizes, grades and nomenclature, 
so that the eastern buyers no longer would be confused 
= buying pine lumber from different sections of the 

est. 

Charles R. Wisdom, of San Francisco, thought it time 
that California and Inland Empire lumbermen would 
quit fighting each other and begin to fight harder for 
business. 

W. C. Landon, of Klamath Falls, who recently came 
west from Wausau, Wis., where he was president of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, said he was surprised to find no organization 
of manufacturers of California pine. The industry is too 
large to lack an organization, and he was glad to see 
that one had now been formed, as there is a great oppor- 
tunity to help the industry, particularly in grades and in 
selling. 

W. R. Thorson, of Tuolumne, Cal., was of the opinion 
the grades of pine in the West should be made uniform 
by one organization, but that local associations could take 
eare of local matters. Heretofore in California, the Cal- 
ifornia Sugar & White Pine Company, because it markets 
a large part of the output of the mills, has been doing 
the work for the betterment of the industry that else- 
where is done by association, but a general California 
association could get better results all around. 

Grades Will be Easy to Codrdinate 

Inspector Shields said there would be no trouble in 
fitting the grades to all of the woods. Mr. Laird believed 
by working together many of the differences between the 
two sections could be adjusted. There must be codpera- 
tion to make the lumber business profitable to those who 
have their money invested in it. In the Inland Empire 
during the last three years more had been accomplished 
than ever before, because of codperation. He believed 
that during the next forty days the demand would be 
quiet, and it behooved manufacturers to hold firm. Labor 
searcity would prevent overproduction, and confidence 
in one another would hold the situation. The crop out- 
look is excellent and everything points to good business 
ahead, and when the war is over the lumber industry will 
be the first to show a great development. 

D. H. Steinmetz, of Sonora, Cal., thought the in- 
spectors from the two districts should confer longer, and 
it was so decided, that the California inspection might 
be properly agreed upon. 

President Mortenson explained what the new California 
association hoped to do. Out of about 850,000,000 feet 
of lumber to be made by the pine mills of this territory 
about 660,000,000 feet already have signed for member- 
ship in the association. One of the hopes of those who 
organized it is that California and the Inland Empire 
may work closer together, perhaps through one general 
association. A meeting of the California association will 
be held, probably at Klamath Falls, just before the mid- 
summer meeting of the Western Pine association at 
Bend Ore., the first week in August, and then a delega- 
tion will go from the California association to the Bend 
meeting. 


Invite Californians to Bend Meeting 
Mr. McCann invited everyone to attend the Bend meet- 
ing so another get-together meeting may be held. Mr. 
Mortenson stated that an invitation would be extended to 
all the Inland Empire lumbermen at the Bend meeting 


to come down to Klamath Falls the day following, in 
autos that would be furnished by the Klamath Falls 
boosters, visiting Crater Lake on the way and then 
spending a day or so visiting the Klamath Falls plants 
and touring the upper lake. A delightful time is prom- 
ised all who take the trip. 

Everyone of the McCloud staff, including Fred F. 
Spencer, manager, F. O. MeGavic, sales manager, W, (, 
Kahman, his assistant, and Dave Painter, Mr. Spen- 
cer’s assistant, exerted himself to show the visiting 
lumbermen about and make the inspection of manufactur 
ing and grading easier. 

President Mortenson and Acting Secretary E, A, 
Blocklinger, both about of a size and both earnest hus 
tlers, were termed the ‘‘Gold Dust Twins’? by Charles R. 
Wisdom, who in turn was called by them the ‘‘Beef 
Trust. ’’ 

McCloud brought back recollections of earlier days to 
Charles R. Wisdom. His father, the late John R. Wis- 
dom, was the first president and manager of the MeCloud 
River Lumber Company, when it was purchased by its 
present owners from the Scott & VanArsdale Lumber 
Company, and C. R. Wisdom was associated here with his 
father and looked after the operations after his father’s 
death until the late S. S. Johnson became its president 
and manager. He was succeeded by John H. Queal, of 
Minneapolis, at present at its head. 

The two mills of the McCloud River Lumber Company 
annually manufacture about 100,000,000 feet of lumber, 
year in and year out, both running night and day and 
both being equipped with two bands. 

Those Present 

Those attending the conference were: 

H. D. Mortenson, Pelican Bay Lumber Company, Klamath 

Falls, Ore. 
wag 8 Landon, Pelican Bay Lumber Company, Klamath Falls, 


E, H. Pike, Pelican Bay Lumber Company, Klamath Falls, 
re. 


i ig R. Wisdom, Red River Lumber Company, Westwood, 
al. 


E. L. Dixon, Red River Lumber Company, Westwood, Cal. 

Frederick F. Sayre, California Sugar & White Pine Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Raymond Sayre, San Francisco, Cal. 

W. R. Thorsen, West Side Lumber Company, Tuolumne, Cal. 

J. R. Prince, West Side Lumber Company, Tuolumne, Cal. ; 

KE. a Blocklinger, Dorris Lumber & Box Company, Dortis, 
Cal, 

D. H. Steinmetz, Standard Lumber Company, Standard, Cal. 

D. x. Steinmetz, jr., Standard Lumber Company, Standard, 
Cal. ; 

George Shields, Chief Inspector, Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association, Spokane, Wash. - 

CA. Rockstrom, McGoldrick Lumber Company, Spoktn 

asn. 

T. W. Nock, Oregon Lumber Company, Baker, Ore. | 

s. in McCoubrey, Panhandle Lumber Company, Spirit Lake, 
da. 

J. E. Frederickson, Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, Ida. 

A. W. Laird, Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, Ida. 

3: Re MoGeiicir, McGoldrick Lumber Company, Spokane, 
Vash, 

John M. Richards, Idaho White Pine Manufacturers’ Agents; 
Spokane, Wash. 

W. J. Lau, the Shevlin interests, Minneapolis. Minn. 

Thomas A. McCann, Shevlin-Hixon Company, Bend, Ore. and 
Libby Lumber Company, Libby, Mont. 

Fred Horstkotte, Bend, Ore. 

George M. Cornwall, the Timberman, Portland, Ore. 

Fred H. Gilman, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Seattle, Wash. 4 

F. F. Spencer, McCloud River Lumber Company, McClou, 


Cal. 

F. O. McGavic, McCloud River Lumber Company, McCloud, 
al. 

W. G. Kahman, McCloud River Lumber Company, McCloud. 
Cal. 

a Painter, McCloud River Lumber Company, McCloud, 


Al. 
Weed Is Visited 

After lunch today, the McCloud River Lumber Com 
pany furnished automobiles and took all of the visiting 
lumbermen to Weed, 25 miles distant, for an inspection 
of the big plant of the Weed Lumber Company. Severt 
hours were spent going over the two sawmills, the nan 
and door factory, the box factory and the veneer plant. 
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Southern Pine School of Salesmanship a Big Step in 
Intelligent Trade Promotion 


The greatest weakness of the lumber trade in recent years has 
been lack of salesmanship. It could not truthfully be said that 
the industry lacks sales ability, but there has been too little 
coordination of effort, too little unity of action in sales promo- 
tion, with the result that lumber has been bought rather than 
sold; and wherever aggressive competition has appeared lumber 
has yielded to that competition, in some measure at least, because 
of the industry’s failure to use its own selling talent. 

Salesmanship ought to be the foundation of the business; 
if it were lumber would be substituting for other materials 
where today other materials are substituting for lumber. Real 
salesmanship has marketed untold millions of dollars’ worth of 
goods having less inherent merit than a No. 2 common yellow 
pine board possesses. Real salesmanship. has made the people 
want innumerable articles and commodities the merit of which 
is in no way comparable with the real merit of lumber. 

Unfortunately for the lumber industry, the aggressive sales- 
manship of other competing industries has convinced large 
numbers of lumbermen themselves that they are dealing in ‘an 
inferior material, and many more who have not been convinced 
have come to suspect that such is the ease and, harboring that 
suspicion, have become negative factors in the promotion of their 
own business. 

The lumberman who fully realizes the actual merit of the 
commodity he is handling is a rarity. This is too often true 
because the average lumberman in years past has neglected to 
inquire into the uses of wood and has come to regard it solely 
from the standpoint of the producer or the distributer. He 
has become too familiar with the subject, regarding it from one 
viewpoint only, and familiarity has bred the shadow of contempt. 

These facts are amply verified by the records of cases where 
lumbermen have used competing materials for purposes of their 
own when lumber might have been used to better advantage. 
Many. have been the tacit testimonials by lumbermen to their 
confidence in concrete and brick and other materials that are 
wood’s competitors and, for many purposes, are inferior sub- 
stitutes. 

It is extremely fortunate for the industry that lumbermen 
are beginning to acquire the basis of salesmanship—confidence 
in their own goods. Much time and effort have been required 
to persuade them that such confidence is justified, and the home 
missionary work is not done by any means. But real sales- 
manship is not nearly so rare in the lumber industry as it was 
five years ago, and with the start that has been made there 
is in sight a reasonable prospect of the development of a very 
high order of salesmanship—of the development of that codrdi- 
nation of sales effort that is absolutely essential if the markets 
for forest products are to be broadened sufficiently to take éare 
of the country’s possible production. 

It must be borne in mind that by ‘‘salesmanship’’ is meant 
the aggregate ability of the industry to market its goods upon 
that intelligent basis that will insure a reasonable profit on the 
sale of a meritorious article. Such salesmanship in the aggre- 
gate can be created only when the divisions and subdivisions of 
the industry have acquired a reasonable degree of efficiency in 
selling. If the manufacturer is an expert in the sale of his 
lumber to dealers and knows nothing whatever about the process 
involved in selling the consumer; if the distributer knows how 
to market the product to the consumer but knows nothing about 
its manufacture or the processes by which it comes from the 
manufacturer to him for distribution, there is not in the aggre- 


gate that measure of efficiency that should exist in a large and 
well organized industry. 

In the southern yellow pine field much attention has bec 
paid to the character and degree of salesmanship employed in 
marketing the product to the consumer, and the activities of 
the Southern Pine Association have been of great assistance to 
the distributer in his effort to put before the consumer the 
truth about his particular wood. When this association planned 
the School of Salesmanship that was held at St. Louis this 
week it made the first really practical attempt to codrdinate the 
work of reaching the consumer and the work of reaching the 
retail dealer and other buyers who resell to the consumer. The 
idea of a School of Salesmanship designed to make the manufac- 
turer’s salesman a means of bringing manufacturer and dis- 
tributer much closer together and of enabling them to codperate 
in the common task of convincing and selling the consumer was 
bound eventually to have a very important place in the scheme 
of southern pine sales promotion. 

The three day period devoted to the sessions of the School of 
Salesmanship was in practically the unanimous opinion of those 
present very well spent, and there is no doubt that a very con- 
siderable number of traveling salesmen who hitherto have looked 
upon the product they sell as just boards and slivers left the 
final session at St. Louis with the impression that they are 
handling a commodity of hitherto unsuspected merit. 

There is very little doubt, moreover, that these same salesmen, 
with a new knowledge of wood and its uses, a new respect for it 
growing out of that knowledge, will go forth able and eager to 
spread their impressions among the dealers who distribute lum- 
ber to the consumer and whose opinions are of tremendous 
importance because of the weight they carry with the consumer. 

Several hundred southern pine salesmen undoubtedly acquired 
a new view of their profession and mission in business. Many 
of them for the first time realized that a tremendous responsi- 
bility rests upon them; that they are the personal representatives 
of the men who have capital invested in stumpage and milling 
plants and who, unless they are able to get that capital and a 
reasonable profit out of their business, can not afford to pay 
salaries and expense accounts. 

The first School of Salesmanship developed many interesting 
points upon which future sessions may be erected. For one 
thing, it brought out the fact that while the manufacturer is 
intensely interested in the salesman’s work the salesman is 
equally as much interested in the operations of manufacturing. 
It brought out ample evidence that the salesman who has a 
knowledge of manufacturing is a better salesman for the pos- 
session of that knowledge, and that the manufacturer who knows 
something about selling lumber is a better manufacturer for 
havipg acquired that knowledge. 

It is not to be expected, of course, that a three day affair of 
this sort will accomplish the eure of the industry’s ills. The 
first school should be regarded merely as a good beginning and 
the work should be carried forward as energetically as it has 
been initiated. It is one of the most thoroughly practical edu- 
cational projects ever undertaken in the trade and as such is 
a real credit to the men who conceived and executed the idea. 
It should serve as a nucleus for the broader educational cam- 
paign that is needed to raise the standards of salesmanship 
throughout the industry and to restore that complete confidence 
in the products of the forest that is so essential to the mainte- 
nance of a stable demand and a dependable market. 
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~ SCHOOL OF SALESMANSHIP A BIG SUCCESS 





Authorities Teach Lumber Distribution in All Known Phases and From All Angles — Half 
a Thousand Enthusiasts Enlightened—Results Certain of Practical Value 


gr, Lours, Mo., June 28.—The first session of the 
school of Salesmanship, under the auspices of the com- 
mittee on sales and distribution of the Southern Pine 


Association, opened in the American Theater in this city 
Monday, June 26. The usual preliminaries incidental to 
such assemblies attended the opening meeting. Dr. W. C. 
Biting, of the Second Baptist church, St. Louis, delivered 
the invocation and there was an address of welcome by 
Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, in his usual felicitous vein. 
He presented to the chairman of the meeting a key to 
the city and a gavel of longleaf pine, the handle of short- 
jeaf and the ends faced with hard maple. The chairman 
replied in a brief address setting forth the purpose of the 
meeting. He said that the School of Salesmanship was 
porn of the purpose of the Southern Pine Association to 
increase the use of yellow pine and generally advance the 
yellow pine industry. This is to be done in strict conform- 
ity with well established bustness principles and in line 
with the highest standards of integrity. The value to the 
salesman of having behind him the prestige of an organi- 
tion of the probity and character of the Southern Pine 
Association is not to be considered as otherwise than an 
asset. It is likewise intended to teach the new uses to 
which the product he sells may be put. 

This was followed by ‘Organization as a Means of 
Efficiency,’’ by Charles 8. Keith, president of the South- 
em Pine Association, of Kansas City. He went to some 
extent into the advantages of organization and cited the 
Southern Pine Association as evidence of the value of 
organization. - 
The Association’s Real Work 

‘‘What the Southern Pine Association Is’’ was the 
title of an address by J. E. Rhodes, of New Orleans, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Pine Association. 
Mr. Rhodes said that one of the purposes of the adver- 
tising committee of the association was to send literature 
and pictures to the salesman that would keep him fully 
advised of what was happening in the trade. There is a 
publicity department which prepares the literature to be 
sent to the salesmen and others. It prepares a news 
letter that is sent out and published by fifty-five papers 
of various kinds. There is also a traffic service that 
keeps on file all transportation tariffs, the rulings of 
various commissions, and all statistics pertaining to the 
trade. The service is prepared to furnish such informa- 
tion to the members. of the association as well as take 
up traffic and similar problems that may be of concern 
to the trade and push them to conclusions. The associa- 
tim has an engineering department that scientifically 
studies problems of construction, the utilizing of waste, 
that seeks to learn all there is to know about creosoting 
and wood block paving. The knowledge of these scien- 
tifie experts is at the command of the members. The 
architectural department prepares plans and sends them 
out through the advertising department. Changes in the 
building laws and ordinances that may affect the build- 
ing trade are kept track of and of these the membership 
is duly informed. An export sales department exercises 
a supervision over the export feature of the trade. It 
keeps an expert representative in Europe, and this repre- 
sentative is now in Paris with an exhibition of yellow 
pine and its uses, which is attracting a great deal of at- 
tention despite the counter attractions of the great war. 

The association studies to improve, and so to conduct 
business that it conforms strictly to the laws of the land. 
In this connection the speaker read a letter from Presi- 
dent Wilson to the Federal Trade Commission, containing 
an argument for the standardization of products and pro- 
cesses, which he indorsed. Finally, he said, the associa- 
tion stands for efficiency, for improvement in grade, for 
guaranteed measurement, the prevention of waste, for co- 
operation, for scientific research in all departments of 
the business, for the systematization of accounts, for in- 
dustry, integrity and the square deal. 


H. T. KENDALL, 
Houston,. Tex. 
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h. M. HALLOWELL, 





Harry T. Kendall, chairman of the committee on sales 
and distribution, to whom the organization of the school 
is principally due, next called attention to the ‘‘ question 
box,’’ one of the most interesting factors of the meet- 
ing. He said that if any of the thousand and one ques- 
tions that confront the salesman were put in writing and 
left in the box they would be put up to the experts and 
if it were possible they would be answered. He read a 
number of the questions already propounded, some of 
which excited laughter. 

Applied Psychology and Salesmanship 

The striking address of the day’s session was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Stanley I. Krebs, of the Institute of Mercan- 
tile Art, Philadelphia, Pa. His subject as it was formally 
printed on the program was: ‘‘Character Judging as a 
Business Asset,’’ but ‘‘ Applied Psychology’’ he consid- 
ered a more succinct statement of his subject. Psychology 
is a science. Salesmanship is a science. Science is not 
the opinion of any one or the combined opinion of many. 
Science is a combination of facts. Facts can be repeated, 














ELECTRIC SIGN IN FRONT OF AMERICAN THEATER 


can be demonstrated, can be tested by experiment. Sales- 
manship is the combination of many experiences, of manv 
facts. If one aerolite dropped to the earth it would not 
be a science, because not repeated, although perfectly 
true. But the phenomenon having been frequently re- 
peated there is a science of aerolites. He mentioned such 
things as phrenology, palmistry, astrology and physiog- 
nomy as pseudo-sciences that would do the salesman no 
good, although in phyiognomy he made an exception of 
the moving face. But even if they were real sciences he 
thought the salesman would have difficulty in getting the 
customer to hold still long enough to apply them. He ac- 
cepted Herbert Spencer’s definition of science, as classi- 
fied knowledge, and therefore concluded that psychology 
is a science. He considered failures as worthy of scien- 
tific study as successes. 

According to the speaker, the world is doing just five 
things, which may be described under the following 
heads: Production, distribution, government, education 
and religion. They all are an effort to add to the happi- 
ness of humanity. All men are engaged in doing a part 
of one of these five things. If a man is not doing one of 
these, he ought to be locked up, for he is doing something 
to add to the misery of the world, is anti-social and a 
menace. The five divisions of human effort are placed 
in the order of their business importance. And the men 
making their contribution to the happiness of the world 
through doing one of these five things ought to enter into 
the spirit of it with the enthusiasm of youth. 





Elizabeth, La. 


S. B. BISSELL, 
Laurel, Miss. 


In the science of salesmanship there are also five ele 
ments: - The salesman, the customer, the goods and 
money and the sale. The salesman starts out to handle 
the other four elements, and if he fails to do so the fault 
is nearly always his. If he can not make a sale he should 
strive to make a partial sale; that is to say, prepare the 
ground for a sale next month or next year, a thing fai 
too many salesmen neglect. The salesman who fails to 
handle the elements mentioned may be short on imagina 
tion, edueation or tact, but the fault is generally to be 
found in himself. The speaker laid stress on the neces 
sity for imagination in the salesman, and said that he 
had written thirty-two books, among them one of 600 
pages on shoes, but that there is no product that stimu- 
lates the imagination more or has a more wonderful his- 
tory than lumber, and yet there is no book on that sub 
ject. One of the chief requirements of the salesman is 
tact. But the real science for the salesman to study is 
the book of human nature. And it is the hardest of all 
studies. The ancients had many formulas for the study 
of this difficult science, but none of them was any good. 
The salesman must study it from the book of life itself. 


Requisites in Selling 


Dr. Krebs said that in approaching men the salesmen 
could get a line on them by studying their peculiarities. 
Any little peculiarity of dress or of manner, of the tone 
of the voice, should be noted. The tone of the voice, the 
emphasis of words, often told more than the spoken 
words. He gave to them three temperaments, the quick, 
the medium and the slow, and the salesman who is wise 
will adjust himself to each in approaching his customer. 
He further divided men into three types—the man who 
thinks, the one who feels and the one who wills. The 
salesman must learn to recognize these types to succeed. 
In selling to the thoughtful man an appeal must be made 
to his reason. He will reject as sentimental methods that 
might be applied to the emotional man, and his opposition 
would be aroused if the methods that might be used with 
the man of will are applied to him. The emotional man 
is all heart. The salesman may be friendly or even 
familiar with him. The man of will has little of the 
qualities possessed by the other two. Aggressiveness 
nearly always counts with him, because it is a reflection 
of his own methods. The speaker went on to tell the 
manners and peculiarities by which these three types of 
men may be recognized. 

The speaker digressed to compare this republic with 
ancient civilizations. He said that the question had been 
put up to him as to why this republic would not go the 
way of the ancient empire of the earth—specifically Per- 
sia, which for hundreds of years endured as one of the 
mightiest nations of the earth, with an extent of terri- 
tory greater than our own, but is now shrunk to pitiful 
proportions. The same process by which the rich grow 
richer and the poor poorer is going on in this country 
now that once went forward in ancient Persia. Why was 
this nation so favored of God that it would not go the 
way of Persia? his interrogator wanted to know, and the 
speaker could not answer; but now he has found the 
answer. It is because of the difference to be found in 
modern industrialism, in production, manufactures and 
distribution, which Persia, lacking, failed to bridge the 
distance between her diverging classes. 

The doctor spoke of the influence of the great war on 
America and said that while he was born half German and 
half French, that he was neither pro-German nor pro- 
French, but that he is most. emphatically pro-American. 
At which pronouncement the audience testified its lively 
patriotism by load and spontaneous applause. 

At the end of the address the audience further testi- 
fied its appreciation of the doctor by giving him a rising 
vote of thanks, and at the adjournment for lunch many 
climbed on the stage to congratulate him. 


J. E. CRAWFORD, 
Lake Charles, La. 
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M. B. NELSON, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Codperation’s Advantages 


M. B. Nelson, general sales agent of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, of Kansas City, read a paper at the 
afternoon session on ‘‘ Codperation With Distributers and 
Consumers.’’ Mr. Nelson thought that one of the de- 
ficiencies of the trade was the unwillingness of salesmen 
and others to do things that might benefit the trade gen- 
erally. Unless a personal advantage was apparent noth- 
ing was done. For one thing, much could be done in 
promoting a knowledge for the greater use of lumber. 
This general welfare of the business could be promoted 
only through orgaization, by a closer codperation with 
the distributer and the consumer. The salesmen should 
be urged to investigate the methods employed by dealers 
and distributers, report their findings to the general 
offices, and these, in turn, should report to the associa- 
tion. He thought education as to the merits of lumber 
and the many ways in which it could be used was meager 
and believed that salesmen could be of profit to the trade 
by suggesting to dealers the ways in which yellow pine 
may be used. The use of yellow pine is decreasing, and 
he thought more effort should be made to defend it 
against such substitutes as are not as good as it is. Sales- 
men should be organized into small groups for the pur- 
pose of thus boosting the trade, and there should be 
closer codperation between the trade and architects, en- 
gineers and builders. All of which is to be achieved 
through closer organization. 

D. M. Barrett, editor of Salesmanship Magazine and 
general chairman of the World Salesmanship Congress, 
of Detroit, Mich., delivered an address on ‘‘Salesman- 
ship.’’ Almost the entire address was devoted to a plea 
for growth. Salesmanship, he said, is an expression of 
the spirit of growth. It is enlightened selfishness, in- 
telligent discontent, which after all is the foree that 
moves the world forward. It is the thing which of all 
others contributes most to progress, and he urged his 
hearers to cultivate it as an element of growth. He is a 
believer in just compensation and gave employers this 
maxim: ‘*Don’t hire service and don’t steal it.’’ 

‘<The Advantages of a Technical Training to the Lum- 
ber Salesman’’ was the subject of a short address by 8S. 
KE. Robison, of the Western Lumber Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

H. S. Gardner, consulting engineer of the National 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association, gave a demonstration, 
illustrated by slides, of the action of paints on lumber 
and other material. 


THE BANQUET 


About 400 salesmen attended the banquet held in the 
main dining room of the Planters Hotel Monday even- 
ing. The entertainment which followed the dinner 


. LEWIS THOMPSON, 
Houston, Tex. 


B. F. BONNER, 
Houston, Tex. 
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RANSOM GRIFFIN, J. B. WHITE, 
Kansas City, Mo. 






was under the auspices of the Lumber Press Club. It 
included an eight page newspaper, The Lumber Press 
Club News, which purported to be but was not, in 
fact, the program of entertainment; also ‘‘stunts’’ by 
William G. Wilmot, of Chicago; Max Sondheimer, 
of Memphis, Tenn.; J. C. Dionne, of Houston, Tex.; 
James A. Kirby, of New Orleans, La., and others. A 
squad of soldiers from Jefferson Barracks was present 
to see that martial law was.enforced. Nelson A. Glad- 
ding, of E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, acted as 
chorister and led the singing of the national airs that 
were the musical features of the evening. B. A. John- 
son acted as master of ceremonies. 

Unfortunately the evening was exceptionally hot, 
but the audience was very patient and ‘the perform- 
ance passed off without notable ‘‘hitch’’ with the 
exception of the moving pictures which were exhibited 
by a representative of the Motion Picture-Scope Com- 
pany, of Chicago, who used one of that company’s 
portable machines but was unable to get the best pos- 
sible results because of an accident to the screen on 
which the pictures were intended to be shown, which 
necessitated substituting a white cloth screen of 
smaller dimensions than the one usually employed. On 
this account the pictures, which included the films 
that have been made for the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association illustrating trade marking and 
exploiting the use of wood, did not appear to the best 
advantage. 

It was generally voted that the entertainment was 
entirely novel and that in spite of adverse weather 
conditions it was a very enjoyable affair. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The second day’s session convened at the American 
Theater promptly on Tuesday, for promptness seems to be 
one of the virtues of this body. 

At the opening of the session C. J. Mansfield, gen- 
eral manager of the Arkansas Lumber Company, read 
a paper on ‘‘The Cost of Production From the Pond 
to the Sorting Chain.’’ He said that in looking over 
the figures covering the comparatiye cost of shipment, 
as prepared by the Southern Pine Association on a 
three months’ period, he found that the total cost of 
green lumber on the sorting chain was $11.469 a thou- 
sand, board measure. 


. 


Cooperation Between Architects and Builders Urged 


Jason F. Richardson, jr., of Ottawa, Ill, read a 
paper on ‘‘Codperation of Architects and Builders.’’ 
He urged that architects and salesmen get together, 
and said that the influence of the architect was widen- 





Kansas City, Mo. 


J. A. MEYER, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


JOHN L. KAUL, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ing. He said the demand of the architects on the 
lumber business was closer alignment and honest lum- 
ber. He thought that lumber is ‘‘coming back” 
again. There is need for greater carefulness by archi- 
tects in demanding that when longleaf pine is speci- 
fied, shortleaf is not used. Too few architects know 
lumber. They are dependent on the lumberman. It 
is therefore the more important that the salesman 
advise the architect honestly. Salesmen should save 
lumber from the disgrace of wrong usage by assisting 
the architects. The two should investigate the need 
of the customer, to the profit of all. ‘‘Find the pur 
pose for which lumber is used,’’? Mr. Richardson said. 
‘““It saves everybody trouble in the end.’’ He dis- 
cussed fire risks and said the insurance companies 
considered a properly built factory of mill construe- 
tion a better risk than some supposed fireproof build- 
ings. The architect specifies the steel and concrete 
manufactures that he wants, and he gets them. He 
ought to be able to get the lumber he wants. He 
said the standard specifications for structural lumber, 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 29, 
1916, were great helps to architects. He commended 
highly and recommended to the salesmen the reading 
of trade papers. ‘‘The trade journal is the medium 
for exchange of ideas in all trades,’’ said he. ‘‘It 
is the strong influence for codperation and publicity.”’ 

The third address of the morning was on the subject 
of ‘‘ Yellow Pine Shingles,’’ by J. H. Eddy, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., chairman of the shingle committee of the 
Southern Pine Association. He insisted that the yellow 
pine shingle constituted a valuable by-product of the in- 
dustry, with a near market, and yet had been singularly 
neglected or manufactured only by poorly equipped 
mills from inferior material. This has given the substi- 
tute manufacturer his opportunity. He described the re- 
quirements demanded of the best roofing and asserted 
that yellow pine shingles met every one of them. He 
thought that all competitors of the yellow pine shingle 
fell by the wayside, save perhaps tile and slate, which are 
expensive. Making shingles too thin or too wide and the 
crowning folly of kiln drying them had inereased the 
fire risk and had left the shingle maker open to the com- 
petition of the substitute manufacturer. Mr. Eddy 
pointed out that the biggest fire losses occur in the busi- 
ness parts of the big cities, where shingles are not used, 
while in dwellings it is the contents that generally burn. 
It is necessary to paint shingles to minimize the fire 
risk, yet this is seldom done. Fortunately, the shingle 
manufacturers have been compelled to do something and 
what has been done will be found in the rules adopted 
by the grading committee of the Southern Pine <Associa- 
tion. The laboratory department is working out formulae 
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for chemical treatment and the paint manufacturers are 
cooperating to cover this fire risk. He urged his hearers 
to assist in educating the people in the proper use of 
shingle roofs. : 

‘(Judging Orders’? was the title of a paper by 
Frank k. Watkins, general sales agent of the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange, Kansas City. He said that 
orders that looked best sometimes were very far from 
that, as they compelled the revision of stock sheets and 
threw the yard out of adjustment. Proportion was a 
great element to be considered in reference to all 

ders. 

" Veteran Salesman Gives His Views 

‘‘Lumber Salesmanship’’ was the title of the address 
delivered by Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lum- 
per Company, Chicago. He said that he, in a degree, 
represented the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and said that he wished to compliment the South- 
ern Pine Association on the advances it was making, as 
indicated by this school, and especially complimented it 
on having such a man as J. E. Rhodes, whom he knew 
well, as its secretary-manager. However, he considered 
the yellow pine trade unfortunate in that while in 80 
percent of its territory it has no competitors as a lum- 
ber, it has not succeeded in stabilizing itself as has white 
pine, which in its territory meets all kinds of woods. He 
had seen the day when Chicago as the center of the 
great white pine trade shipped a whole train load right 
through the yellow pine country to San Antonio, Tex.; 
but conditions have changed and yellow pine now is being 
shipped into Chicago. Forty years ago white pine was 
the only lumber used in the North and West and the con- 
ditions of nature were particularly favorable to market- 
ing. He reviewed conditions as they existed forty years 
ago, when Chicago was the largest lumber market in the 
world. He said that he had been a salesman nearly all 
his life and had travelled over nearly all parts of the 
northern half of this country. Mr. Hines devoted con- 
siderable time to telling the conditions that existed in 
the trade in those days, when the producer came to the 


which credit operated, but today a more exact system 
exists. Today the salesman must know all the applica- 
tions to which lumber is put; he must know prices, speci- 
fications and standards. Mr. Hines showed how a thor- 
ough knowledge of woods, their character and their uses 
would yield benefit to the salesmen, the dealer and to the 
consumer. Salesmanship is becoming an art, some of 
the elements of which are preparedness, intelligence, per- 
severance and courtesy. The salesman is the eyes of the 
trade, but he has not been utilized by the trade to the 
extent he could be. 

Mr. Hines’ address was very well received. 

Ben S. Woodhead moved a vote of thanks to the 
press committee of the trade papers for the banquet and 
entertainment at the Planters Hotel the preceding eve- 
ning. It was given. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The first address of the afternoon session was made 
by James H. Heyl, of Columbus, Ohio, of Eastman, Gar- 
diner & Co., on ‘‘How Best to Cover Territory.’’ He 
thought the day is coming when territory will be alloted 
that can be covered every four weeks, with the salesman 
residing near the center of his territory. Making out 
routes in advance is important, he said. He drew copi- 
ously from his personal experiences to illustrate his 
theories in covering territory. 

Robert 8. Lindstrom, of the Illinois Chapter American 
Institute of Architects, Chicago, read a paper on ‘‘ Mill 
Construction.’’? He discussed the manner in which yel- 
low pine could be used in mill construction and blamed 
the trade in that it had left to the architect the solution 
of many problems that should be solved by the lumber- 
man. In treating with the architect the salesman has 
not been any too frank or honest in giving the latter the 
benefit of his knowledge. He made a plea for a better 
understanding between the two. The salesman must 
specialize. He can not specialize in the lumber used for 
apartments and in mill construction also. The same fact 
holds good as to the architect. He, too, must specialize. 


6. Knowledge of the methods and costs 





OF MORUIACHHTE 2.2. cescccecicces 85 85 
7. Knowledge of grading rules........ 75 85 
8. Market conditions, prices, etc...... 100 100 
9. Traffic rules and transportation.... 75 100 
10. Knowledge of retail merchandising. 60 60 
pa i ee ee a A Ce ee Passed 10 
12. Truthfulness and honesty Paces 100 90 
ee | rer (rey ne. Ap ee 90 90 
14. Confidence in self and your goods.. 100 100 
NEON, ow: 6540. 0'0 047s Oa Ras ere da weteinbs 100 100 
SG.  PePROMGl NORUNESN n.6 0c cccccccccvces No claim 100 
17. Tact and judgment................No claim 80 
18. Personality, address and approach. Passed Th 


19. Initiative and originality.......... 70 70 
20. Economy and profits............... 90 90 
21. Knowledge of human nature and 
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) 75 
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SE. WOE ccccce eee cc ecccccscccerecs 85 85 
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Analyze yourself and make a personal estimate of your 
percentages (based on 100 percent theoretical), add them up 


and divide by 23. 


Chairman Kendall then said that the success of the 
Southern Pine Association was due to the fact that every 
body was given something to do. To that end it has 
been decided to organize the salesmen into States and 
trade territories. He requested those present to sep 
arate into groups and each organize by electing a chair 
man and alternate, these to meet later and complete the 
organization. This resulted in the naming of the fol- 
lowing, the chairmen’s names standing first: 

Northern Illinois: S. E. Barwick, Chicago, Ill.; Jack RF. 
Brantley, Chicago, Il. 

Southern Illinois: E. D. Eckhart; E. E. Willett. 

Minnesota and Iowa east of Des Moines: Charles E. Mar- 
tin, Cedar Rapids, lowa; George C. Clements, Marengo, Ia 

Nebraska and Iowa west of Des Moines: R. K. Eaton, Des 
Moines, Iowa; William M. Simpson, Omaha, Neb. 

Missouri west of Jefferson City: C. W. Thornton, Kansas 
City, Mo.; J. H. Herbert. 

Missouri east of Jefferson City: R. S. Price, St. Louis, 
Mo.; L. M. Tully, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ohio: J. E. Diamond, Cleveland, Ohio; James H. Heyl, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





A SESSION OF THE SCHOOL OF SALESMANSHIP HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, ST. LOUIS, MO., JUNE 26-28. 


market not knowing what conditions he would meet; how 
ship loads drifted in at times to glut the market, while 
at other times the receipts fell below the demand. He 
said he began his career as a tally boy in 1879 and had 
a good opportunity to observe conditions. Many of the 
cargoes were sold at auction. Specifications and grading 
scarcely existed. Inspection consisted in looking at a 
few of the top boards. The great West was being set- 
tled at that time and the consumer was not in the least 
particular as to standards. If the lot was mixed lum- 
ber he did not object, and the measurements did not 
need to be accurate. The yards wanted lumber and they 
wanted it in a hurry. The salesman in those days was 
little more than an order taker. Indeed, conditions in the 
lumber trade were then chaotic and so continued up to 
the early 90s. Some time in the last named years 
certain Chicago manufacturers set aside yards where an 
attempt was made to sort lumber. This was the begin- 
ning of a change. They discovered rates. They began 
to understand that they must standardize grades if rates 
Were to be standardized. It was the beginning of the 
systematization of the lumber trade. Uniformity in in- 
Spection was finally adopted. He dwelt on the value of 
het quotation and intimated that the lack of this is one 
defect of the yellow pine trade. A price current that 
varies all the way from $5 to $15 a thousand is no price 
current at all. The result is that it is impossible to buy 
yellow pine intelligently. 


Salesmanship Has Undergone Great Change 


There has been a great evolution in the lumber in- 
dustry sinee the day of his entrance into the game. In 
those days a salesman jumped off at a station and while 
4 few cars were being switched sold a bill of lumber, 
and so on to the next town. Today the salesman finds 
it different. In the anteroom he generally finds from 
three to a dozen other salesmen to keep him company 
and he must know his business to do business. In the 
olden days the salesman generally was the agency through 


He described the difference between dead loads and live 
loads, and said that the best timbers for mill construe- 
tion were yellow pine and Douglas fir. 


Endorses Trademarking of Lumber 


All materials, except lumber, that went into a building 
nearly always bore the name of the manufacturer. Lum- 
ber, although the least regarded, was the most important 
material. He indorsed the idea of branding lumber, and 
said he preferred yellow pine to concrete for mill construc- 
tion. His ideas on the subject are well known to the read- 
ers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as he is the author of 
the series of articles on mill construction that are being 
published in this paper, and to which he referred in his 
address. 

The event of the day which excited the most interest, 
perhaps because of its navelty, was the paper on ‘‘ Effi- 
ciency,’’ by R. J. Tolson, auditor of William Cameron 
& Co. (Ine.), Waco, Tex. Mr. Tolson was not present, 
but J. C. Dionne read the paper and put the questions 
for him. Ben 8S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont 
Lumber Company, Beaumont, Tex., was drafted and 
brought to the stage as the subject on whom the experi- 
ment was to be tried. The experiment was conducted by 
having the subject rate himself on twenty-three require- 
ments necessary to a salesman. After each estimate by 
the gentleman of the elements.of his own efficiency, the 
audience vociferously shouted the percentages it thought 
were proper, and it is to be noted that in several in- 
stances it insisted on raising the gentleman’s own esti- 
mate of himself. 


Mr. Woodhead’s chart is as follows: 


Own Given, 
estimate percent 
SIREN Bai g Weiner 06k os as eds cowie sss 100 100 
Snes Be IMOUSITY ... 666 ccivicese 100 100 
38. Knowledge of yellow pine as a wood 75 95 
4. Knowledge of other competitive 
EEE Un giceie oo 6 Reictiee bs ewe here 25 25 
5. Knowledge of other building ma- 
Cn RE ree erinr ere isons 20 40 


Michigan: C. J. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Kentucky: H. SS. 
Brooks. 

Indiana: Ed Troy, Indianapolis, Ind.; Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kansas: Owen Smith, Wichita, Kan.; J. S. Preston. 

Oklahoma: B. H. Miller, Oklahoma City, Okla.; John 
Schneider, Tulsa, Okla. - 

Texas: H. A. Strube, Dallas, Tex.; Frank Tennock. 

Louisiana: F. H. Campbell, Shreveport, La.; J. D. Batch- 
eldor, Shreveport, La. 

Alabama: W. A. Morton, Birmingham, Ala.; W. C. Fel- 
lows, Birmingham, Ala. 

Arkansas: J. H. Smith, Pine Bluff, Ark.; H. B. Houck, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. : 

New York City: Rodney Brown, New York City, N. Y.; 
Joseph Lane, New York City, N. Y. 

New York State, Pennsylvania and West Virginia: P. H. 
Mead, Erie, Pa, 


Screen Exhibition Shows Processes of Lumbering 


Ashton, Detroit, Mich.; C. W. Myers, 


McLaughlin, Jackson, Tenn.; J. A, 


Tuesday’s session was followed by an interesting 
sereen exhibit at the theater showing all the processes 
of lumbering and lumber manufacturing. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


Wednesday morning’s session convened promptly, 
but the printed program by that time was pretty well 
demoralized. W. M. Beebe, manager of yellow pine 
sales for the Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., analyzed the two classes of cost. 

Charles E. Martin, of the Sabine Lumber Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, read a paper on ‘‘Codperation 
with the Sawmill.’’ He urged a closer relationship 


between the salesman and the mills. 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, consulting engineer of 
the Southern Pine Association, discussed ‘‘ Decay of 
Pine Lumber 
suggested that 
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knowledge of the character and difference in woods. said he once was an attorney general. He told a Then came the informal speech of Capt. J. B. Whit Jules a 
Some salesmen do not know why one variety of pine number of anecdotes illustrating his points. He said president of the Missouri Lumber & Cand Seok a on Bai 
is called longleaf and another shortleaf. It is assumed that the prejudice had spread in this country that Kansas City. Tall. of powerful frame white bair iat Mit Bel 
that in yellow pine weight is related to density, and lumbermen were in a trust, but he wished that ques- impressive ‘personality, there would have hoon me acl facture 
the densest pine is the strongest. Yellow pine rots tion could be submitted to a jury of the competing av “ 4 om Po a. JD. Bat 
both from top and bottom of the tree, and he discussed salesmen present. He said that the leg be See Geese oe beee = See oe bens 
the different kinds of decay. Many varieties of germs not combine to control rates. It is against the law. The personality of Captain White would com vel the ber Co. 
of decay start in a tree soon after its fall, and he told Yet the railroads charged the same fare from St. purchase of anything. His speech scintillated vith UR 
many wiys in which this could be prevented by proper Louis to Kansas City, and it is legal. They merely wit aol there Rien eel rie ee “ae HG. Buc 
treatment. The general statement was true that either exercised common sense without combination in re- told how General Boyle, whose speech he highly com- 2 Be 
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calculated to preserve woods. He also treated the ‘cise the same faculty. Hes Gicn, eo eae given him by < dude ih a) t : — 
subject of creosoting. The speech was received with great enthusiasm. he was taking home one night. Gov. Hadley. said “wer Co. 


Discusses Merits and Limitations of Wood 
E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension 
bureau of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


The address of Howard F. Weiss, director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, United States Forest 
Service, Madison, Wis., was,-as one member said, ‘‘a 


he could remove the stigma by promoting him. So 
he became a colonel on the Governor’s. staff, which 
title, if his hearers remembered, he asked them to for- 


Thomas \ 
Lumber 
E. E. Boe 
soting 
William 


) fairy story of science and commerce.’’ His subject get. He said that the salesman had to be a good bany L 
tion, Chicago, discussed ‘‘The Merits and Limitations of | was ‘‘The Possibilities of Mill Refuse.’’ From a grip} man. When he went to heaven he very likely would ee 
Wood.’’ He said customs and men change, but not the sack ‘‘made of wood,’’ Mr. Weiss, like a stage magi- be asked to take a seat above his employer, on the MH. Bis 


merits of wood. The race has been dependent on wood 
in all stages of development. Countries once thickly 


cian, produced a veritable assortment of white magic. 
He brought forth fabrics that looked like silk, that 


theory that he already had had his taste of hell on 
earth. He would modify and simplify the efficiency 


Dr. Chas. 
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populated have now become practically deserted be- were made of nothing but wood. He produced a sheet test given yesterday. He reduced the qualifications /& Lum! 
cause of the destruction of forests. Wood was easily of the most diaphanous tissue that was a wooden sub- and again reduced them to these three: Wisdom, .y co 
worked with the crudest tools. It had lightness, stitute for celluloid. He showed cotton that was not Love and Courtesy. 1 W. 
cheapness and durability. The adaptability of the cotton, but wooden fiber, linoleum made of ‘‘ wood After Captain White’s speech there was an hour nn Ba 
material and the great supply were also merits. He kour,’’ or sawdust and linseed oil. He had a hun- and a half general discussion of the problems con- Co. 

named some of the limitations, and said that these dred exhibits that revealed the wonderful protean fronting the salesmen. GA. 3 


might be made virtues by intelligence, and the merits 
made defects by ignorance. 

‘*Reaching the Consumer’’ was the subject of the 
short talk of Hugh McVey, Des Moines, Iowa, editor 
of Successful Farming. Mr. MeVey discussed adver- 
tising as one of the best methods of reaching the 
consumer. 


Lumbermen’s Legal Rights. 


Gen. Lewis C. Boyle, general counsel for the South- 
ern Pine Association, made a speech that was filled 
with enthusiasm. He started to tell how he became 


BANQUET UNDER THE 





nature of wood, and talked scientifically and enter- 
tainingly about what he exhibited. For one thing, 
he said that only about one-third of the timber cut 
is ever utilized, and that the efforts of his bureau 
were to save the other two-thirds. It was a remark- 
ably impressive demonstration. 

The association was so pressed for time that Ben 
S. Woodhead gave only a short talk on his subject, 
‘‘How Salesmen Can Codperate With the Associa- 
tion,’’ referring his auditors to his paper on that 
subject which would be published in the report of the 
meeting. 








AUSPICES OF THE LUMBER PRESS CLUB GIVEN AT THE PLANTERS HOTEL, ST. LOUIS, MO., JUNE 26. 


The opinion of all who attended is that the meeting 
has been an immense success. There were more than 
500 in attendance. Members of the association were 
admitted free. Others were charged $5. One hundred 
and fifty paid this fee. 

The weather was hot and the acoustics were none 
too good, yet every man was in his seat, and one 
of the marked characteristics of the meeting was the 
absorbed attention with which the often abstruse and 
technical proceedings were followed. The officers pro- 
nounce this the biggest thing the Southern Pine Asso 
ciation ever has done. 
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€ L ° f. f eyer, Indie s Sonsolidated Saw 
ber ak » New York City, Kirb- ‘ = ee Elkhart, Ind., Waus s E. R. Hiltors, Hirron, Ohio, Crossett Lumber Co. Mills Co. eR Sey Cee Sew 
XE E. oie d — 7 Find ee >. gate Co ig, Aiknar ne ausau Southern Lum- J. ‘7, Holloway, Hodge, La., Huie-Hodge Lumber C. E. Martin, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Sabine Lumber 
4, ba r? 8 sates 5 a 2 - 10. Co. ? ee : 
be Congress. J. Z Dilling Thornton, Ark., The Stout Lumber oo : , eee 
3B. "narwiek, Chicago, Ill., Long-Bell Lumber Co. : ‘ oe am Chicago, Ill., Edward Hines Lum W- A. Morton, Birmingham, Ala., Kaul Lumber 
W. W. Beebe, Kansas City, Mo., Long-Bell Lum- J. Donner, Shreveport, La., S. H. Bolinger & Co. anne . . 5 Te ae 3 i io aes 
ero. : : oie ? & , George W. Dulany, Laitayete, Tad., Missourk Tam: yo Ray my s, Memphis, Tenn., Great Southern 2 Miller, Columbus, Ohio, Marathon Lumber 
oar Jules I. Borresen, Pine Bluff, Ark., Long-Bell er & Land Exchange Co. , 2 : tec ; > wal : ' 
Vhite, Eger ~ aia “—_ me a a Mo., Missouri Lumber bs tamer oe” a ene To eee a = =~ ee Peoria, Ill, Louisiana Red 
w. N. Baire redenburgh, Ala., Vredenburgh Saw k Land Exchange Co ae »-Rao x 
sg Mill Co. ‘ “ ‘ “ a < el js Cleveland, Ohio, Missouri Lumber H oa Kansas City, Mo., Long-Bell —_ ~ Muhl, Fort Dodge, Iowa, Southern Lum- 
w. H. Bell, St. Louis, Mo., National Lumber Man- zand xchange Co. N j : ie q . . 
) need ifacturers’ Association. KE. M. Dollarhide, Chicago, Ill., Gates Lumber Co. a cir re keen ne “od Miller, St. Louis, Mo., Ozan Graysonia Lim- 
nd he mm J.D. Batchelder, Shreveport, La., Frost-Johnson George I. Dickinson, Indianapolis, Ind., Dickin- Alexander L. Hamilton, Indianapolis, Ind., Mis- P i. Mead, Erie, Pa Missouri Lumber & Land 
Lumber Co. son Lumber Co ” aetene er & ile: ge Co. sic aticaly TOR aRGmeee 2 a rae 
smen 1. F. ain Hearne, Tex., Frost-Johnson Lum- Mr. — St. Louis, Mo., Payton Lumber & Sup- LT eg = oo ee Oe Exchange Co. 
4 J. E. Hintz, Texarkana, Tex., Southern Pine Lum- . W. Myers troi ic y inkert 
1 the ber ply Co ber Co Labo ee: Detroit, Mich., W. BR. Pickering 
, , F 0. umber Co 
with 1s Bliss Des Moines, Iowa, Frost-Johnson Lum- E T. W. Harrison, St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis Lumber- 0. A. neon, St. Louis, Mo., Missouri Lumber & 
He H. G. Buckner, St. Louis, Mo., Frost-Johnson Lum- bay te, Estes, Temple, Tex., Industrial Lumber p")'" Hunter Springfield, I1l., Homochitto Lum Binee Mills, ‘Kirkovill Mo., Mills & A 
ber Co . hae Cl or emma shea] ° Airksville, Mo. ills & Arnold. 
; boardal Riel ; Oe Charles A. Evans, Waco, Tex., W. R. Pickering ber Co. W. B. Medes, Kansas City, 
Rei BB. tiearde n, Cleveland, Ohio, Frost-Johnson Ganbee Os" ’ , W. R. Pickering R. E. Hill, Kansas City, Mo., Long-Bell Lumber Fal aang isas City, Mo., W. R. Pickering 
1t1Cal, ¢.€. Beard, Chicago, Ill., Southern Lumber Co W. H. Elbring, St. Louis, Mo., J. J. Newman Co. Leo P. Miller, Danville, Tl., Crossett Lumber Co 
whom e oa Dale. Tex, nate Becca umber Co, oe a : soalasieciie I Herbert Moss, Manning, Tex., Carter Kelley Lum- 
; ber Co. >. Eaton aco, Tex., Long-Bell Lumber Co. ., * “ er LO. 
said aes W. Blake, Houston, Tex., South Texas J; H. Eddy, Birmingham, Ala., Kaul Lumber Co. &- L. Isbell, McNary, La., W. M. Cady Lumber Harvey re St. Louis, Mo., W. R. Picker- 
1. So Lumber Co. T. H. Estes, Nashville, Tenn., Eastman, Gardiner Co, ae = 4 as Lumber Cc 
which E. E. Boehne, Galveston, Tex., International Creo- & Co. ; H. G. Irwin, Erie, Pa., Erie Lumber Co. C. C. Mullen, St. Louis, Mo., Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
f soting & Construction Co. R. K. Eaton, Des Moines, Iowa, Missouri Lumber H. T. Igon, Hutchinson, Kan., Kirby Lumber Co. L. J. Mershall, Chanute, Kan., Missouri Lumber & 
0 Lor- William H. Bultman, Indianapolis, Ind., Natal- & Land Exchange Co. W. H. Scenogle, New York, N. Y., Long-Bell Land Exchange Co. 
good bany Lumber Co. (Ltd.) i i »., J, Hichoft, Chicago, Ill., AMERICAN LUMBER- m — og went. ted. © sa acceaiiaaasa ¥ am ag Bag Neb., Crossett Lumber Co. 
: s. B. Bissell, Laurel, Miss., Wausau Southern AN. ’. B. Isbell, Elkhart, Ind., Crossett Lumber Co. J. K. Martin, Terre Haute, Ind., Missouri Lumber 
would rember Go. ’ . ° J. W. Embree, Chicago, Ill., Arkansas & Richton E. E. Isbeli, Elkhart, Ind., H. J. Isbell Co. & Land Exchange Co. ws 
n the M. H. Bissell, Laurel, Miss., Marathon Lumber Co. Lumber Co. H. J. Isbell, Elkhart, Ind., Finkbine Lumber Co. C. H. Moreland, Birmingham, Ala., Kaul Lumber 
all on Dr. Chas. W.’ Bitting, St. Louis, Mo., Pastor Sec- J. R. Eakin, St. Louis, Mo., Edgar Lumber Co. Ray W . Irome, Centralia, Ill., Southern Pine Lum- Co. 
. ond Baptist Church. E. F. — Wichita, Kan., Grayson-McLeod Lum- ber Co. A. F. McCoal. 
s1ency (, R. Burgoyne, Pensacola, Fla., Bagdad Land er J C. J. Mansfield, Warren, Ark., Central Kansas 
ations & Lumber Co. Bw. B. Eckhard, Carbondale, Ill., F. G. Hauley _ Lumber Co. { 
sdom R. H. Bostwick, Sanford, Miss., Ship Island Lum- Cypress Co i comin , St. Louis, Mo., Berthold-Jennings F. aa cong pe oe Ark., Wisconsin & 
’ pr Co. F umber Co Ar KANSAS | sumber Co 
H. W. Barker, Waterloo, Iowa, Southern Lumber a) . me C. J. Jennings, Alice, Tex., Kirby Lumber Co. H. F. McFarland, Kansas City, Mo., Long-Bell 
h in, : : : REE Se TO Farnan, Houston, Tex., Kirby Lumber Co. Harry D. Jones, Kansas City, Mo., Long-Bell Lum- Lumber Co. panes 
our D. H. Bartlett, Sioux City, Iowa, Southern Lumber 8. — Fullerton, jr., East St. Louis, Ill., Gulf ber Co. , N 
} con- Co. ae Co. ; ‘ Pets a George M. Janes, Wheeling, W. Va., Long-Bell 
(. A. Bowman, St. Louis, Mo., Hall, & Legan “"yusy tog oh ea: Teas ee Lumber Co. ; M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo., Long-Bell Lum- 
ile lumber Co. “ Pg ~ i a a ee o — A. Johnson, Chicago, Ill., Lumber World ber Co. 
1 E. W. Brown, New Orleans, La., Southern Pine geet . DE ESA OE I La Review. A. H. Noyes, Chicago, Ill., Ayer & Lord Tie C 
. than uaieintion. J. W. Ferguson, St. Louis, Mo., Sabine Lumber Co. A. C. Johanningmeier, East St. Louis, Ill, Gulf J. & Nichols, Peoria, Ill.’ Consolidated Saw Mills 
é V. F. Biederman, St. Louis, Mo., National Lumber J, D. Ferguson, St. Louis, Mo., Sabine Lumber Co. —- Co. hee 
were Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation. Cc. S. Franke, St, Louis, Mo., Sabine Lumber Co. ©, D. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo., Frost-Johnson Lum- W a J. Noone, Indianapolis, Ind., J. J. Newman 
ndred 4 James Boyd, New Orleans, La., Lumber Trade W. Tap Fellows, Birmingham, Ala., Kaul Lumber : Pose Co. a : Lumber Co. 
ni i E . ra %. O. Jackson, Dallas, Tex., Consolidated Saw J. E. New 4 Ark rkansas > 
lo Indianapolis, Ind., Hall & Legan 7° D. Farley, Cincinnati, Ohio, Louisiana Red Cy- Mills Co.’ : — See en re ee 
| ne ( r C " _ Press LO - Hoyt James, Houston, Tex., Gulf Lumber Co. - Walker Nuge -eori %y or & 
Aye ane ti. nein, ‘Little Rack, Ask, Ackanees George ie Ci eee iii: oe ae mde in a ee 
Soft Pine Bureau. x ona . sociation. Marvin Nichols, Muncie, Ind., Crossett Lumber Co. 
as the H. M. Barns, Kansas City, Mo., Missouri Lumber J. E. Finch, Warren, Ark., Southern Lumber Co. J. A. Joseph, Kansas City, Mo., Retail Lumberman. H. B. Nicol, Des Moines, Iowa, Central Coal & 
se and & Land Exchange Co. — = < anal —. ye st ban ng — bea Johnson, jr., St. Louis, Mo., Frost-Johnson Coke Co. rs 
Bert Brinkme : ie ie Tiles 7 . L, Foster, rdyce, ArkK., Hordyce 1 0. umber Co, T. H. Nels i is T Yels 
$ pro: i Briana in, St. Louis, Mo., Oriel Wiles Lum G. W. Foster, Wiimar, “Ark., Gates Lumber Co. K ‘ee oe Indianapolis, Ind., T. H. Nelson 
Asso L J. Boykin, Houston, Tex., Gulf Lumber Co. == aaa Blytheville, Ark., Southern Lum- 7 , Oo 
. M. Barry, Galesburg, [ll., Central Coal & a. * .-G. King, Winnfield, La., Tremont Lumber Co. 
‘ike Ct S. Marguhor, Fredericktown, Mo. J. S. ‘ 2 ‘ity. >-Ba s, ‘red Oknehnle, Cleveland, Ohio, Li -Be y > 
‘gh ala lac. Ja, kaa “Warguhor Lumber Co. ’ ae — s, Kansas City, Mo., sii sell Lum Co. eland, Ohio, Long-Bell Lumber 
See ee ee ee ee co ee. gees : Wallace J. Ferry; Kansas City, Mo., Ferry-Hanly- / pe Pecan on =, J. F. Oldham, St. Louis, Mo., Vs ‘leave Saw Mi 
ion FE. Brantley, Chicago, Ill., Great Southern Schott Adv, Co J. A. Kendall, Peoria, I., Kirby Lumber Co. of , Louis, Mo., Van Cleave Saw Mill 
pete r Co. 7 x : Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 3 o . . 
"Se C. Bay, St. Louis, Mo., Bay Brothers Lumber G Bdward E. Krauss, Elizabeth, La., Industrial Lum- ae Oliver, Kansas City, Mo., Fort Smith Lumber 
yer Co. De 
W. she 7 — _ L. B. Goddard, Pharlock, Mo., Cordia Timber Co. i cea Jew ans S . .T- 
ii. Gehan, St. Louis, Mo., Southern Pine Lum c . Jim Kirby, New Orleans, La., Southern Lumber P 
ber Co. A. Je Gillespie, St. Louis, Mo., Lothman Cypress man. 
W. J. Buhmann, Voth, Tex., Keith Lumber Co. Co. ? H. T. Kendall, Houston, Tex., Kirby Lumber Co. A. W. Pearsall, Ft. Worth, Tex., Kirby Lumber 
J. A. Bodkin, Birmingham, Ala., Kane Lumber Co. J; H. Geagon, W infield, La., Tremont Lumber Co. J, H. Kennedy, Hattiesburg, Miss., J. J. Newman Co. 
Fred J. Bowers, Mansfield, Ohio. Charles W. Green, Toledo, Ohio, Long-Bell Lum- Lumber Co. Allen Parker, Winfield, La., Tremont Lumber Co. 
C. A. Barksdale, Laurel, Miss., Gilchrist-Fordney ber Co. peat % E. G. Koza, Quincy, Ill., J. J. Newman Lumber Co. J. S. Prestridge, Wichita, Kan. 
Co. Thomas Gray, Buffalo, N. Y., Kirby Lumber Co. 4. J. Krauss, New Orleans, La., St. Tammany J, L. Porter, St. Louis, Mo., Sabine Lumber Co. 
F. R. Barns, St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis Lumberman. Frank Goepel, East St. Louis, Ill., Gulf Lumber Lumber Manufacturing Co. R. B. Peck, Cleveland, Ohio, W. T. Ferguson Lum- 
D. R. bodwell, Kansas City, Mo., Long-Bell Lum- Co. = L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala., Kaul Lumber ber Co. 
r Co. . ; ‘ Joseph P. Gray, St. Louis, Mo., Sabine Lumber Co. ; ; N. T. Parker, Lincoln, Neb., Missouri Lumber & 
0. E. Baldwin, St. Louis, Mo., F. G. Hanly A.J. Giassow, Laurel, Miss., Wausau Southern Baward E. Krauss, Elizabeth, La., Industrial. | Land Exchange Co. 
Cypress Co. Lumber Co. . Lumber Co. W. - Prentess, Toledo, Ohio, C. A. Mauk Lumber 
L, » ; i ~ M. M. Glasgow, Bagdad, Fla., Bagdad Land & Cc 
L. Suc klew, St. Louis. Recent agent to South 5 
America. coy Si itunnte Clty; Mo, Yerry Haute R. 8. Price, St. Louis, Mo., Missouri Lumber & 
Cc ert G n, . erry nley Land Exchange Co. 


. Dridg § y By) .G F; 
Co, ridges, St. Louis, Mo., M. Garrett Lumber aia A. Sonor AGY. free 4 ly 


Hubert Gregg, Indianapolis, Ind., Louisiana Red F. 
Cc Cypress Co. 


William Lothman, jr., St. Louis, Mo., Lothman 
‘ypress Co 

J. Lennox, Waco, Tex., Kirby Lumber Co. 

V. M. Lacy, St. Louis, Mo., Kirby Lumber Co. 


Albert L. Porter, Cleveland, Ohio, Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co. 

C. A. Pratt, Kansas City, Mo., Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co. 


W. = io Colin, Tulsa, Okla., Consolidated Saw ie a Hadding, Indianapolis, Ind., E. C. Atkins we Lane, New York, N. Y., Long-Bell Lumber George A. Poteet, Indianapolis, Ind., Great South 
Mi Co. :, k : , ae ' re A. et, apolis, ., Great So - 

R. BE. Cahill, San Antonio, Tex., Kirby Lumber PS, a Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Weyerhaeuser © J" paughlin, Lake Charles, La., Long-Bell Lum-  ,, ©™ Lumber Co. ; , 
‘0. Oo , eG 0. h 1, D I Dibert, Stark & ber Co. E. E. Pendleton, New Orleans, La., Southern Pine 

R. C, Clark, Chicago, Ill., Tremont Lumber Co. ‘een eee’ a Sl a A. C. Long, jr., Indianapolis, Ind., Long-Bell y Assoc iation. ; =” 

C.D. Crane, Columbus, Ohio, Kirby Lumber Co. J. G. Gibbons, Scranton, La., J. J. Newman Lum- Lumber Co. V, A. Pier, St. Louis, Mo., Lumberman Exchange 

. B. ‘ool, East St. Louis, Il., Gulf Lumber Co. * bar Co .* aii “ I. H. Lowe, East St. Louis, Ill., Gulf Lumber Co. I of | at hr iero esisam Cite. doc, Cone Beli- wane 
> = j ¥ - o 3 a - ™ j ame yi 3 is . 7 . a ° er, sas y, Mo., Long-be 4 - 

“bee iipman, St. Louis, Mo., Frost-Johnson Lum Ransom Grifin, Kansas City, Mo., Central Coal — Linneman, East St. Louis, Ill., Gulf Lumber et Co. a : aia 

RB. ey ‘ ‘ , " - " « P . EB . 3. J ‘ ar C ‘harles E, rice, St. suis, Mo., yilliam 
i. S mit, Detroit, Mich., Frost-Johnson Lum- yy ¢, Godfrey, Elkhart, Ind., H. J. Isbell. Cc. E. Lemons, Aurora, Dll., Gulf Lumber Co. Peanan. < Ouls o 


, : I. A. Lovitt, Temple, Tex., Industrial Lumber Co. 
W. L. Godley, Wichita, Kan, » W. R. Pickering E. B. Lemmons, Hattiesburg, Miss., J. J. Newman 


Lumber Co. , = Lumber Co 
— na Graves, Springfield, Ill., Natalbany Lum- Vv. P. Landon, Indianapolis, Ind., Brooks-Scanlon Co 
. ‘o 4 


Otto G. Pfeffer, St. Louis, Mo.. Dian Lumber Co. 
P. Paddeck, Springfield, Il., Richton Lumber Co. 
N. Parsons, Rockford, Ill., Southern Lumber 


A arrotl: Hattiesburg, Miss., J. J. Newman 
Aanler Co, 
W. Ek. Colvin, Tulsa, Okla., Consolidated Saw 


Mili: Co : f : d ; : j 
Georg (3. Clements, Marengo, Towa, Consolidated Ee tine St a ees Loe. J. D. Latimer, Galveston, Tex., International Creo- R 
( «* ua eao: “ber Co 7G SSA Okay oii i ; soting & Construction Co. T. W. Reeves, Pinebelt, Ala., Pine Belt Lumber 
hen Beng Indianapolis, Ind., W. T. Fergu- yo yy. Garrett jr., St. Louis, Mo., T. H. Garrett Pr. M. Lanehart, New York, N. Y., Eastman Gar- ane ai Nara t ; 
ion “.imber a ‘Seiad ee era a ee diner & Co. erst fe _e me Ps — 
Harry ‘rook, St. Louis, Mo., Sabine Lumber Co. aus Ginn Laurel, Miss., Eastman, Gardiner & A-_=- Lament, Malvern, Ark., Arkansas Land & + eS eee Centralia, Tll., W. T. Fergu 
org: Castlen, St. Louis, Mo., Sabine Lumber Co, aah oe se ; Lumber Co. arian AZ : , _ a 
om ouncil, Jackson, Miss., Natalbany Lumber Co. H James H. Lang, Kansas City, Mo., Central Coal * Bader ad -raatiaaa Indianapolis, Ind., Long-Bell 
0. : Ltd.) & Coke Co. a “pleated re . ceed gs 
V. J. Corrington, St. Louis, Mo., Sabine Lumber ‘Thomas Hanford, Chicago, Tll., W. T. Ferguson Adair Lockman, Chicago, Ill., The Germain Co. . 7 _—_ I, mag ae Te de Dell Lanier 
me Lumber Co. M. J. Logan, Kentwood, La., Brooks-Scanlon Co. Co." ERE, SDRSEOR, > <n : 
ohn }:. Cooper, Paducah, Ky., J. J. Newman 0, E. Hodge, Hodge, La., Huie-Hodge Lumber Co. Theodore W. Lanford, Kansas City, Mo., Chicage F. 0. Rugg, Kansas City, Mo., Missouri Lumber & 
som er Co. R. M. Hallowell, Elizabeth, La., Industrial Lum- Lumber & Coal Co. of Washington. “Land achanae aan eee : 
it, Cook, Chicago, Ill., Missouri Lumber & ber Co. = om Cleveland, Ohio, Homochitto Lum- jon K. Reheis, St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis Lumber 
mu Exchange Co. H. G. Hilzhem, Jackson, Miss. er Co. bar a ee ee rt ee nage tae 
MeMitian Carson, Aurora, Ill., Marathon Lumber Willis Honnes, Oklahoma City, Okla., Long-Bell Po. Lawrence, St. Louis, Mo., P. J. Lawrence we say Redie, Indianapolis, Ind., Frost-Johnson 
DS. cs " Lumber Co, “f i a a Lumber Co. 
Dave | Gale, Wichita’ Kan. Selitorsia Bega: & * Hatcher, Kansas City, Mo., Kirby Lumber M S. A. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo., Consolidated Saw 
Whi Pine’ Co. E : Gect , tS kene . . Mills Co. . 
% eorge Houston, Cleveland, Ohio, Long-Bell Lum- A. F. McCoole, St. Louis, Mo., Hill-Behan Lumber IL, D. Renchart, St. Louis, Mo., W. T. Ferguson 
» M. Cust, Arbo, Miss., Lumber Mineral Co. ber Co. Co. Lumber Co. r 





A. = ( — Kansas City, Mo., W. I. McKee — Hess, East St. Louis, Mo.,, Gulf Lumber FE. M. McClelland, St. Louis, Mo., Sabine Lumber Mr. Robertson, Centralia, Tll., W. T. Ferguson 
. _ Co. ; if Lumber Co. 

= Christy, Alton, Il, Hall & Legan Lumber A, Ni. Houston, East St. Louis, Tll., Gulf Lumber K. E. McGill, Chicago, Tll., Missouri Land & Harold “ Rohmberg, St. Louis, Mo., Sabine Lumber 
0. Iumber Exchange Co. Co. 
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F. T. Reyburn, St. Louis, Mo., Sabine Lumber Co. 

G. M. Richardson, Wichita, Kan., Industrial Lum- 
ber Co. 
ye Remaklies, Richton, Miss., Richton Lumber 
Co. 
‘. Richardson, Ottawa, Ill., Architect. 

-. E. Richart, Bloomington, Ill., Arkansas Land 
& Lumber Co. 

R. E. Rison, Oklahoma City, Okla., Crossett Lum- 
ber Co. 

Jas. N. Rogers, 
Gardiner & Co. 

T. E. Robinson, Columbus, Ohio, Western Lumber 
Co. 

Frank L. Roope, St. 
Lumber Co. 





Indianapolis, Ind., Eastman 


Louis, Mo., Great Southern 


H. N. Rogers, Laurel, Miss., Eastman Gardiner & 
Co. 
E. A. Roof, Hutchinson, Kan., Gates Lumber Co. 


J. E. Rhodes, New Orleans, La., Southern Pine 
Association. 

J. W. Reynolds, Houston, Tex., Big Pine Lumber 
Co. 

S. A. Robinson, St. 


— Louis, Mo., Consolidated Saw 
Mills Co. 


Charles Skeich, Kansas City, Mo., Central Coal 
& Coke Co. i 

Julius Seidel, St. Louis, Mo., Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co. 

S. G. Swain, Aliceville, Ala., Swain Lumber Co. 

J. W. Smith, Austin, Tex., Kirby Lumber Co. 

William M. Simpson, Omaha, Neb., Long-Bell Lum- 
ver Co. 

B. H. Smith, Jr., Longville, La., Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. 
J. H. Smith, Pine Bluff, Ark., Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. 
John <A. 
Co. 
George K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo., George K. Smith. 
L. R. Schofield, Kansas City, Mo., Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. 

W. G. Schierman, Ottumwa, Iowa, Gulf Lumber 
Co. 

Scott Short, St. Louis, Mo., Frost-Johnson Lumber 


Co. 


Spencer, Chicago, Ill., Long-Bell Lumber 


J. F. Schnieders, Tulsa, Okla., Frost-Johnson Lum- 
ber Co. 

H. C. Spengler, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Frost-John- 
son Lumber Co. 

H. G. Stevens, Decatur, Ill., Frost-Johnson Lum- 
ber Co. 


Bert Storm, Ft. Towson, Okla., Consolidated Saw 
Mills Co. 

J. Ln Swartz, St. Louis, Mo., W. T. Ferguson Lum- 

ver Co. 

C. E. Shoffmarter, Toledo, Ohio, Shoffmarter & 
Urban. 

O. N. Smith, Wichita, Kan., Industrial Lumber Co. 
._S. Sackett, Chicago, Ill., National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
. A. Strube, Dallas, Tex., Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co. 

J. G. Sample, Kansas City, Mo., Kirby Lumber Co. 

a. — Smith, Chicago, Il]., Wausau Southern Lum- 
ver Co. 

Arnold Von Schrenk, St. Louis, Mo., Von Schrenk 
& Kammerer. 

Dr. Hermann Von Schrenk, St. Louis, Mo., South- 
ern Pine Association. 

me a Dallas, Texas, Clark & Boice Lum- 
ver Co. 

E. F. Strube, Ft. Worth, Tex., Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co. 

Frank N. Snell, New Orleans, La., Leuisiana Red 
Cypress Co. 

H. H. Snell, Birmingham, Ala., Lathrop Lumber 
Co. 

P. L. Smith, Birmingham, Ala., Lathrop Lumber 
Co. 

W. P. Stone, Louisville, Ky., Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co. 

Walter C. Shoop, Decatur, IIL, 
Co. 

W. C. Steele, Decatur, Ill., Finkbine Lumber Co. 

W._E. Snider, Rock Island, [l., Natalbany Lumber 
Co. 

F,. C. Seymour, Wilmar, Ark., Gates Lumber Co. 

T. L. Smith, Hammond, La., Natalbany Lumber 
Co. 


Finkbine Lumber 


E. S. Smith, Peoria, Tll., Crossett Lumber Co. 
C. H. Smith, Webster Grove, Mo., Oniel Wites 
Lumber Co. 


S._P. Skeen, Indianapolis, Ind., A. P. Conklin 
Lumber Co. 
C. A. A. Stevens, Memphis, Tenn., Brooks-Scanlon 


Co. 

St. Clair Shaw, Cleveland, Ohio, Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange Co. 

E. A. Sterling, Chicago, IIL, 

_ Manufacturers’ Association. 

Smith Bros. & Company, Peoria, Ill., Crossett Lum- 
ber Co. 

K. B. Schmolhans, Davenport, Iowa, Gates Lum- 
ber Co. 

Cc. P. Smith, Wichita, Kan., Industrial Lumber Co. 


National Lumber 


B. F. Spencer, St. Louis, Mo., T. H. Garrett Lum- 
ber Co. 

Alpheus Stewart, St. Mo., AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

F. A. Satterwhite, St. Louis, Mo., Gideon-Ander- 
son Lumber Co. 

A. D. Storms, Ft. Madison, Iowa, Southern Pine 
Lumber Co. 

T 


Ed Troy, Indianapolis, Ind., Gulf Lumber Co. 

G.. W. Thornton, Kansas City, Mo., Long-Bell Lum- 
Detias ‘Tourtellot, Houston, Tex., Gulf Coast Lum- 
W. J. Thrasher, Waco, Tex., W. T. Ferguson Lum- 
LM. Tully, St. Louis, Mo., Louisiana Red Cypress 


Louis, 


Co. 

Paul H. Tobin, Ottumwa, Iowa, Southern Lumber 
40. 

Pp. #1. 
Co 


W. P. Tarrant, St. Louis, Mo., Stenographer. 
C. F. Thompson, Chicago, Ill., Mississippi Lumber 


Thomas, Wiggins, Miss., Finkbine Lumber 


‘0. 

as F. Thomas, Columbus, Ohio, A. P. Conklin Lum- 
ver Co. 

E. D. Tennant, St. Leuis, Mo., Order of Hoo-Hoo. 

R. L. Treadway, Houston, Tex., Kirby Lumber 
Co. 

C.. N, 
ber % 

A. Treischmann, Crossett, Ark., Crossett Lumber 
Co 


Temple, Dallas, Tex., Southern Pine Lum- 


J. Lewis Thompson, Houston, 
Bros. Lumber Co. 


Tex., Thompson 


W. C. Vosmeyer, Louisville, Ky., W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co. 

W. B. Vanlandingham, Chicago, Ill., Jordan River 
Lumber Co. 

B. L. Van Cleave, St. Louis, Mo., Van Cleave Saw 
Mill Co. 


George W. Wilson, St. Joseph, Mo., Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. of Washington. 

G. D. Whitsett, Amarillo, Tex., Kirby Lumber Co. 

J. M. Wheeler, Oklahoma City, Okla., Kirby Lum- 
ber Co. 

Ray Weiss, Chicago, Ill., Kirby Lumber Co. 

~ A. Wheeler, Indianapolis, Ind., Kirby Lumber 
‘oO. 


E. E, Willis, Mt. Vernon, Ill., Long-2elj 


im Lumber 
o Webster, Wichita, Kan., Long 20) Lumber 
oy Waggoner, East St. Louis, Il., yi¢ Lumber 
H. . Willhite, East St. Louis, I11., Gus Lumber 
= a St. Louis, Mo., Frost-Johnson Lum. 
ret heen us erin re 
> 5 » + ’ +» Hrost-Johnson !, 
os a Galesburg, IIl., Frost Jon oe 
a = My oodhead, Beaumont, Tex,, Seaumont 


0. 

# = fo mee 5 St. Louie. a... Sabine Lumber Qo 
. A. Waddle, Springfield, Ill., W. v. Ve . 
Lumber Co. Ferguson 

ni Co. Watts, Mason City, Iowa, Southern Lumber 
so 


BE. J. Wilder, D’Lo, Miss., Finkbine Lumber Co. 
J. _ Wikon, Quitman, Miss., Mississippi Lumber 


0. 

Frank R. Watkins, Kansas City, Mo., ij 
Lumber & Land Exchange Co. . Cissouri 

J. H. Wesson, St. Louis, Mo., Central Coal & Coke 


‘0. 

Eli ne. Keltys, Tex., Angelina County Lun- 
er Co. " 

H. W. Walher, Dallas, Tex., Southern Pine Lun- 
er Co. 

a Whitmore, Chicago, Ill., Mississippi Lumber 


0. 
George C. Whitehead, Wheeling, W. Va., 
‘ oso 
oward yeiss, Madison, Wis., Forest Pp: 
Laboratory. noetatie 
S. M. Wellingham, St. Louis, Organ Lumber Co 
Joseph White, Kansas City, Mo., Missouri Lum. 
ber & Land Exchange Co. 
E. H. Williamson, Peoria, Ill., Great Southern 
Lumber Co. 
M. A. Whalen, Payton Lumber & Supply Co. 
Charles A. White, jr., St. Louis, Mo., Darlington 
Lumber Co. 
Y 


W. J. Yardley, St. Louis, Mo., Sabine Lumber Co, 


Crossett 


Z . 
Walter A. Zelnicker, St. Louis, Mo., Walter A. 
Zelnicker Supply Co. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS MEETS 


The American Society for Testitig Materials is hold- 
ing its nineteenth annual meeting this week in Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 27 to June 30 inclusive. No report 
of the activities of the session can, of course, be 
secured in time for this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, but from the program and from advanced copies 
of reports at hand a fair review may be made of the 
subjects of interest to lumbermen which will come up 
for consideration at that meeting. 

The report of committee D-10 on shipping contain- 
ers, D. W. Dunn, chairman, was scheduled for the after- 
noon of the first day, Tuesday. The pre-print copy 
of the report at hand shows it to be devoted largely 
to machine tests of the strength of containers center- 
ing around the testing machine which has been devel- 
oped for this purpose at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis. As the report states, these 
tests thus far have been made only upon wooden con- 
tainers.. An illustration of the machine appears in 
the report and the text contains quite a description of 
its development and of the character of the stress 
which it develops in the boxes under test. In one place 
the report states that the swaying and jolting of a 
freight car is said to produce a nail pulling or nail 
loosening action on boxes carrying heavy goods in 
large shipments and it has been suggested that a box 
might be unable to resist this action and yet pass a 
good test in the testing machine. The report disagrees 
with this inasmuch as it has been observed that the 
nails sometimes begin to come loose at the first drop 
of the box. The report states that the size and length 
of nails should be properly adapted to the kind of 
lumber used. 

The report also contains the classification of various 
kinds of woods in three groups according to their 
strength. The tentative division is as follows: 

GROUP 1 

Alpine fir; Aspen; Balsam fir; Buckeye; Butternut; 
Cedar; Chestnut; Cottonwood; Cucumber; Cypress; Lodge- 
pole pine; Magnolia; Noble fir; Redwood; Spruce; _Sugar 
pine; Western yellow pine; White fir; White pine; Willow; 
Yellow poplar. 

GROUP 2 
Douglas fir; Hemlock; Larch; Southern yellow pine. 
GROUP 3 
Birch; Black gum; 
Oak ; Sycamore; Tupelo, 


Ash: Beech; Elm; Hackberry; Hick- 
ory ; Maple; 

The report was to be accompanied by an illustrative 
moving picture showing the box testing machine in 
operation, which, undoubtedly, was an interesting fea- 
ture of the program. 

The report of committee D-7 on timber, Hermann von 


Schrenck, chairman, is a rather extensive one. It in- 
cludes a report of subcommittee No. 3 on Pacific Coast 
timbers, including tentative specifications for selected 


structural Douglas fir, bridge and trestle timbers. é This 
tentative specification is printed on page 49 of this 
issue for the general information of the public, al- 
though it should be distinctly understood that this 
specification has not yet been promulgated by the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 

This rule appears to follow quite closely the rule al- 
ready adopted for southern yellow pine. 

Subcommittee No. 4 of this committee also presented 
tentative specifictaions on wooden paving blocks, as 
follows: 


PROPOSED TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
WOODEN PAVING BLOCKS 

[Criticisms of these tentative specifications are solicited 
and should be directed, preferabiy before January 1, 1917, 
to Hermann von Schrenk, chairman of committee D-7 on 
Timber, Tower Grove and Flad Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.] 

1. Timber 
1. The wood, which shall be treated, shall be southern 





yellow pine, hemlock, norway pine, Douglas fir, or tamarack. 
Only one kind of wood shall be used in one contract. 

2. Paving stock lumber of all species shall be 3 or 4 
inches thick, 5 to 10 inches wide and 8 feet or longer, sur- 
faced on one side uniform to within y5-inch, allowing 14-inch 
from full.nominal thickness for surfacing. The widths shall 
run full nominal size. The scale shall be on the full nominal 
$1Zes, 

3. (a) Except as modified below under species headings, 

all paving stock lumber shall be well manufactured, green, 
square edge, sound knotted, free from checks impairing the 
strength of a block cutting, free from wane or bark, unsound, 
loose or hollow knots, knot holes, ring shake, dote or decay. 
Defects of any character may be admitted at one point on 
each $-foot section of plank, provided such defects do not 
affect at one point more than 4 inches of the length of the 
viece. 
, (b) YELLOW PiNne,—Southern yellow pine paving stock may 
be of longleaf or shortleaf, Cuban or pond pine, and shall 
show not less than six annual growth rings, with an average 
of 353% percent summer wood in any one inch measuring 
radially from the pith center on one end of the timber. All 
measurements shall be made on a section of wood cut per- 
pendicular to the grain. 

Southern yellow pine shall further conform as to grade to 
the requirements specified in paragraph (a). 

(c) HemMLtock.—Hemlock paving stock shall be selected No. 
1 green, and shall further conform as to grade to the require- 
ments specified in paragraph (a). 

(d) NokwWay PINeE.—Norway pine paving stock shall con- 
form as to grade to the requirements specified in para- 
graph (a). 

(e) DOUGLAS Fir.—Douglas fir paving stock shall show not 
less than six annual growth rings, with an average of 33% 
percent summer wood in any one inch measuring radially 
from the pith center on one end of the timber. All measure- 
ments shall be made on a section of wood cut perpendicular 
to the grain. 

Douglas fir paving stock shall further conform as to grade 
to the requirements specified in paragraph (a). 

(f) TAMARACK.—Tamarack paving stock shall be selected 
No. 1 green, and shall further conform as to grade to the 
requirements specified in paragraph (a). 

il. Biccks 

4. The width of the blocks shall be either 3 or 4 inches 
and all blocks for any one city block or piece of work shall 
be the same width. The width shall not vary more than 
14-inch over or under that specified. x 

>. The length of the blocks shall be not less than 5 
inches nor more than 10 inches, with an averagé length of 
8 inches. 

6. The depth of the blocks, parallel with the fiber, shall 
be from 3% to 5 inches, depending on the service. For light 
traffic 3% inches may be used; for extremely heavy traffic a 
depth of 5 inches and for average traffic a depth of 4 inches 
is recommended. ‘ 

The depth, parallel to the fiber, shall be at least %4-inch 
more than the width of the blocks. Where blocks are Jaid 
on a sand or mortar cushion, the depth may vary %-inch 
from that specified, but where the blocks are laid on a smooth 
foundation, without any cushion, the depth shall not vary 
more than y,-inch from’ that specified. 

lll. Preservative 

7. The preservative shall be wholly derived from coal gas 
tar or coke oven tar, and shall conform to the following 
equirements : 

x ? The specific gravity at 38 degrees Centigrade shall not 
be less than 1.06 nor more than 1.12. 

9. Not more than 3 percent shall be insoluble by continu- 
ous hot extraction with benzol and chloroform. : 

10. On distillation, the distillate, based on water-free oil, 
shall be within the following limits: 

Up to 210 degrees Centigrade, not over 5 percent. 

Up to 235 degrees Centigrade, not over 30 percent, 

Up to 315 degrees Centigrade, not nerd uy nor under 385 percent. 
J 855 degrees Centigrade, not under 65 percent. Ree 
ac rhe enatieey be Sars of the distillate between 235 and 315 

degrees Centigrade shall not be less than 1.02 at 38 degrees 

Centigrade, compared with water at 15.5 degrees Centigrade. 
The specific gravity of the distillate between 315 and 355 

degrees Centigrade shall not be less than 1.02 at 38 degrees 

Centigrade, compared with water at 15.5 degrees Centigrade. 

12. The specific viscosity at 82 degrees Centigrade, when 
taken in an Engler viscosimeter, shall not exceed 1.3. The 
term “specific viscosity” shall mean the number of seconds 
found for the sample tested, divided by the number of seconds 
for water at 20 degrees Centigrade, as given in the official 
certificate for the viscosimeter used. 

13. The oil shall contain not more than 3 percent of 
water. Oil samples taken by the inspector from the treating 
tank during the progress of the work shall at no time show 
an accumulation of more than 2 percent of foreign matter, 
such as sawdust and dirt. Due allowance shall be made for 
all foreign matter, either water or material insoluble in 
penzol and chloroform, by injecting an additional quantity 
of oil into the block. 


a4, All tests and analyses shall be made in accordance 
with the tentative methods for sampling and analysis of 
creosote oil of the American Society for Testing Materials, 

IV. Creosoting 

15. To secure a thorough and uniform penetration of the 
creosote and eliminate expansion and contraction, the wood 
shall be properly air seasoned or conditioned by steaming, 
before treatment, in the following manner: 

(a) The lumber from which the blocks are manufactured 
— be kiln dried or air seasoned before being cut into 

OCKS, 

_ (b) After the blocks are cut and placed in the cylinder, 
live steam shall be admitted and gradually raised to 30 
pounds gage pressure during a period of One hour; then 
maintained for at least two hours, during which time and 
at 15-minute intervals the condensation shall be blown out 
from the bottom of the cylinder. 

At the completion of this steaming process the steam shall 
be blown off and a vacuum of not less than 22 inches applied 
and held for a period of not less than one hour, or until 
such time as the cylinder is practically free from condensa- 
tion. During this vacuum period the temperature in the 
cylinder shall be maintained by heating coils to at least 140 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

V. Creosoting 

16. After the blocks are properly conditioned a vacuum 
of not less than 22 inches shall be applied to the cylinder. 
The cylinder shall then be completely filled with creosote, 
and the pressure applied so that such additional creosote 
may be forced into the cylinder from the measuring tank as 
is required. During this operation the temperature of the 
creosote shall not be less than 160 degrees Fahrenheit nor 
more than 180 degrees Fahrenheit. The creosote shall then 
be returned from the cylinder to the measuring tank and a 
vacuum of not less than 22 inches applied to the cylinder 
and maintained for at least 30 minutes or until such time 
as the exterior surface of the block is free from drippage. 
The remaining creosote in the cylinder shall then be returned 
to the measuring tank and the net amount of creosote re- 
tained by the blocks determined, 

17. Blocks for pavements having extremely heavy traffic, 
where fifteen years’ life is expected, shall be treated with 
fifteen pounds of creosote per cubic foot. Where a longer 
life is expected from the blocks, 16 to 18 pounds of creosote 
per cubic foot is recommended. 

18. After the creosote pressure treatment, the spring 
wood shall show a thorough penetration. In order to accom- 
plish this, the pressure should gradually be applied and then 
maintained for a reasonable length of time, depending on the 
condition of the wood, q 

19. The net amount of creosote retained by the blocks 
may be either 10 percent under or 10 percent over that 
specified. 

Vi. Inspection and Rejection 

20. The blocks, before treatment, shall be inspected as 
they are leaving the block machine, and all blocks that do 
not meet the specifications will be rejected. 


In the comment upon the specifications the com- 
mittee pointed out that it has included only those 
woods with which there has been some experience and 
suggests that the softer woods specified should be ¢con- 
fined to light traffic streets. The committee also pre 
sents tentative specifications conforming with those 
which have been submitted by special committees to 
the American Society of Municipal Improvements and 
the American Wood Preservers’ Association. It sug 
gests that the tentative specifications for wooden pav- 
ing blocks be published among the tentative standards 
of the society for one year. 

Subcommittee No. 6 on timber preservatives pre 
sented a report on the sampling of creosote oil, which 
is the report of the joint committee of this society of 
the American Railway Engineering Association am 
of the American Wood Preservers’ Association, being 
the same report that was presented to the American 
Railway Engineering Association at its convention 
in March, 1916, in Chicago. This method of deter- 
mination is recommended for publication in the pro 
ceedings as information and that the accompany!28 
method of determination of insoluble matter in creosote 
oil be received as tentative and included in tentative 
methods for sampling and analysis of creosote oil as 
published in the last yearbook. a 

The committee also recommends that the prop. 
specifications for Douglas fir be published among t 
tentative standards of the society for one year. 
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ALIZING SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


In the larger cities, especially in their most congested districts, the ings and institutions—school house, church, playground, hall etc 
social center has become an established institution, a permatient and potent Can anyone doubt that such a group, comprising ample grounds, 


instrumentality for encouragitig atid at the sane time satisfying the social 
instincts of humanity. Conditions that make the social center of the city 
desirable are almost diametrically the opposite of those that make a sim- 
lat institution desirable in rural districts. It is congestion in the cities 
but isolation in the country districts that demands centers around 
which and in which social activities may function. 

P ae interested in promoting 
the public welfare in both cities and rural districts have advocated the 
utilizing of school buildings for community meetings at houts when not 
used for educational purposes. In cities and to some extent in rural dis- 
tricts this is practicable. In city school buildings that are provided with 

“ can be carfied on in a 
satisfactory way. The countty school houses also can be utilized for 
meetings of general interest to the communities in which they are situ- 
ated. But in general buildings fitted up for school putposes are unsuited 
for community meetings of the character that are held when real social 


For a number of years educators anc 


auditoriums and play rooms, social center wor 


centers have become established, 


Moreover, there is or at any rate should be more to the social center 
than is implied by mete meetings in a centrally located building. The 
social center of a rural community should be and under ideal conditions 
would be the one place in the community where every movement in which 
the whole community is interested would be carried on. 

In every community will be found persons of considerable intelli- 
gence and influence who will ridicule a proposal that a building be erected 
at public cost for the sole purpose of enabling the people of the com- 
munity as a unit to express themselves and to satisfy the social instinct 
which is declared to be inherent in man. But, persons of broader mind 
atid clearer vision who are fully aware of the social void that exists in 


the average rural community and who know 
something of losses suffered because of the 
lack of social opportunities will quickly see 
that the community center building is exactly 
the instrumentality needed to weld a com- 
munity together, to make it attractive to its 
young people and make the forces of uplift and 
progress effective. 

In sections where town houses are still in 
existence it may be practicable to utilize those 
as community centers. But originally those 
buildings were erected with no thought of 
meeting the social needs of the communities ; 
they were for legislative purposé$ only. Con- 
sequently most of them have only enough land 
to afford room for the buildings. The modern 
social center is a somewhat complex institu- 
tion, for it is calculated to cater to all the needs 
of a somewhat complex organism—the com- 
munity. 

One can conceive of a modern rural com- 
munity possessing itself of a group of build- 





AY A RECENT meeting of the Boosters’ Club, of Rock- 
away, Ore., members listened to addresses of political 
candidates, who were thus given an opportunity to pre- 
sent to electors their claims for office. At a later meet- 
ing of the club the subject of Independence Day cele- 
bration was discussed and plans were laid for promoting 
a successful program. 

* * * 


_SvEELE and Dodge counties, Minnesota, have united 
in a project to make Rice Lake ‘‘one of the finest recrea- 
tion grounds in that section of the State.’’ At an infor- 
mal banquet held to discuss the project representatives 
Were present from many towns in the two counties. One 
of the speakers, Sam A. Rask, of Blooming Prairie, said: 
“Why not make this lake the central point of all roads 
and communitize the lake, as it is something that will 
benefit this section of the country at large? Make it the 
center of the system of county roads and build a road 
around the lake. I think this would be the ideal way 
of working out this project.’’ Mr. Rask will be remem- 
bere by readers of the Community Builder as the banker 
who established a community club room in the basement 
of his bank building. 
* «¢ 

_ Av GALENA, Kan., where a rest room is eperated, vis- 
ltors are asked to register and at frequent intervals re- 
ports of the registration are published in the local paper 
—the Republican. A remarkable fact disclosed by these 
Teports is that many of the visitors are from other towns 
and cities, some of them from considerable distances, as 
Well as from nearby farms. It must be good advertis- 
ing for a community to make itself known as offering 
hospitality to everyone without money and without ques- 
lon. A community can thus acquire a reputation for 
hospitality that inevitably must attract the very best 
ass of immigrants to it for permanent residence, 


attractive structures, shady paths and homelike environment, would not 
add to the value of membership in a community? Is such a group be- 
yond the reach ?—is it beyond the needs of the rural community ? 

We can imagine stich a group as the center of all the social, educa- 
tional and spiritual activities of a community; and we can imagine those 


activities of a character that would not only hold its own people but draw 


its true sense. 


to that community people from nearby villages, towns and cities. We 
can imagine also that the forces put in motion by and radiating from such 
a center would raise the community to a high level of culture—culture in 


Why should not a thriving rural community have a library as well 
as a school, a church and a town hall? Why should not its people have 
a public park, as well as the people of a nearby city? 

One of the things that all of us must inevitably learn is that the good 
things of this life—the really desirable and worth-while things—are not 
away beyond in the far distance; they are right at home, at our very 


doors, if we have but eyes to see and minds to appreciate them. The wan- 


power. 








UNIFYING SOCIAL FORCES 


Altogether too many communities are like the 
fellow who “just sits around waiting for something 
to turn up;” their citizens do nothing whatever as 
groups to “hew out their communities’ destinies” 
as they would hew out their own futures. Yet much 
of their success in a material way and practically 
all of their achievements and growth in a social 
way are determined by the direction of their com- 
munities’ social forces. 

Wideawake citizens should not leave the destinies 
of their communities to chance any more than they 
would leave their personal affairs to follow their 
course without rule or plan. The community’s 
function is largely social, and it should partake to 
the largest possible degree of the character of what 
is best among its members; it should be the chan- 
nel or the medium for expressing their social as- 
pirations and for satisfying their normal social in- 
stincts. 

When one learns of the unsatisfied yearning that 
the average rural resident has for companionship 
and for social intercourse with his fellows one is 
astonished that there should remain a community 
in which a club or some other community organiza- 
tion does not contribute to the satisfying of that 
yearning. Most clubs and secret orders do not meet 
requirements because they are exclusive in charac- 
ter. What is needed In a community club is that it 
shall be open to all and that shall offer something 
that appeals to everybody. 

In every community are multitudes of forces at 
work; some operating in the homes, some in the 
schools, others in the churches and still others in 
the various clubs and orders. There are, however, 
others still that affect all members of the commu- 
nity regardless of church, club, lodge or other af- 
filiations, and these are the forces that should be 
unified and made effective through the community, 
club. When so unified and voiced as public senti- 
ment they become potent for progress and uplift. 
When its social forces are not so unified and voiced 
a community is weak and welinigh valueless to its 
members. 

Not only does the community organization align 
the forces of decency and progress but it brings 
them to bear upon the inertia, the indifference and 
the opposition to progress that block the paths to 
higher levels. Every good citizen has seen worthy 
projects defeated when he knew that the majority 
of his fellows were in favor of them. We have all 
seen the small organized force again and again de- 
feat the large unorganized force. Only by organi- 
zation can the enterprising and progressive citizens 
of a community give to it their own character and 
make it the channel for expressing their highest 
ideals and aspirations. Pride in one’s community 
ought to inspire every good citizen with a desire to 
give to it a good character and a good name ex- 
actly as he would bequeath a good character and 
a good name to his own offspring. 








derlust, the craving for something beyond and away in the distance, may 
be natural and characteristic of youth in a nation as well as in an indi- 
vidual man, but for by far the great majority of us it means only years 
of unsatisfied wanderings and wastes. Of the young men from the coun- 
try who go to cities to seek their fortunes not ten in a thousand amount 
to one whit more—many, many of them much less—than if they had 
remained at home with their fathers and mothers on the farms. Most 
of them are mere cogs in the wheels of the great industrial machine ; some 
of them, we were tempted to say, are merely the fuel to be ruthlessly 
consumed only that the great machine may be provided with motive 
They have hardly more personality or individuality than has 


the private soldier on the battlefield, and they 
are indeed on a battlefield when they enter the 
modern industrial center. 

sut if the rural community would keep its 
young people it must provide them in reality 
what the city is thought by them to offer. 
The modern rural community will eventually 
so provide; a few rural communities already 
are doing much to make life in the country 
what it ought to and may readily be—the 
happiest of existences on earth. If the com- 
munity center is to become an instrumentality 
for furthering civilization at the crossroads, 
in many cases the initiative, the influence that 
is to start the movement for such a center, 
must come from without. Because that is true 
we appeal to the local lumberman to interest 
himself in improving conditions on the farms 
around his town and to do what he can to en- 
courage his farmer friends and patrons to pro- 
vide recreation and otherwise cater to the 
social needs of all, but especially of the young 
people. 





WE HAvE had frequent occasion to make note of de- 
velopment work carried on in Martin, Tenn. The Mail, 
of Martin, is a potent influence in all this work. In a 
recent number the Mail editorializes on ‘‘The Farmer 
and His Clubs,’’ declaring that ‘‘about every class of 
people upon earth have their clubs, except the farmer. 
He is the backbone of the Nation—he feeds the whole 
world—he is the one man of this earth without whom 
we could not exist—and yet he is a man without a 
club.’? Then the editor goes on to say that farmers 
have a few organizations, holding occasional meetings 
to listen to ‘‘long-winded speeches and papers that are 
more tiresome than instructive,’’? but what they need is 
a real club for all the farmers of the community. The 
editor earnestly urges the farmers to form a club and 
offers his columns to make any announcement desired 
to further the movement to organize. 

* * * 

A DETERMINED movement has been under way for some 
time at Williston, N. D., to seeure an armory-auditorium, 
the Williston Graphic devoting liberal space to articles 
advocating the erection of such a structure. There may 
be other municipal auditoriums in the United States, but 
that at Richland Center, Wis., has been often heralded 
as the only one. The Richland Center auditorium is 
beautiful architecturally and it has paid the city a divi- 
dend on its investment from the time the structure was 
ready for occupancy. Unquestionably there is a real 
need for buildings of this sort in thousands of the smaller 
cities, villages and towns of the country. One great ad- 
vantage of the municipal auditorium is that it enables 
the public authorities to control and determine the char- 
acter of entertainments that are offered for the patron- 
age of citizens. Also where ample facilities of a superior 
character are provided better classes of entertainments 
are encouraged to visit these smaller communities, 
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EALM OF THE RETAILER > 


Inteliigent Leadership Needed to Bring Arkansas to Its Proper Place in Commerce—Lumber Retailer Has Pienty of 
Opportunities—One Dealer Demonstrates Conclusively the Value of the Power of Example 


THE SOVEREIGN STATE OF ARKANSAS 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been embellished 
or otherwise burdened with this Realm of the Retailer 
department for a longer time than a good many of 
us can remember. When the forms are locked up on 
Thursday night there is to be found among them a 
couple of bilious, dejected page forms that seem 
gloomily sure they are going to tell something that 
isn’t so. Apparently there is no end to the things that 
may be said about retailing; and some of the things 
that get said, we hope, are not entirely wrong and mis- 
leading. But the fact that the Realm goes to press 
every Thursday night and gets out to its gentle read- 
ers on Saturday or Sunday or Monday does not mean 
that the copy was written on the previous Wednesday. 
The United States is a fair sized country as countries 
go, and many of its conspicuous retailers are far re- 
moved from Chicago. Uncle Sam as a mail carrier is 
an admirable servant, but even he makes a break once 
in a while; so the ballyhoo of this department tries to 
keep a little ahead of the presses lest Uncle should have 
an accident and drop a package of Realm copy into the 
Missouri or the ballyhoo himself should swallow a fish 
bone or come out second best in a railroad accident. 
Since last week’s spasm was thrown I have been down 
in the sovereign State of Arkansas looking at some 
mills and gathering up a story or two of various kinds, 
So while there is no break in the regular appearance 
of the articles there has been a little break in the 
writing of them. I’m coming back to my chair on the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s back porch with the feeling 
of a person who has been off on a bit of a vacation. — 

This is the vacation season of the year; and while 
most people don’t think of the South as a summer 
playground Arkansas has some things to offer in that 
line that might surprise your regular seashore-or-New- 
England-mountains summer playmate. If you are think- 
ing of Arkansas as a place for recreation between now 
and the first of October it will be well to be careful 
about picking out the place. Cotton needs hot weather, 
so the weather bureau is careful to fire up the furnace 
of the cotton belt quite copiously during this time. 
But the Ozarks don’t raise cotton, so they are given 
one of the finest climates anywhere in the country. 
Clear streams, mountain trails, cool nights, splendid 
scenery and kindly people make up a combination hard 
to beat when that lazy spell comes over you and you 
want nothing quite so much as a chance to loaf in the 
woods just as though livings made themselves and there 
were no such things as bad accounts and delayed 
shipments. 


Has Suffered from Adverse Criticism 

Arkansas is a remarkable State in other 
though this may not sound plausible to the people who 
take their opinions ready made from any Tom, Dick or 
Harry, provided only that those opinions are flattering 
to their own locality and unflattering to the rest of the 
world. Arkansas has suffered more, I suppose, from ad- 
verse advertising than has any other State. Business 
men have told me that when they moved to Arkansas 
their friends considered them silly if not actually 
eracked. This general opinion has hurt the State to 
the extent of hundreds of thousands of dollars, for it 
has’ kept out the fresh blood and capital necessary to 
develop the enormous natural resources. Arkansas is 
one of the few States that produce a large enough 
variety of things to maintain life without imports, in 
a civilized way. It has what is said to be the only dia- 
mond mine in the United States, It is rich in minerals, 
including the stuff from which aluminum is extracted. 
Its agricultural possibilities are great, though they 
have not been much developed as yet. A lumberman 
remarked with a chuckle that William R. Lighton, the 
famous writer, had caused a good many northern men 
to lose money in Arkansas farms because he wrote so 
entertainingly that hardships seemed to lose their hard- 
ness, and the readers felt so inspired by his accounts 
that they thought they could get the results immedi- 
ately that he worked years to reach. But while Arkan- 
sas farming isn’t a holiday or a pastime by which one 
quickly joins the ranks of the idle rich it does offer 
great possibilities to intelligent men who are willing to 
work and to learn from the natives and then later to 
improve on the ways of the natives. 

Arkansas is a State that needs intelligent leadership 
of business men in bringing it to the place it deserves 
in commerce. It is getting this leadership in a good 
many instances, and I suppose nothing could be clearer 
than the good this has already done. At the Arkansas 
retailers’ convention held five or six weeks ago this 
idea had a large place in the discussions. For example, 
Carl Bair, of the Little Rock Board of Commerce, told 
about the damage done to the State through the slump 
in cotton prices caused by the war. Cotton has long 
been the principal crop; and in fact it is so far in the 
lead that hardly anything else comes close enough to be 
counted. In 1914, so Mr. Bair said, the crop of cotton 
was worth $60,000,000, but the State sent out $80,000,- 
000 to pay for food. So serious a deficit brought the 
business men of the State up standing, and they de- 
cided something must be Cone. This something seemed 
to be the raising of meats and food crops. These busi- 
ness men went at the problem with an organized effort 
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and tried to spread the doctrine of diversified farming 
and food production. They told the farmers how. to go 
about making the change and spurred them on with 
accounts of what it would mean to individual farmers 
and to the State. Every farmer was urged to raise as 
much of his own food as possible and then to put his 
remaining acreage into cotton if he wished. It was 
shown that by the rotation of crops as much cotton 
could be raised on the smaller acreage as had formerly 
been raised on the larger. In a single year the food 
crops of the State were increased in value by $30,- 
000,000, and the end is not yet. In fact agriculture is 
still in its beginnings. 


Opportunities for Lumber Retailers 


Along with this movement for better farming lies 
the great opportunity of the retailers of lumber, espe- 
cially those located in small places. The larger cities 
already are well supplied with aggressive retailers who 
have the situation well in hand. The wealth of these 
cities will increase as the wealth of the State increases, 
but to an outsider it looks as though the big chance 
for rapid expansion in retailing lies in the hands of the 
fellows in smaller towns. As is often the case in a 
timbered country the retailing of lumber is badly mixed 
up. The State is full of mills, big and little, and of 
course much lumber is sold directly from their yards to 
the people who want to build. In many cases this is a 
real publie service that the owners of large mills would 
be glad to be rid of. Population is sparse, the farmers 
are poor and the houses that are built are small. There 
is not enough business to support a retail yard, and the 
people are not used to buying building material from 
a regular retailer. But it seems certain that retailing 
will develop here as it has in other places. As the 
farms become more productive they will attract more 
population. As the farmers get richer the standard of 
living will go up. Instead of being contented to live 
year after year in little two or three roomed houses 
they will pull these dewn and build larger. There is 
no need of going over the process of development. It 
has been outlined in its large form in this department 
and the one on the previous page time after time. No- 
body knows just the exact steps it will follow. But 
everybody knows that real retailing has its chance 
when people become richer through improved methods 
of production. Arkansas has its own problems that 
northern men don’t understand, such as the problems 
ef tenantry and of color. But surely there have been 
few places where local lumbermen if they really know 
the people and their troubles have had greater chances 
for doing themselves and the State good through help- 
ing spread the knowledge of good farming and of real 
thrift. There is a need for local associations and indi- 
viduals to supplement the work of the larger organiza- 
tions along these lines. Pig clubs and canning clubs, 
good roads, homely and practical talks to farmers, the 
boosting of silos in those places where they are most 
needed and the spreading of the idea of crop rotation 
by practical demonstration are some of the keys that 
will unlock one of the richest of the States in natural 
wealth but one that is as yet little developed. 

While coming back from Arkansas I fell into con- 
versation with a prosperous looking man. It was rather 
early in the morning, but everybody in the Pullman 
was up, for we were coming to the end of the run. You 
know how amiable a Pullman crowd is in the morning. 
Everybody is puffy eyed and looks upon his neighbor 
as tne probable cause of his misery. The porter is busy 
making up berths and extracting quarters from unwill- 
ing pockets by means of a whisk broom and the press- 
ure of public opinion. The car is dirty and full of 
cinders, and the air is so stale you wonder if it won’t 
have to be knocked loose with an ax and sent to the 
laundry. I felt as companionablé as a gila monster 
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with a gum boil; but nobody could resist {! 
ness and good fellowship of this sleek a 
farmer. I oozed into the seat opposite t: 


the porter made up my section, and h: /ooming 
‘*Morning, Brother,’’ came shattering t!) uch the 
gloom that shrouded me. He immediately san talk. 


ing about the land in his part of the country. He liveq 
in southwestern Iowa, and according to his way of 
talking that meant the same as the Garden of {den, 


An Argument on the Value of Silos 


He dwelt with reminiscent fondness upon the alfalfa 
he could raise and upon the beef he could fatten on jt 
I began to come to life and asked him how many silos 
he owned. He snorted rather contemptuously and said 
he didn’t have any. Well, I don’t like it when some. 
body begins kicking my silo dog around, so | began 
telling him about what the big cannery has done for 
various parts of the country, among others what it has 
done for parts of Arkansas. My cheerful friend seemed 
a little ashamed and said he didn’t know about other 
parts of the country but that he wouldn’t vive two 
whoops for a silo 

‘*T can raise alfalfa, and to my notion that’s‘a lot 
more valuable than silage. Then in the winter time I 
can supplement the alfalfa by turning my cattle on to 
stalk fields, I can buy that stuff for 50 cents an aere, 
and that’s cheap enough, ain’t it?’ 

I had to acknowledge the value of alfalfa, for there 
is little doubt but that it is one of the best of forage 
crops where it can be raised. But having done that I 
returned to the silo argument. I pointed out the fact 
that he could buy stalk pasturage for 50 cents an acre, 
so presumably the corn stalks were not worth more 
than that. Cattle can’t eat anything except the blades 
and husks, and these are dried in the open air until 
they are of little more food value than shavings, But 
had that fodder been put into silos at the right time all 
of it would have become available as feed, and it 
would have been of high value. Instead of being worth 
50 cents an acre the fodder in the form of ensilage 
would have had a feeding value a good many times 
greater. 

‘Maybe so,’’ my friend said, ‘‘but I can’t be sure 
that taken all together it would be worth more or not. 
In the first place corn has to be cut when the ears are 
not mature. You lose a lot there. If you let them 
ripen the way nature intended you, get a whole lot 
bigger feeding value in the grain, and then putting the 
stuff in the silo is hard, expensive work, and it has to 
be done with costly tools that are not worth anything 
for any other work. Maybe what you say about silage 
is so, but I’ll stick to alfalfa. The blamed silos we’ve 
got in our neighborhood have mostly blowed down, 
anyway, and as it is we can raise all the forage crops 
we need to feed out the cattle we can take care of,’’ 

We were at the station by that time, and I was rather 
relieved, for I wasn’t sure just what I’d say next. In 
what this farmer said in his final speech are a good 
many of the objections to silos. It is possible that 
some of us have been making bigger claims for silos 
than the facts warrant. We may have taken in too 
much territory, like the illuminated Irishman who an- 
nounced that he could lick anybody in the county. 
People are likely to get over enthusiastic about a good 
thing and to try to bring in the millennium with it. 
Free silver or protective tariff or cold baths or motor 
cars or advertising or uncooked foods or trial mar- 
riages or price fixing or any other thing good or bad 
may have believers so enthusiastic that they are ready 
to tackle all the ills of the flesh with their pet remedy. 
Some of the things in this random list are wholly vici- 
ous to my way of thinking, but they have ‘had 
champions. Others are good, but there are places and 
situations where they are bad. Silos have done a tre- 
mendous work in changing the economic situation of a 
good many parts of this country, and I believe they 
will do a still greater work. But neither steers nor 
farmers can live by ensilage alone. It is a forage crop 
and has to take its place in the well balanced scheme 
of farm production. A good many Iowa farmers, even 
those who have not been able to raise alfalfa; have 
been able to produce enough cheap roughage to carry 
their stock through without silos. It seems a pity to 
let so much feed go to waste, but the cure for that Is 
to work out farming systems that will make possible 
the saving and using of this stuff. 

_ It seems to the Realm that if a retailer is in earnest 
about trying to introduce silos in his neighborhood he 
will have to make a deeper study of the problem than 
just the thinking up of a clever line of selling talk 
that will hypnotize a customer into signing con- 
tract. He has to know something about farming. about 
crop rotation, about the right amount of stock that 


a farm of a given size and kind ought to carry. about 
stock feeding and about costs of feed and stock pro 
duction. It isn’t of much use to argue silos with a 
man who is convinced that there is no profit 1) stock 
feeding. There are places where stock feediny is 4 


money loser, and a lumberman who tries to get farm 
ers in that neighborhood to go into the business is a 
community pest unless he knows how conditions °21 be 
changed so that the business will become a money 
maker. This looks like a large order, but it has been 
accomplished in some places to the profit of the farmers 
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and of ihe local retailers, Farmers are getting more 
and more progressive leaders from out of their own 
ranks. *‘ore and more graduates of farm colleges are 
oing to Work in agriculture, but as yet they are 
mostly young men who don’t have the full confidence 
of their neighbors. There is a chance in every farm- 
ing cor munity for retailers and other business men 
to do Wat they nave done in Arkansas and are doing 
there sill. No industry will go ahead without leader- 
ship, 2nd farming is no exception. Supplying this 
jeadersiip isn’t easy, for it involves knowing a great 
jeal avd being expert in making the new ideas easy 
to take. In the silo game it means among other things 
handling a fodder can that will not blow down and 
helping farmers to organize in coédperative companies 
for buying the necessary machinery. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LUMBER BUSINESS IN 
ARKANSAS 


The people who think of Arkansas in terms of the 
derisive literature put out by would-be humorists 
might be surprised by the high state of development 
of the lumber business within its borders. This effi- 
ciency begins naturally enough with the big sawmills. 
The Crossett Lumber Company, for example, has one 
of the great plants of the South, When I visited this 
place there was being installed some new machinery for 
utilizing the small scraps of wood that formerly have 
gone to the burners. When this machinery is working 
there will be very little stuff except wane that will 
be burned as refuse. I was told that it has been dem- 
onstrated as a commercial possibility that paving 
blocks can be made out of the small branches and tops 
that previously have been lost. In this regard I had 
a rather interesting talk with an old salesman who 
has a great fondness for the woods and who doesn’t 
like to see timber wasted. In this regard he has some 
original ideas. 

“Tt takes 150 years or so to grow a tree like these,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and I think it is little short of sinful to 
use lumber for purposes as well served by other mate- 
rials. It has been proved that for a good many types 
of building lumber is far and away the best material. 
Nature evidently intended that it should be used for 
this purpose. But I don’t like to see wood go into 
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paving blocks. Anything that will make a paving 
block will make a box.’’ 

‘‘But,’? some one objected, ‘‘a box isn’t a per- 
manent thing. It is used for one shipment and then 
split up into kindling and burned. Wood block paving 
will last forty to fifty years.’’ 

‘True enough,’? said the salesman, ‘‘but it serves 
a natural purpose as a box and as kindling wood. Pav- 
ing isn’t a natural purpose. A bit of clay dug out of 
a hill and burned will make a pretty good paving 
brick, but it won’t make a board.’’ 

!’ve heard a good many pleas for the conservation 
of timber, but this is the most novel. Just off hand 
I can’t seem to see the natural connection between a 
tree and a dressing table, for instance, nor can I see 
why it is in accord with nature to make a beer keg 
out of wood and not in accord to make a paving sub- 
Stance out of the same material. A paving that will 
last forty years and be a joy to the people who ride 
over it and to the people who live along the street 
Secs to me to be as wise a use of wood as could well 
be made. If any substitution is to be made I’d sug- 
gest that it be made in other lines where human com- 
fort is not so much involved. 

‘ut modern ideas about the making and handling 
of umber are not confined to the Arkansas manufac- 
turers. While attending the convention at Pine Bluff 
last spring I heard more of the modern retailing ideas 
ex;ressed than at any other of the numerous retail 
cooventions I’ve visited this year. Trade extension, 
a.vertising, the relation of lumber retailing to other 
lives of commerce and to publie welfare and a dozen 
O\ ser modern ideas were discussed. During the course 
0i the convention I fell in with a group of dealers who 
were resting their souls between sessions at a little 
game of pool. I climbed into a high chair along the 
weil and presently fell into talk with one of the 
pectators, ; 


es 


‘‘Sometimes you fellows outside think we hill billies 
are a poor lot,’’ he said, ‘‘and sometimes when we 
read the ‘advice you fellows give us about running our 
business we wonder if you take it yourselves. But I 
guess some of you know that the State isn’t just the 
sort of place the old-time writers liked to paint it. 
We’ve got a good many things to buck that the people 
of the North don’t know anything about, and we get 
out of some of the hard jobs they have to pull through. 
A good many of the retailers here in the State have 
kind of a hard time on account of being close to the 
mills. Our customers nearly all have relatives or 
friends working for a big sawmill, and they are able 
to tell just what lumber sells for at wholesale, and 
like people everywhere they have a hard time to see 
just what good the retailer is anyhow and what he 
does to deserve a decent profit on the stock he sells. 
We have to keep our prices pretty low, usually, both 
because of the competition of other retailers and be- 
cause of the nearness of the mills. 

“«Then while we do sell some pretty good houses the 
fact is that most of our customers are content with 
small houses that could almost be made on a single 
pattern. Darkies are always poor, so if they do get 
a patch of land and want to put up a little house they 
don’t use any fine lumber in it. And if they live in 
rented houses the landlord naturally isn’t going to 
make any bigger investment than he has to. The white 
people build better houses, but a good many of them 
are poor and not inclined to want to invest a whole 
lot. 


A Reflection on the Southerner’s Self Respect 


‘“Some of you northern men are inclined to call us 
lazy and shiftless, and I reckon it would be hard to 
make you change your minds. The fact is that we are 
not just like you people, but we don’t like to be called 
shiftless, for that’s a reflection on our self respect. 
We don’t work as hard as you people, and we get along 
without some of the things you think you have to 
have. But--we are self respecting, and we earn our 
livings honestly, and a lot of us own our own places. 
We live a more kindly and leisurely life than you do. 
I reckon we’d do well to learn something from you, 
but you’d do well to learn something from us. A 
northern business man has a hard time of it when he 
comes down here because he does not understand south- 
ern temperament. He may be a great success where 
he came from, but until he learns how to take his cus- 
tomers down here he’ll not be able to put his big adver- 
tising and trade extension schemes into operation. We 
go slowly. We have plenty of time to talk about a 
thing and to think it over and to speculate about the 
effect it will have. 

‘*T’m a northern man myself. Oh, yes. I’ve picked 
up the southern drawl pretty much and the southern 
point of view. But it took me a long time to learn the 
southern ways of thinking, and’before I did that I 
lost a good deal of money. At first I went at the busi- 
ness hammer and tongs and was going to make these 
people over in my own image. The sum total of the 
results of my efforts was getting myself disliked. I 
found I’d have to be a good deal more than a lumber 
dealer and that I’d have to do a good deal of learning 
from my neighbors before I began teaching them. A 
while. after I located in my town I bought a run- 
down farm, for it occurred to me that the thing the 
people needed above everything else was better meth- 
ods of farming. They couldn’t be taught by being 
told, so I thought I’d see what I could do in a quiet 
way with a little experiment farm. I didn’t -call it 
that, not by a long shot. I learned what I could about 
cotton raising from my neighbors and supplemented 
that with information sent out by the State experiment 
station. This was practical stuff, and any farmer 
could have had it for the asking; but most of them 
had a contempt for ‘book farming.’ They had a lot 
of fun over the way I went at the job of raising cot- 
ton. They told me I wouldn’t get anything for my 
pains, but without seeming to be stubborn or acting 
superior I stuck to the methods of the experiment sta- 
tion. As a result I raised about twice as much cotton 
to the acre as my neighbors did. I saw to it that this 
fact became widely known but took great pains not to 
boast about it. I’ve been raising cotton ever since 
and my neighbors have copied my methods. The result 
is a big increase in the yield of cotton around my 
town. 

‘*When I came to Arkansas there were some far- 
seeing persons who were sounding a warning against 
the one-crop system that prevailed then and that still 
prevails more than it should. I saw it was true, as 
they said, that the one-crop farmers couldn’t pay their 
debts, so I began experimenting with crop rotations 
and with hog raising. By these means the prosperity 
of the community was raised noticeably. Farmers be- 
gan getting their mortgages paid off and so had more 
money to invest in other things. 


The Power of Example 


‘‘All this extra prosperity had its influence on my 
business. I was running along on the ordinary lines 
of trade, making a living out of the lumber trade and 
getting my farms raised to a money-making plane. I 
didn’t know any good method for increasing sales. 
I didn’t know the people very well, and I had the old 
notions of waiting until trade came in. As a matter 
of fact the people who talk about trade extension, ac- 
cording to my experience, are long on telling the other 
fellow to go ahead and do it and short on telling him 
how to do it. A good many people are downright im- 
pertinent to their customers in their zeal to increase 
trade, and they get by with it only because people 
are pretty tolerant after all: I wanted to try some- 
thing to speed up sales and especially to get the or- 
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dinary farmers to build better houses, but I didn’t 
want to offend my customers by over urging them, and 
I really wanted to be of service to them. Finally it 
occurred to me that since the best thing I had hit 
upon in helping improve farming methods was the 
power of example perhaps I could use the same thing 
in boosting sales. 

‘*A young fellow was coming to take charge of my 
farms, so it occurred to me that I might build him a 
house that would be a sensible investment for the 
average farm and that would still be something that 
would rouse the admiration of the neighborhood. The 
young farm manager and his wife were college people, 
so I consulted with them about the planning of the 
house and grounds. I don’t know that I ever worked 
harder over anything. I read magazines and looked at 
plans, and it was during this time that I learned. the 
pulling power of pictures in advertising. I knew 
plans pretty well and could read blueprints, but I 
found I was most attracted and got the most infor- 
mation from photographs and from colored prints of in- 
teriors and exteriors. I was careful to keep the house 
within the buying power of almost any farmer, but we 
planned it to fit the grounds. It was of the bungalow 
type, was simply but tastefully furnished, and was 
set off with a rather large lawn carefully planted with 
flowers and shrubbery. Flowers grow well here, so 
we had lots of them. I put a neat picket fence in 
front and painted it white. We rushed the house and 
the grounds along as rapidly as possible so that the 
final effect would be visible before the first curiosity 
wore off. The result was a most attractive place at a 
very moderate cost. 

‘<The pig clubs and canning clubs had gotten started, 
and the young people were becoming interested in 
farming and in farm surroundings. They couldn’t 
stay away from this house. Byram and his wife are 
pleasant people and very tactful, so they took every 
opportunity to let people see the place and to tell the 
cost of the different things. We later added a silo 
and some sensible and serviceable barns, so the whole 
establishment became a model without that fact being 
mentioned, 


The First Man to Fall 


‘*Old Jack Wilson was the first fellow to fall under 
the spell of the new buildings. He had been living 
in a fairly comfortable house, but his two daughters 
didn’t give him any rest after they had seen Byram’s 
house. He came in and asked casually about the 
house. I was ready for him. I had another set of 
plans and a lot of pictures showing how it would look 
from the outside, and I told him exactly what the 
material would cost. He didn’t buy right then, for 
that isn’t the southern way. But he did after a time, 
and I was careful to give his daughters the pictures 
showing how the house ought to look from the outside 
and how it ought to be furnished. The final result 
fell somewhat short of the pictures, but it is a show 
place that Old Jack is inordinately proud of. That 
was the beginning of a new building era. I could tell 
you of dozens of new houses that came as a result of 
the first one I built. I have spread the idea by news- 
paper advertising and especially by printing the pic- 
tures of the houses that have been built and giving 
the owners nice little notices. It has made a great 
difference in other ways. With the improved houses 
have come better living conditions, and a good many 
of the young folks have gone away to school. The 
best of it is that a majority of them after finishing 
over at Fayetteville have come back to make our 
neighborhood their home. As I see it the prosperity 
of the neighborhood and consequently of my business 
is pretty well assured, But we’re not resting on our 
oars. I’ve got a lot of community building and ad- 
vertising plans under way right now. We don’t have 
that despairing feeling about the future of the com- 
munity that we used to have sometimes.’’ 





Woop AND manufactures of wood valued at $1,690 
were imported into Rangoon, Burma, during the fiscal 
year ended July 31, 1914, and during the following year 
the same imports were valued at $1,400. These figures 
represent imports from the United States only. 
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RETAILERS REPORT ON CROP CONDITIONS AND TRADE 


Improvements in Three States Will Be Determined by Crop Outturn—Most Cereals Promising, But Corn Prospecis 
Poor—General Trade Reported Ranging From Fair to Above Normal 


IOWA 


Crops Are Backward and Trade Is Poor 


LAWLER, [OowA. 
Corn is very backward for the season, as there was a lot 
of acreage that had to be planted over. The general acreage 
is cut down 20 percent. Small grains, oats and barley, are 
doing well. The hay crop looks now as if it would be 85 
percent of an average yield. Not many farmers are planning 
improvements. Farm trade has been far below normal this 

year. F. E. Ayers & Co. 








Farmers Building and Improving Their Farms 

Sac City, Iowa. 
There is a better acreage in the principal crops than last 
year and the condition of the crops is much better. We find 
that the farmers are building and making improvements on 
their farms. Our farm trade is above normal this year and 
we look for a good demand for lumber in this locality during 

the rest of this year. F. R. BROWNELL & Co. 


Demand for Lumber Shows No Decline 


MONDAMIN, Iowa. 
There is a greater acreage in the principal crops than 
last year, while the condition of the crops is about the same. 
The farms are not planning improvements and our farm 
trade is below normal. We think that the demand for lumber 
will be about equal to last year. A. SPOONER & SON. 


Await Outcome of Crops 


Fort Dongs, Iowa. 
The corn and oats crop is practically the same as last year, 
with the oats looking fine and the corn backward with fair 
stand as compared to this time last year. The farmers are 
not building or planning improvements and will not until 
assured of a crop. Our farm trade has been below normal 
this year and we think the demand for lumber depends on 
this year’s crop. The spring trade was not as good as 

usual. Mason & O'CONNELL. 


Thinks Demand Will Be Better 


MECHANICSVILLE, IOWA. 
There is a better acreage in the principal crops than last 
year, and the condition of the crops is better. The farmers 
are not planning any improvements. Our farm trade has 
been below normal, but I think the demand for lumber 
during the rest of this year will be better. 
WILLIAM J. DALLAS. 


Corn Has Greater Acreage 

Rep OAK, Iowa. 
The acreage, as compared to last year, in wheat is 50 
percent, in oats 100 percent, and in corn 125 percent. Wheat 
as compared to this time last year is about half a stand, corn 
and oats are of average stand, but corn is late. The build- 
ing and the planning of improvements on the farm are about 
as usual. Our farm trade has been about normal. It is 
our opinion that the demand for lumber during the rest 

of this year depends on the outcome of the growing crops. 

TURNER Bros. 





A Normal Demand Is Looked For 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA. 
The acreage of the principal crops has been a little more 
than last year in this section, but below average. The con- 
dition of the crops at this time as compared to the same 
time last year is about the same. There is a normal amount 
of building and planning of improvements on the farm. 
Our farm trade has been normal and we look for a normal 

demand for lumber during the rest of this year. 
W. KALBACH, 
Kalbach Lumber Company. 


Crop Prospects Are Promising 

Sroux City, Iowa. 
The prospects for a crop in the Sioux City territory— 
and this means one hundred miles in South Dakota and eighty 
miles in Nebraska—were never better. Corn is a few days 
late but has a good stand. The South Dakota territory 
is very promising and will raise a crop of small grain without 

any more rain this- season. M. KING. 


Normal Demand tor Lumber 


REINBECK, IOWA. 
The acreage is as large as last year and the condition of 
the crops is better. The farmers are making or planning im- 
provements. We have had a normal farm trade this year, 
and look for a normal demand for lumber during the rest of 
this year. PORTER LUMBER COMPANY. 





Corn Is Backward 
LeMars, Iowa. 

I judge the acreage of the various crops is about the same 
as last year. Small grain is looking fine. Corn is a little 
backward on account of cold weather, but there is plenty of 
time for it to catch up. The farmers are planning about 
the usual amount of improvements. Our farm trade as a 
whole has been below normal up to date. If the crops come 
out all right, I look for a good fall trade. 

M. A. Moore. 


Need Warm Weather to Mature Crops 


New Market, IowA. 
Hay and grass are extra good, but better weather is needed 
to cure first cuttings of alfalfa and clover. Small grain is 
very backward, but is better than last year when it was so 
very wet. The acreage of wheat is about one-half of that of 
last year and is below average. The oats acreage is about 
the same as last year, but below average. Corn is greater 
in acreage than last year, but below average in quantity. 
All of the crops would grow better with warmer weather. 
Trade has only been average so far and the future depends 
on the corn prospect. If we get a large crop of corn, fall 

trade will be good; otherwise it will be poor. 
Rose & MOORE. 








Farmers Still Feel Effects of Last Year 


MILEs, Iowa. 
There is about the same acreage in the principal crops as 
last year with the condition also about the same. The 
planning of improvements and building by the farmers are 
not up to normal, and our farm trade has been below 
normal so far this year. We do not look for a good demand 
for lumber for the rest of this year, as there was a very 
poor corn crop last year and the farmers are feeling the 

effects now. JOHN Franks & Co. 





KANSAS 


Outlook for Demand Is Excellent 

Boyp, KAN. 
The acreage is about 10 percent less than last year. The 
crop outlook is good. Most of the wheat will average from 
ten to fifteen bushels an acre. The outlook is excellent for a 

good demand for lumber during the coming year. 
E. J. EVELEIGH, 
E. E. Eveleigh & Sons. 


Crops Prospects Better Than Last Year 


WICHITA, KAN. 

There is a great difference in the conditions of crops in 
different localities where our yards are. North and west 
of Wichita we believe the yield of winter wheat will be very 
large. The farther south you go the poorer conditions are. 
Around Liberal and south of there we do not think wheat 
will average over ten bushels to the acre although the acre- 
age is much larger than last year. 

Wheat conditions as compared with last year are much 
better and the harvest will be larger, provided it is not 
damaged by rain. Last year there was so much rain that 
the crop was lost. 

The rule with the farmer is to let the improvements go 
until the very last minute and about the first thing thought 
of nowadays, if there is any prosperity, is a new automobile, 
of which we have in the neighborhood of 90,000 in this 
State. 

The farm trade around Wichita this year has been very 
poor but we feel that the demand before the end of the year 
will be larger than last year. The general report from our 
yards within a radius of 40 miles southwest and north of 
Wichita says that the green bug is harvesting the oats. We 
have had about the average amount of moisture and corn is 
doing very nicely. 

HENRY COMLEY, 
President Comley Lumber Company. 


Wheat Grades Better 


SALINA; KAN. 
The prospect for wheat and corn adjacent to New Combria 
is better than last year. They are in fair condition and will 
make a good average crop. The corn and wheat adjacent to 
Hedville are not so good as last year, but I think the grade 
of wheat will be better. The wheat and corn adjacent to 
Salina are not so good as last year, but are of a better 

grade. M. M. GRENNING LUMBER COMPANY. 


No Silos Being Built 


CEDAR BLUFFS, KAN. 
There is 30 percent more corn acreage than last year and 
40 percent less wheat, with the condition of the crops about 
the same. There is some building being done on the farms 
but no silos. Our farm trade is about the same as last year, 
and we look for a fair demand for lumber for general build- 
ing purposes during the rest of the year. Wheat will be 
disappointing, as heads are short and considerable rust is 

showing. Harvesting will begin about July 1. 
CEDAR BLUFFS LUMBER COMPANY. 


Expect Better Business in Fall 


St. JOHN, KAN. 
There is about the same acreage in the principal crops as 
last year, but the condition of the crops is better. The 
farmers are making or planning improvements in the way of 
new farm buildings, but our farm trade this year has been 
below normal. We look for a fair demand for lumber for 

building purposes here during the rest of the year. 
Don I. SHEPHERD, 
O. B. Shepherd Lumber Company. 





Crop Outlook Same as Last Year 


: WESTVILLE, KAN. 

The crop acreage is about the same as last year with the 
condition of the crop about the same. The farmers are 
building or planning improvements on their farms, three 
barns and one house are now building and one carload of 
silos came in this week. Our farm trade is improving and 
we expect that the demand for lumber for general building 
will be better than last year. 

° 
WESTVILLE LUMBER COMPANY. 


Crop Outlook Not Very Promising 


LITTLE River, KAN. 
Wheat is a trifle short in the amount of acreage as com- 
pared to last year, with the corn average increased propor- 
tionally, but the condition of the crops is not so promising 
There is a normal amount of building and farmers plan many 
improvements. Our farm trade has been normal this year 
and we look for a normal demand for lumber for the rest 

of the year. 
EDWARDS SCHOLBERG COMPANY. 





Crop Conditions Are Fair 
Mites City, Mont. 
Crop conditions throughout the eastern Montana territory 
in which we operate are fair. However, both town and coun- 
try trade are away above normal and increasing. We expect 
1916 to be the best year we have ever experienced. 
MIDLAND Coat & LUMBER COMPANY. 


MISSOURI 


Crops Are Late 


Sturcges, Mo. 
There is about the same acreage in the principal crops this 
year as last, but this year’s crops are very late. There is 
very little building as yet being done on the farms. Our 
farm trade has been somewhat below normal so far, and as 
regards the demand for lumber cannot say, as it will depend 
on the crops. 
CHARLES N. Boorn. 


Hill Corn Good; Bumper Hay Crops 


UNIONVILLE, Mo. 

The acreage in the principal crops seems to be about aver- 
age. Our principal crops are corn and grass. The corn is 
late, it being too wet to plow in the lowlands, but the up- 
land corn is up in nice shape and some of it has been plowed 
twice, while other fields have not had their first plowing yet. 
We believe there will be plenty of corn to supply our needs, 
The grass is fine. Lots of old hay is left over in the stack, 
as last year’s crop was a bumper with us. Some of the oat 
fields are excellent, while others are not so good, but we be- 
lieve a fair crop will be harvested. Not much wheat raised. 

There appears to be considerable talk of improvements 
among the farming element on the upland. Our trade as a 
whole is not quite up to last year’s but the lumber depart- 
ment is a little ahead. Some of the farmers are kicking, but 
we judge it is only their annual custom as the same thing 
happens every spring and we do not believe it is any worse 
now than it has been for several years. 

O. F. WENTWORTH, 
Wentworth Mercantile Company. 


A Good Demand Expected 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, Mo. 
There is one-fourth more acreage in the principal crops 
than last year, with the condition of the crops better. The 
farmers are making improvements on their farms. Our farm 
trade has been above normal so far this year, and we look 
for a good demand for lumber during the rest of this year. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW LUMBER COMPANY. 


Farmers Neglect Improvements 


STANBERRY, Mo. 
The acreage in the principal crops is about the same as 
last year, but the crop conditon is not as good. So far the 
farmers have not been planning or making improvements on 
their farms, and as a result our farm trade has beén below 
normal this year. 
STANBERRY LUMBER & COAL COMPANY. 


Great Activity Is in Prospect 
MALDEN, Mo. 

The acreage is larger this year, about 1,500 acres of addi- 
tional land having been cleared and in cultivation. The 
condition of the crops is very good. There are general indi- 
cations that point to much activity in the way of new build- 
ings and general repair work for fall. Farm trade this 
year has been below normal as farmers are depending on 
the fall crop to make a needed start, being retarded and in 
debt. They have been in arrears all of this year. The pros- 
pects look encouraging for a good trade in lumber from this 
time on until next spring. 


FIDELITY LUMBER & SUPPLY COMPANY. 


A Heavy Harvest Is Due 
PARMA, Mo. 

Last season was considered a good year in this section and 
the crops this year look equally as well if not better than 
they did then. The acreage is about 15 percent greater than 
last year, due of course to. the clearing of land in this dis- 
trict, and we are looking forward to a good country business 
this fall, but do not think there will be many if any silos 
built this year. This being our first year at this point, we 
are not able to give you a comparison on this and last 
year’s business, but we can say that we expect a good busi- 
ness the rest of this year. 


FIDELITY LUMBER & SuppLy COMPANY. 


Expect Facilities to Be Taxed 

KENNETT, Mo. 
Our acreage of principal crops is about the same as last 
year. The condition of our crops, until yesterday, was about 
the same as last year; since the hail storm yesterday our 
erop is about 25 percent under last year’s at this time. 
There is a remarkable activity among our farmers concern- 
ing prospective improvements. Farm trade so far this ve»r 
has heen considerablv above normal. For the rest of this 
year, we expect a demand for lumber that will tax our 

facilities to supply. 
FIpELIty LUMBER & SupPLY COMPANY. 





Wheat Prospects Normal; Corn Backward 
GosHEN, IND. 

Most of the wheat in this vicinity looks good. Some ws 
frozen out during the winter. Not as much was sown last 
fall as usual. Oats look good, with an average acreage sown. 
Corn is backward, being planted late on account of wet 
weather; in fact, some ground was plowed and ready to 
plant, but the heavy rains kept the ground wet. 


CHARLES E. NEIDIG. 


Crops Prospects Poorer Than Last Year 
. Low Pornt, IL. 
The status of crops as compared to this time last year is: 
Oats 100 percent; corn 80 percent, and wheat 70 percent. 
Building is being done, and farmers are, planning improve- 
ments on their farms. There has been no change in our 


farm trade this year and judge that the demand for lumber 
will be about the same as usual during the rest of this year, 
Banta Bros, & Co, 
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SHINGLE ROOFS PENALIZED 


Lumbermen Protest Against Increased Insur- 
ance Rates in Texas 








\usTIN, TEXx., June 24,—An earnest protest against 
proposed "additional penalties on shingle roofs, as re- 
queste d by the petitioning fire insurance companies in 
their application for a material advance in rates, was 
made at the hearing before the State Fire Insurance 
Commission here today by a number of leading lumber 
dezlers of Texas. The Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas was represented by President Thomas Griffith, 
of Dallas. Appearing with him at the hearing were 
®. L. Hillyer, of Hillyer-Deutsch-Jarrett Lumber Com- 
pany; Ernest Steves, of San Antonio, and G. H. Zim- 
merman, of William Cameron & Co., of Waco. They 
objected strongly to any additional schedule charge be- 
ing placed on the shingle roof hazard in the ‘‘dwelling’’ 
elass. 

‘«The rates as they are and the present charge of 15 
cents are enough,’’ said Mr. Zimmerman. ‘‘If the pen- 
alties desired by the insurance people are assessed against 
shingle roofs and wooden construction the lumber in- 
dustry will be crippled and the greatest natural resource 
of Texas will be materially damaged and building devel- 
opment arrested.’’? Mr. Zimmerman also is opposed to 
the general advance of 3314 percent on the classes pro- 
posed in the companies’ petition. 

Commissioner John 8. Patterson asked for the relative 
costs of the various kinds of roofing. The statement made 
on a basis of 1,000 shingles a square and at wholesale 
prices without added freight-charges is as follows: Av- 
erage tin shingles, $7.20; blue slate, $9.25; asbestos, $8. 
Mr. Zimmerman claimed that if the wooden shingle is 
penalized not only will the price of substitutes be raised 
a the law of supply and demand but the supply 
will not be sufficient to supply the need. Attorney 
Thompson, representing the insurance companies, cross 
examined Mr. Zimmerman on the conflagration hazard 
attached to shingles. Mr. Zimmerman said that he had 
not yet seen any figures showing that shingles were re- 
sponsible for any percentage of conflagrations. 

Mr. Patterson questioned Mr. Zimmerman in regard to 
the installment plan of home building and the hazard 
attached to that practice from a fire in- 


suggested the creation of an inspection charge against 
the classes of risks that are to be inspected in order to 
pay for the cost of inspection. 

F. L. Hillyer, of San Antonio, in making a statement 
to the commission, said: ‘‘I do not make my statement 
particularly in defense of the shingle or lumber business, 
but I do not believe that an additional charge should be 
made at this time which will penalize the small home 
owner and add additional financial burden on a class of 
people who can not afford it.’’ 

Mr. Hillyer emphatically opposed the idea of the pro- 
posed additional penalty on shingle roofs and made the 
statement that if the companies had to have more money, 
let them raise the rates on the classes that could afford it. 
Mr. Hillyer severely criticized the methods used by the 
insurance companies in conducting their business. 

Several instances of over-insurance and careless writing 
of business were mentioned during the cross examination 
by Mr. Thompson and Mr. Hillyer closed by questioning 
the publie policy of allowing a charge against the poorest 
classes of homes, which would result, he stated, if the 
additional penalty against shingle roofs is allowed. 





BILL WOULD EXEMPT EXPORTERS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28.—Representative Webb 
of North Carolina, chairman of the House judiciary com- 
mittee, today introduced a bill, fostered by the adminis- 
tration, exempting combinations of exporters from the 
operation of the Sherman antitrust law. 

This bill was strongly recommended by the Federal 
Trade Commission in a lengthy communication to Con- 
gress. It is designed to lift the ban of the law from 
combinations in individuals and associations organized 
for the sole purpose of promoting foreign trade and 
taking advantage of the great opportunity which now 
confronts manufacturers and producers in this country. 

The trade commission made it clear to Congress that 
every big country takes adequate measures to assist its 
citizens in promoting trade with foreign countries and 
that exporters in all such countries have a distinet ad 
vantage over those in the United States because of our 
restrictive laws. 

The Webb bill is designed, however, not to permit ex- 
port combinations in any way to restrict trade in the 
United States. 


MILL CONSTRUCTION PROGRESSES 





Now Includes Apartment Houses—Seattle 
Offers Convincing Example 


SEATTLE, WASH, June 24.—Ten blocks from the very 
heart of the business district of Seattle, at the corner 
of Boren and Pine Streets, a seven story mill construe 
tion apartment house to cost $80,000 is rapidly nearing 
completion as shown by the illustration. Pine Street, 
one of the principal thoroughfares of Seattle, is.a very 
desirable location for a high class apartment house of the 
mill construction type. 

This mill construction apartment house is being put 
up by the Central Realty Company, which is th 
well as the contractor. Louis Baeder is the architect 
and he has so designed the building that the principal 
load is carried from the second floor where an exception- 
ally large girder runs through the building. Thus, to 
convert the apartments on the first floor into stores all 
that would have to be done would be to knock out the 
partitions. 

The contemplated floor loading is 125 pounds a square 
foct for the ground floor and 90 pounds a square foot 
for the upper floors. The building is not sprinklered. The 
floors are built of laminated common fir and upheld by 
massive fir timbers. The exterior wall is built of square 
edged ‘‘pavers’’ and terra cotta trim so that when com- 
pleted it will present an exceptionally attractive appear- 
anee. At one end of the building a reinforced concrete 
stairway will be built. Three sides of this stairway will 
be enclosed by fireproof walls while the fourth is open 
to the air, thus serving as a thoroughly protected fire 
escape. The roof pitch is obtained by 2x6-inch common 
fir laminated and vertical and then sawed in such a man- 
ner that they also answer the purpose of a fire stop. 
Buildings of this nature are becoming very popular in Se- 
attle and many of them have been built in recent years. 

Another mill construction building of a slightly differ- 
ent type was recently completed in Seattle. This build 
ing is known as the Commercial Building and is located 
on the corner of Second Avenue and Madison Street, the 
very center of the metropolitan business district of the 
city. This building is built on sloping ground so that it 
is three stories high on the side and back and two at the 

front. This business block has laminated 
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surance viewpoint. 

Secretary Andrews, of the commission, 
argued that the added cost of noncom- 
bustible roofing material would be offset 
by the life of the roof. It was stated 
that the increased penalty would amount 
to only $4 a year on the average home. 
even with the additional 10 cents aske:l 
for by the companies. 

‘“*Yes,’’ answered Mr. Zimmerman, 
‘‘but in this matter of replacing the shi:- 
gles the original investment in expensive 
roofing material must be taken into con- 
sideration. ’’ 

Mr. Zimmerman made the statement 
that in handling the large insurance busi- 
ness of William Cameron & Co. it ap- 
peared as if the companies did not make 
the necessary inspections in order to op- 
erate their business carefully. Mr. 
Thompson objected to the statement and 
remarked that there is no proof the in- 
spections are not made. 

Commissioner Patterson : interrogated 
Mr. Zimmerman as to his ideas of official 
inspection and the contingent system for 
remunerating local agents. - While he 
agreed that the official inspection would 
be a splendid idea, Mr. Zimmerman ques 
tioned its practicability. .The placing of 
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agents on a salary would greatly increase 
he remarked. 
Attorney 


their efficiency, 


Assistant General Cureton 
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BUILDING LAMINATED 





SEATTLE, 


FLOOR AND FIR 


floors, partitions and timber construction 
with the exception of the outside, where a 
steel frame was used in order to take away 
less space from the show windows. The 
ground area is 120x112 feet and the com- 
pleted building cost $65,000. The build- 
ing is not sprinklered. The floors were de 
signed for a load of 150 pounds a square 
foot. Both stories of the building are 
used for retail stores. Common fir was 
used througheut, the lower floor being 
of laminated 2x6-inch and the upper floor 
of laminated 2x4-inch. The partitions 
also are of laminated 2x4-inch covered 
with. lath and plaster. 

David Dow was both architect and con- 
tractor for this building and it is of 
interest to note that he states that he 
built the same type of building in Scot- 
land forty, years ago, where mill construe- 
tion always has been a favorite method 
of building. In regard to the liability of 
fires in buildings of mill construction Mr. 
Dow states that he believes it is almost 
impossible to burn a hole through a 
laminated partition or floor if care is 
taken that all holes are closed tightly 
around posts or any place that flames 
might have a chance to lick through. He 
points out that one very great advantage 
in using laminated floors without joists 
is that it enables a considerable saving 
to be made in the height of a building. 
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TIMBERS IN LUZERNE BUILDING 
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GUM LUMBER ASSOCIATION SHOWS GREAT GAINS 


Semiannual Meeting Reports Fifty Percent Membership Increase — Annual Domestic Consumption Greater by One 
Hundred Million Feet—Aggressive Advertising Campaign to Begin at Once 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 26.—The principal features of 
the semiannual of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ As 
sociation, held at the Hotel Chisea, Saturday, June 2+, 
were the report of the membership committee, showing an 
increase of more than 50 percent in the membership of 
that organization since January 1; the decision of the 
association to make an increase of 50 percent in the 
assessment a thousand feet during the remainder of the 
year to take care of the cost of the aggressive advertis- 
ing policy to be begun July 1; the address of Gen. 
L. C. Boyle, on the Federal Trade Commission, with par- 
ticular respect to the attitude of this body toward the 
lumber industry; the report showing the amount of gum 
lumber on hand in June and the statement in the report 
of Secretary Pritchard in regard to an annual increase 
of 100,000,000 feet in the consumption of gum lumber 
in the United States, attributed by members and officials 
alike to the splendid efforts put forth by the advertising 
committee and the office of the secretary. 

The meeting was called to order by President H. B. 
Weiss, of George Brown & Co., Memphis, with a very 
large attendance of members. The day was divided into 
two sessions. Luncheon was served in the assembly hall 
of the Hotel Gayoso, being provided by the entertainment 
committee of the association and being so arranged as 
to require the least possible time. Following the com- 
pletion of business and listening to the address of Gen- 
eral Boyle, the convention adjourned about 3:30 p. m., 
so that the members might have the pleasure of playing 
golf at the Memphis Country Club, witnessing the ball 
game between Memphis and Mobile or indulging in any 
other form of amusement they chose. This was the first 
semiannual meeting held by the association in a long 
while, but it ranks high, in point of attendance and 





Hl. B. WEISS, OF MEMPHIS, TENN. ; 


President 


enthusiasm as well as in respect to actual accomplish- 
ments, with the annual meetings that have been held 
ever since the organization was formally launched. 
John W. MeClure submitted the report of the adver- 
tising committee, of which he is chairman. He said that 
the total revenues of the association for the year would 
be about $21,000 but that these figures would leave a 
deficit of approximately $2,500, compared with what the 
board of directors thought necessary for the aecomplish- 


ment of the work to be done through the advertising cam- 
paign that will be launched July 1. He said that the 


hoard of directors had agreed earlier in the year to make 
up this deficit, but he called attention to the fact that 
the bylaws admitted of an assessment of 15 cents a thou- 
sand as compared with the basis of 10 cents which had 





been used thus far this year. He then asked the members 
whether or not they desired to authorize this increase 
trom 10 to 15 cents. There was considerable discussion 
in which those who participated spoke in favor of the 
increase, When the matter was put to a vote it was car- 
ried unanimously and the advertising committee will not 
be cramped in any way in the work before it. 

Secretary Pritchard furnished the members with a 

ement dated June 1, showing the total stocks of gum 
umber in the hands of members of the association. B. 
F. Dulweber, of Morehead, Miss., made a brief analysis 
of this statement in which he declared that there was no 
excess of gum lumber indicated. He pointed out that 








there were some items which showed an increase com- 
pared ormal for this time of year, while there 
were others which showed a decrease. As a result, he 
expres t ew that there was nothing in the figures 
tc 1 any alarm whatever. It was also brought 
out in the discussion that the greater portion of the 
gum lumber on hand represented green stock and that the 
amount shipping dry lumber was relatively small. 
Fred K. Conn also paid his respects to this statement in 





report, asserting that it showed only about 1,000,000 
feet for each member whereas each could carry 4,000,000 
without any particular difficulty. He also emphasized 








the fact that there was nothing in the report to lead to 
any cutting of prices. 

R. M. Carrier, chairman of the technical research com- 
mittee, referred to a report made by that committee 
May 20, 1914, and ealled attention to the good results 
which had followed the adoption of the suggestions con- 
tained therein of better manufacturing of gum lumber 
and better caring therefor. He suggested that the mem- 
bers continue to follow up these recommendations. He 
declared that unless this was done and the members 
were in position to ‘‘deliver the goods’’ the advertising 
campaign for broader markets and larger consumption 
would accomplish nothing. 

Thomas W. Fry, chairman of the- differential commit- 
tee, made a splendid report, and it was decided that this 
would be published in pamphlet form as soon as possible 
and distributed to the members for careful study and that 
nothing would be given out for publication in regard 
thereto for the present. 


Membership Committee’s Report Shows Increase 


The report of F. K. Conn, chairman of the member- 
ship committee, is given herewith, showing an increase of 
about 50 pereent in the membership of the organization 
since January 1. This report reads as follows: 


On the eve of the organization of the Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the condition of the hardwood indus- 
try was anything but promising. The outlook for gum at 
that time was the worst of all. Since then we have passed 
through a period of depression and a very pronounced recoy- 
ery from those depressed conditions. Prior to the organiza- 
tion of this association our ierge market for red gum was 
abroad. We ean sell this lumber at home today. We have 
made a market where there was none, The greater part 
of these results has been due directly to the activities of 
this association. ‘ 

We must increase these activities. Since January 1 we 
have added the following new members to our list: W. P. 
Brown & Sous Lumber Company, Louisville, Ky.; the Crit- 
tenden Lumber Company, Crittenden, Ark.; I. M. Darnell 
Son Company, Memphis, Tenn.; R. J. Darnell (Inc.), Mem- 
phis, Tenn. ; Dugan Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn.; East 
Carolina Lumber Company, New Bern, N. C.; D. H. Hall 
Lumber Company, New Albany, Miss.; H, H. Hitt Lumber 
Company, Decatur, Ala.; Holly Ridge Lumber Company, 
Louisville, Ky.; Issaquena Lumber Company, Issaquena, 
Miss. ; Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Massee 
& Felton Lumber Company, Macon, Ga.; J. F. MeIntyre & 
Sons (Inc.), Pine Bluff, Ark.; Mossman Lumber Company, 
Memphis, Tenn.; W. B. Nichols, Clarksdale, Miss.; Penn 
Sumter Lumber Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Penrod, Jurden 
& McCowen, Memphis, Tenn.; Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Southern Pine Lumber Company, T« rkan‘, 
Tex.; Sunflower Lumber Company, Clarksdale, Miss.: Mis- 
sissippi Hardwood Company, Fort Worth, Tex.; Chickasaw 
Lumber Company, Demopolis, Ala. ; Colfax Hardwood Lumber 
Company, Colfax, La.; Ward Lumber Company, Chicago, I11L., 
and Albert N. Thompson Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

This is a good list of strong, representative concerns, and 
means an increase in membership since January 1 of 50 
percent. Not a bad showing, but there are yet too many 
strong manufacturers who are not members. We should have 
added many more to this number. We could have done this 
if we had all worked harder. We do not hesitate to work 
sixteen hours each day in order to increase our cut of lum- 
ber, with the idea cf reducing our cost of production. What 
is the result without concerted codperation? In a very short 
time overproduction results, as we have no barometer to 
guide us except the price of our commodity falling below the 
cost of production. 





A Close Study of Reports Advocated 


We show on hand June 1, by all members, in green and 
dry lumber unsold. 64,900,000 feet. This is less than 
1,000,000 feet a member: is there anything alarming in the 
way of overproduction about that? I should not think so. 
On the other hand, I feel that this membership is big enough 
and strong enough to carry an average stock of 4,000,000 
feet without feeling that we had rcached a period of over- 
production. There is a marked tendency just now on the 
part of many to cut prices. This is an individual privilege 
of all and a condition which this association does not and 
will not attempt to control, except through the information 
you receive in the actual stock and sales report. It is the 
duty of each member to furnish to the association careful 
and accurate information as to stocks we have on hand as 
well as our sales. . 

When we receive the recapitulation of these reports we 
must analyze them carefully. By selling our lumber below 
the cost of production we do not increase the amount used. 
By studying in conjunction the stock and sales report we 
can avoid a serious overproduction on one or two items and 
keep our stocks of lumber more evenly balanced in the vari- 
ous thicknesses. There never has been and there never will 
be a time when we are not long on some items. Is it good 
business to start slashing prices right and left on those 
items? When we do this we carry down with them to a 
certain extent. all other items. Such conditions create a 
spasmodic market, the result of which is that we do business 
for a while at a loss, seriously affecting our industry. And 
what is the effect of this condition? Doing business at a 
loss stops production. The million feet that each of us is 
carrying is soon cleaned up. The Mississippi River goes on 
a rampage. We want to produce and can not. Those of us 
who are fortunate enough to have a little lumber go wild. 
The prices go up to an unreasonable point and the consumer 
of our product is hurt. We, creators’ of the raw material, 
are responsible for these conditions. Through our association 
work and a ¢areful study of our industry we can gradually 
increase the use of our commodity and maintain a more uni- 
form price for our product. This will add stability to our 
market where we can do business and receive a fair, legiti- 
mate return for our product. By such concerted coéperation 
between ourselves and our customers we will make the 
industry we have chosen for our business @ wholesome one 
for all these engaged in it, 


The Value of Association Work 

No healthy industry can afford to be without an associa 
tion composed of a full membership of those representing that 
industry. That membership must then give to the association 
a certain portion of their time and a liberal amount of their 
money for the codperative work which is so much needed, 
If we do this we may continue producing lumber without 
converting a prospective profit into an absolute loss. 

This association work is as important to our business as 
any unit of our organization is to our business. The money 
and time we have contributed to this work have brought us, 
and will continue to bring us, good results. Most of those 
who are not with us today would be tomorrow if they could 
be brought to realize that through their membership a direct 
financial result would be obtained. Convincing proof of this 
statement must come from those of us who have received 
these direct results, and who realize the future possibilities 
of increasing those results by analyzing carefully each stock 
and sales report. 

Is there a nonmember here today who does not feel that he 
should become a member of this association? If there is, we 
invite you to mect our boosters’ committee immediately after 
adjournment. Those of you who are here expecting to join 
some time will please meet the membership committee imme 
diately after adjournment. We would be glad to take your 
application. 

Secretary Pritchard, in his report, reviewed the chaotic 
conditions following the outbreak of the European war, 
which resulted in a loss of 70,000,000 to 80,000,000 feet 
of gum lumber annually sold abroad and which found the 
American markets in an overstocked condition, on the 
one hand, and only a moderate domestic demand on the 
other. He pointed out, however, that the members of the 
association stood loyally by when conditions were at 
their worst and that, through their efforts to find larger 
outlets in America through discovering new buyers for 
gum, they had brought about an increase annually of 








JOHN M, PRITCHARD, OF MEMPHIS, TENN. ; 
Secretary 


100,000,000 feet in the amount of gum lumber sold in the 
United States. He thought it possible that still greater 


results might have been accomplished if the association 
had not cut down its appropriation for advertising pur- 
poses, but he felt that all members approved the conser- 
vatism of the directors in this respect. The full report 
of Secretary Pritchard was as follows: 

The Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has been in 
existence for two and a half years. It had searcely begun 
its work when the European war began, which for a time 
created a panic in the lumber business. Prior to the out- 
break of the European war the United States annually ex- 
ported between 70,000,000 and 80,000,000 feet of gum, and 
practically all of this business was lost when the war began. 
In addition to this, there already was an overproduction on 
account of a lack of development of the uses of gum lumber 
in our own markets, so for a time no industry possibly could 
have been in worse condition than the gum lumber industry. 
Gum actually was selling below the cost of production; but 
in the face of this situation the loyal members of the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, having faith in the 
successful outcome of their efforts, stood by their guns, and 
the work of promoting a wider market for gum was faith- 
fully kept up. True, for a time it was thought advisable to 
curtail expenses by eliminating general advertising, but 
prior to this decision a very extensive advertising campaign 
had been in force, which was being followed up by special 
work by the secretary's office. The good results of this 
work began to show when the conditions brought about by 
the war were at the very worst. 

Benefit from Advertising Is Reaped 


The members of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, therefore, began ‘‘cashing in’ about June 1, 1915, on 
the money they had expended through this association for 
promotive purposes. From that date until the present time 
the gum lumber industry has enjoyed one of its most pros- 
perous and best periods. On certain items the prices have 
reached a much higher point than ever before, and the 
average advance was sufficient to bring the industry up to 
a point where the manufacturers could at least break even. 

A conservative estimate shows that the activities of the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association have brought about 
an annual increase in the use of gum in our own markets of 
something over 100,000,000 feet. This is truly remarkable, 
and has been done under conditions that made such a show- 
ing seem almost impossible, Imagine, therefore, what would 
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have been the result if normal conditions had prevailed dur- 
ing the last two and a half years. It is clear to us now that 
if arrangements had been made for keeping our advertise- 
ments in force much greater results would have been ob- 
tained. Notwithstanding this, we believe all our members 
will approve the conservative policy adopted by the board of 
directors not to make advertising appropriations during these 
dark periods greatly in excess of an amount easily calculated 
to be within the possible revenues of the association. 

The time has come, however, when general advertising is 
necessary or our progress will be greatly impeded. Competi- 
tion is very active, and we must resume and increase our 
general advertising so as to create a still larger demand to 
take care of the increased production that followed the im- 
proved conditions which began about a year ago. Realizing 
this situation the board of directors, at a meeting held May 
6, 1916, unanimously decided to put a general advertising 
schedule in force for the rest of this year. In carefully 
reviewing the situation the advertising committee, of which 
EK. A. Lang is chairman, found that to put an adequate 
schedule in force for meeting the present needs of the associ- 
ation would require more revenue than the association will 
have for this purpose for 1916. To overcome this obstacle 
the members of the board, without any hesitancy whatever, 
unanimously adopted the following resolution : 

Be it Resolved, That any amount required in excess of 
what can be spared from the treasury of the association, 
which may be required in connection with the campaign 
referred to, shall be borne by the members of the board 
of managers pro rata and shall be payable at times and 
in amounts in accordance with call from the secretary, 
this amount to be a credit against future dues. 

This is typical of the manner in which the board of direc- 
tors always has shown its loyalty to the Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. It has ever been ready to go into 
its own pockets, if necessary, in order to assure success in 
carrying out any of the adopted plans of the association. 
We know that any call made upon the members of the 
board by the secretary for funds will be promptly met; but 
at the same time we feel that the gum lumber manufacturers 
who have not as yet subscribed to the support of the associ- 
ation should not permit the members of the board and other 
members of the association to bear an extra burden. All 
gum lumber manufacturers are receiving indirect benefits 
of our work, and it is fair that all should contribute some- 
thing toward the association’s support. 


General Work of the Secretary’s Office 

During our recess in general advertising our office, in 
addition to other work, has worked out plans for giving 
valuable service to our members. We realize, as every 
member of the association does, that the main object of this 
association is to carry on a general publicity campaign for 
promoting a wider use of gum lumber. At the same time the 
association can compile and distribute to its members in- 
formation regarding the gum lumber industry which alone is 


worth to the members all and more than the amount they 
pay in dues. Following out this idea our office each month 
has issued a bulletin containing a list of actual sales of gum 
lumber made by a large proportion of our members. This list 
is compiled in such manner as to show the lowest and 
highest prices obtained at basing points for all thicknesses 
and grades sold during the previous month. In addition to 
this, our monthly bulletin contains other valuable informa 
tion pertinent to the work of the association. 

At intervals of two to three months our office compiles a 
stock report, showing an itemized list of all the stocks of 
gum lumber on hand unsold by all the members. This in 
formation is accurate, and is therefore of great value, for it 
reveals the actual condition of stocks, item by item. It 
shows some items to be long and other items short, and this 
information is of incalculable value, for it enables each mem 


ber so to regulate his manufacture that he may receive the 


maximum results, 

In connection with our sales reports and stock reports, we 
desire at this time to express appreciation for the splendid 
coéperation we receive from the members. If the members 
would not furnish us this actual and accurate information 
we could not of course compile these reports. 

While, as stated, we appreciate deeply the codperation of 
the members, still there is one point that we desire to 
mention, not with the idea of complaining but to impress 
upon the members the importance of promptness in sending 
reports in to our office. You can readily see that if our 
stock report did not contain a report from all the members 
it would lose much of its comparative value. If all the 
members would make it a point to have this information in 
our hands not later than the sixth of the month, when called 
for, we could have this valuable information compiled not 
later than the tenth or twelfth of the month, which would 
be of great benefit to all. We urgently request all members, 
therefore, to issue imperative instructions to their office 
forces to furnish us the information called for not later than 
the sixth of the month in which request is made. 


Some Association Advantages 


In addition to our stock report and sales report, our office 
has been very active in reaching out for new customers for 
gum. ‘This-is done in various ways, and whenever we receive 
an inquiry for gum lumber it is put in a circular letter and 
mailed to all the members of this department. In reviewing 
these circultr letters since January 1 we find that we have 
sent the members exactly 250 separate inquiries, and that 
these inquiries would amount to about 30,000,000 feet of 
lumber, As already stated, a number of these inquiries are 
from new users of gum, which has been brought about by our 
general work. 

We submit that the members of this association could not 
possibly enter into any plan which would bring them greater 
results than having their names on our membership roll. In 
addition to the inquiries which will constantly go out to our 


inembers from our office in circular letters, it is our purpose 
on July 1 to publish a list of our members in a neat booklet, 
and send a copy to all consumers of lumber throughout th« 
United States and Canada. This is an additional valuable 
feature and one that will bring all our members before all 
consumers of lumber. 

Since our annual meeting in January, the assessment 
committee, of which J. W. McClure is chairman, has made 
an agreement by which twenty members of the Commercial 
Rotary Gum Association have become affiliated with the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. This plan is working 
out highly satisfactory to all parties concerned, and the Com 
mercial Rotary Gum Association is supplying its members 
with weekly sales reports and monthly shipping reports, and 
several members of that association have written strong 
letters testifying to the value of this information. 

With these features connected with our work, and with 
the general benefits derived from the better conditions for 
marketing of gum lumber, brought about by the efforts 
of this association, it does not seem possible that any gum 
lumber manufacturer would want to stay out of the associ 
ation, and in this connection we are pleased to say,that, 
thanks to the activity of our membership committee, of 
which F. K. Conn is chairman, we are gaining new members 
all the time. There still remains, however, a large number 
of manufacturers who should be in this association. We 
shall patiently but persistently solicit the codperation of all 
eligible gum manufacturers and will not be content until we 
have their signed applications for membership. 

The report of the treasurer showed the financial af 
fairs of the association to be in good shape and the in 
crease in the rate of assessment insures an income in 
excess of requirements now counted upon. 

The members were very much pleased with the address 
of Gen. L. C. Boyle on the Federal Trade Commission, 
and particularly with his two broad assertions that the 
commission has changed its attitude toward the entire 
lumber industry and that it is disposed to encourage 
organization and cobperation by the various associations 
having for their purpose the welfare of the particular 
braneh of the lumber industry they represent. He fur 
ther declared that the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation was entirely within its rights in striving to ad 
vanee the gum lumber industry and that the man who 
does not belong to the association and who sells regard 
less of cost is a menace to the industry. He intimated 
that conditions would be greatly changed after peace in 
Europe, that competition would be much keener and that 
greater organization, codperation and discussion of every 
phase of the lumber business would be necessary to in- 
sure success. He said that the commission would sane 
tion great selling agencies as legal and that it would make 
thoroughgoing business men out of small operators who 
have no understanding of costs and other essentials. 








Nelected Structural Douglas Fir Specifications for Bridge & Trestle Timbers™ | 





1. Definitions 


The following definitions are used in connection with 
these specifications: 

(a) ANNUAL Ring. Each annual ring is composed of 
two distinet types of wood structure; that is, the porous, 
light colored and light weight springwood formed during 
the first part of the growing season, and the hard, dense 
and darker colored summerwood formed during the lat- 
ter part of the growing season. 

(b) SuMMERWoob. 
portion of the annual ring. 
the more porous springwood. 

(ce) Sounp anp Tight Knot. A sound and tight knot 
is one which is solid across its face and which is as hard 
as the wood surrounding it, and is so fixed by growth or 
position that it will retain its place in the piece. 

(d) Encasep Knot. An encased knot is one whose 
growth rings are not intergrown and homogeneous with 
the growth rings of the piece it is in. The encasement 
may be in part or complete; if intergrown partly or so 
fixed by growth or position that it will retain its place 
in the piece it shall be considered a sound and tight 
knot, 

(e) LoosE Knor. A loose knot is one not firmly held 
in place by growth or position. 

(f) Rorren Knot. A rotten knot is one not as hard 
as the wood it is in. 

(g) MEASUREMENT oF Knots. In beams the diameter 
of a knot on the narrow or horizontal face shall be taken 
as its projection on a line perpendicular to the edge of 
the timber. On the wide or vertical face, the smallest 
dimension of a knot is to be taken as its diameter. 

In columns the diameter of a knot on any face shall 
be taken as its projection on a line perpendicular to the 
edge of the timber. 

(h) DiagonaL Grain, (Including cross and spiral 
grain.) Diagonal grain is grain not parallel with all 
the edges of the piece. 

(1) DeNsE AND Sounp Doveas Fir. Under this head- 
ing two classes of timber are designated: (1) Dense 
Douglas fir and (2) sound Douglas fir. It is understood 
that these two terms are descriptive of the quality of 
the clear wood. : 

(}) Dense Doveias Fir. Shall show on either one 
end or the other an average of at least six annual rings 
an inch or eighteen rings in three inches and at least 
33% percent summerwood, as measured over the third, 
fourth and fifth inches on a radial line from the pith, for 
girders not exceeding 20 inches in height, and for columns 
16 inches square or less. For larger timbers the inspec- 
tion shall be made over the central three inches on the 
longest radial line from the pith to the corner of the 
piece. Wide ringed material excluded by the above will 
be accepted provided the amount of summerwood as above 


Summerwood is the hard, dense 
It is darker in color than 


*From report of Committee D-7 to the American Soclety 
for Testing Materials, Atlantic City, N. J., June 30, 





measured shall be at least 50 percent. 

In ease where timbers do not contain the pith, and it is 
impossible to locate it with any degree of accuracy, the 
same inspection shall be made over 3 inches on an ap- 
proximate radial line beginning at the edge nearest the 
pith. 

The radial line chosen shall be representative. In ease 
of disagreement between purchaser and seller as to what 
is a* representative radial line the average summerwood 
and number of rings shall be the average of the two 
radial lines chosen. 

(k) Sounp Dovenas Fir. Shall include pieces of 
Douglas fir without any ring or summerwood require- 
ment. 

2. General Requirements 

(a) Shall be only dense Douglas fir timbers as defined 
in section 1 (j). 

(b) The timber shall be well manufactured, square 
edge and sawed standard size; solid and free from de- 





CURTAILMENT LOGICAL UNDER 
CIRCUMSTANCES 


New York City, N. Y. 

I have read with interest of the curtailment 
in the production of longleaf yellow pine by 
many mills in the Southwest. It seems to me 
that this is the only logical thing to do consider- 
ing the present situation. At our own mill we 
have curtailed the output about 40 percent, and 
there are many other manufacturers of North 
Carolina pine who are likewise curtailing. I feel 
that the situation is so different from any that 
I have ever known of before that curtailment 
of output seems to be not only logical but the 
imperative thing to be done under the circum- 
stances. Heretofore the manufacturers could 
look upon falling prices with some degree of 
complacency because they were accompanied by 
a decrease in prices of mill supplies, labor and 
water freight rates. At this time, however, we 
have the unusual and illogical condition that, 
whereas the prices of lumber have fallen and are 
weak, the prices of these other items are firm. 
Now if that condition should continue it would 
mean serious loss to lumber manufacturers, and 
to meet it it seems to me will require drastic 
action. The logical thing to do is to curtail pro- 
duction until there is a readjustment which will 
put our industry on a fair basis. 

CHARLES HILL, 
President A, ©. Tuxbury Lumber Company. 











* occur with a maximum of 3 inches in diameter. 


fects such as ring shakes and injurious diagonal grain; 


loose or rotten knots; knots in groups; decay; pitch 
pockets over 6 inches long or *%& inch wide or other 
defeets that will materially impair its strength. 

(ce) Occasional variation in sawing not to exceed % 


inch seant at time of manufacture will be allowed, 

(d) When timbers 4 x 4 inches and larger are ordered 
sized, they shall be % inch less than rough size, either 
SISLE or S48, unless otherwise specified, 


3. Stringers, Girders and Deep Joists 

The timber shall show not less than 85 pereent of 
heart on each of the four sides, measured across the 
sides anywhere in the length of the piece. It shall not 
have in volumes 1 and 2 (Fig. 1) knots greater in diam- 
eter than one-fourth the width of the face in which they 
occur with a maximum of 1% inches in diameter. In 
volume 3 (Fig. 1) it shall not have knots larger than 
one-third the width of the face in which they oceur 
with a maximum of 3 inches in diameter. Knots within 
the center half of the span shall not exceed in the aggre 
gate the width of the face in which they oceur. Diag 
onal grain in volumes 1 or 2 with a slope greater than one 
in twenty will not be permitted. When stringers are of 
two span length they shall be considered as two sep 
arate pieces and the above restrictions applied to each 
half. The inspector shall place his stamp on the edge 
of the stringer to be placed ‘‘up’’ in service. 
4, Caps and Sills 

The timber shall show 85 percent of heart on each of 
the four sides, measured across the sides anywhere in 
the length of the piece, and shall be free from knots 
larger than one-fourth the width of the face in which they 
Knots* 
shall not be in groups. 
5. Posts 

The timber shall show not less than 85 percent of heart 
on each of the four sides, measured across the face any 
where in the length of the piece, and shall be free from 
knots larger than one-fourth the width of the face in 
which they oceur, with a maximum of 3 inches in diam 
eter. Knots shall not be in groups. 
6. Longitudinal Struts or Girts 

The timber shall show all heart on one face; the other 
face and two sides shall show not less than 85 percent 
of heart, measured across the face or side anywhere in 
the length of the piece and shall be free from knots over 
2 inches in diameter. 
7. Longitudinal X-Braces, Sash Braces and Sway Braces 

The timber shall show not less than 85 percent of heart 
on two faces and shall be free from knots larger than 
one-third the width of the face in which they occur, with 
a maximum of 2 inches in diameter. 
8. Branding 

The inspector shall brand each timber which conforms 
to the above requirements ‘‘Selected Structural Douglas 
Fir,"’ 
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HOW LUMBERMEN GOLFERS SCORE ON THE LINKS 


Chicagoans in Recent Tournament Showed Good Form Despite Wet Course—The Results in Detail— Philadelphia 
Club Holds Monthly Meeting and Members Play on Nine-hole Course 


An opportunity is presented local lumbermen golfers to study 
in detail the seores which were made at the recent tournament 
of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago at the Beverly 


Country Club. As the tournament was held on Thursday, June 
22, it was possible only to present the names of the cup and 


trophy winners. The consensus among those who took part in 
the tournament is that some very good scores were made at 
the recent tournament when the condition of the course, caused 
by wet weather, is taken into consideration. The fact that it 
cleared off in the afternoon 
was very helpful to those 
who participated and after- 
noon cards were consequent- 
ly more satisfying than 
morning cards. In naming 
the winners in last week’s 
issue one mistake was made. 
J. S. Kemper was the win- 
ner of the Fifth Flight 
Prize presented by C. A. 
Marsh, instead of B. F. 
Masters. 

The recent tournament 
was so successful that the 
newly elected officials of 
the Lumbermen’s Golf As- 
sociation of Chicago expect 
that when the time arrives 
for next season’s tourna- 
ment there will be even 
more participants in the 
event than this year. 

The play of the game it- 
self was not the only factor 
in promoting good fellow 
ship, for the dinner and en- 
tertainment in the evening 
proved to be among the most W. J. FOYE, OF OMAHA, NEB, 
suecessful ever given in con- 
nection with a local golf 
tournament. ‘‘If we could only get together three or four times 
a year in meetings just like this,’’ said one in attendance, ‘‘ what 
a wonderful help it would be for the lumber trade in Chicago. 
The spirit of good fellowship certainly prevailed at the gathering 
following the dinner.’’ 

The winners of the cups and trophies were not the only ones 
who played good golf during the tournament, as reference to the 
scores on this page will indicate. For example, J. W. Carey had 
an afternoon ecard of 81, PereyStone had 82 both morning and 


Winner of the Championship Cup. 


afternoon, C. F. Thompson had 79 in the afternoon, Jive mss Perry had 79 in the 
morning, R. A. Bond 77 in the afternoon, E. A. Engler 76 in the morning, 
C. M. Smalley 77 in the morning, J. L. Barechard 79 in the morning, Fred Bur- 
naby 76 in the afternoon, P. Lowe 79 in the morning, C. A. Flanagin 79 in the 
morning, and several others had morning or afternoon cards in the 80s, which is 
fairly good golf considering the condition of the course due to the rain. 





















PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 2.—The June meeting and tournament 
of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club were held last 
Thursday at the Bala Golf Club, adjoining Fairmont Park, in 
West Philadelphia, the members guests of J. Anderson Ross. It was 
a lovely day with a fairly strong wind, and the scores were fair. 
This is a nine hole course, and the fact of going over it once 
made it easier for some of the players on the second round. 
There were thirty-nine members playing and one lumberman 
guest, making ten foursomes in the lumbermen’s party. On this 
course there is a bad water 
hazard in the shape of a 
lake, and some of the lum- 
bermen had more trouble 
in driving it than they ever 
had in driving logs in the 
white water. Several ran 
short of balls on this ac- 
count, and Joe Comegys 
said he tried to fill the lake 
with them so he could drive 
across on top, but did not 
have enough balls. Several 
of the players ran into un- 
usual holes; John Schofield 
got into a cornfield on one 
hole and had eleven and 
Will Betts had a twelve on 
a hole that he made on the 
other round in five. The 
prize for best low net was 
won by William P. Shearer, 
second by B. S. Gill, and 
for the choice nine of eight- 
een holes by J. B. MeFar- 
land, jr., with thirty-six. At 
the dinner and meeting re- 
ports were read, and the 
J. HW, SCHOFIELD, PHILADELPHIA, president and chairman of 
Who Got Off the Course into Cornfield. the house committee of the 

Bala Club were guests. Al- 
though not decided, it is hoped that the July tournament will 
be held on the East Course at the Merion Cricket Club. 

The players, with their net scores, were: W. H. G. Kirk- 

patrick, 97; Eli B. Hallowell, 84; J. I. M. Wilson, 76; H. C. 

Magruder, 88; Irving A. Collins, 81; A. B. F. Smith, 87; David 





LINCOLN, OF CHICAGO, Baird, jr., 82; ce Be 6 Parker, 80; Horace W. Smedley, 82; M. C. 
Winner of AmenicaN Lumperman Cup, Burton, 77; J. B. McFarland, jr., 75; E. B. Humphreys, 80; J. 


Elmer Troth, 81; William P, Shearer, 67; M. G. Wright,- 88; 

F. A, Benson, 77; B. 8. Gill, 68; F. Rice Whiting, guest; J. W. 
Janney, 77; William Meyer, picked up; R. W. Wistar, did not finish; F. E. Schofield, 
73; Harry Humphreys, 76; J. W. Trumbull, 78; H. G. Hazard, 93; J. A. Finley, 89; 
J. H. Schofield, 90; J. A. Ross, 88; J. G. Conner, 73; J. P. Comegys, picked up; G. 
M. Speigle, 76; F. S, Hilles, 89; H. W. Allen, 72; George F. Craig, picked up; W. 
H. Fritz, 74; W. T. Betts, 80; William H. Smedley, 77; Frank Buck, 75; E. W. Fry, 
70, and S. P. Bowers, 80. ‘ 


How They Finished. The Following Tabulation Gives the Scores and Handicaps of the Participants in the Tournament 











Name 123 4 5 6 7% 8 9Outl10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
Stillwell, A....a.m. 7 4 5 4 4 4 4 5 441 5 6 5 5 45 5 
p.m BA 5S ¥ 4248S 8 Se a Be SS S& 4 

Foye, W. J....am. 548 5444444242644 4 3 «5 
p.m S23 86 42 4.8 25 O27 £4. 6 8 4 8 8 6 

Lincoln, I. W.am. 4 3 5 5 5 45 4 540 45 44 4 7 5 
pm 5 45 8 5 83 5 4438 46444 4 4 

Carey, J. W....am. 6 47 %7%7 264447 47 666 5 7 
p.m 5 48 5445 4645 35 444 5 5 

Kenyon, E. ....a.m. 6 4 6 5 5 3 6 5-545 4 75 5 5 4 7 
pm63756 8S T5886 4 6 4 6 OS 

Baker, F. M...a.m. 6 3 6 5 5 4 5 5 5 44 6 46 4 5 6 
pm. @ SW GCS 8S £ OOt BT 8&8 6B G8 A 

Stone, P. F....am. 5 5 6 5 43 6 5 544 46 4 4 5 6 6 
pm 6 47 45 45 6 546 47 3 4 4 5 6 

McDonald, C.M.a.m. 5 8 6 5 5 4 6 5 544 8 6 4 5 5 4 7 
pm 5 4656 44 7T 342 3 6 44 4 5 6 

wooed, J. 8.....0 am @S FT 8S 8S S&S ae 2 8 4 a 8 et FT 
pm 6886&&4et4 bab 4t be lb bl Tt 

Thompson, C.F.a.m. 6 3 8 6 38 38 7 5 950 3 7 4 QQ 5 8 6 
Pm 58BwFe6e8ke4 HBF 4A he) st4 8&4 CBS 

McCurdy, J. W.a.m. 7 3 8 7 5 47 5 652 48 5 5 5 6 5 
mm. © 490864858 § OSB 8B B48 4 T 5 

Parry, J. B....6m F477 4B 6S 5B 8S E68 4£ 5S 8 
Pm. 7 3 8 6 5 5 6 4 5 4 &ea&s4s5 8 

Bond, R. A eam 54655 38 S&B & Best 4é4tss& FT 
am, © 23 FF 43 7375 268 &€ 78 5 B 4 F 

Engler, E. A...am 556 5&8 6 &&b4hetlUlsktlCUhGlCUcvdhAthlCUch)ADChlCUcvh4AMWUCU BU 
p.m BA Fb 2s F¥ OBA FSS Ss SF 8S 8 

Adams, E. H..@m.6@65%75 & 83 5 €1961 464645 8 
p.m '. €@£8 6 F &€ 56 & SB 8b DB 4 8 8 5. DD 

Thornton, E. A.a.m. 7 3 7 6 6 4 6 4 548 4 7 : & 6&6 6 8 
p.m ;T ST 68S F886 VM 42 8 5 3-8: 6 S 

Grant, E. L....am 74675 3 56 6 447 475 6 6 6 8 
Smalley, C. M..am. 75 75 545 6448836483 «585 56 6 
pm 4-7 5548 6 440 £73 4G 5S 6 

Knudson, S. O.p.m S 48 6 Sb 48S 8 8 8B Ss Ss 5 SS 
Masters, B. F..a.m. 7 49 6 5 46 3 650 5 8 5 6 5 & 6 
pm 64865465 68D 486 SSS 6 

Barchard, J. Lam 6 4665 5 & 6 &648 8364465 56 6G 
om: @S 868 8S. FT 4 te 6 JF A 5 eB eT 

Hooper, H. F..a.m ae a rr a a ee ee 
apm. F286 48S 8 4a 2A 8 6 8 Ss 8S Sb 

Burnaby, Fred.a.m. 7 5 8 8 5 5 6 &§ 554 497 6 6 46 8 
p.m 646663 5 464 4654465 7 

Lang, E. A am 83836644686 6404738358O'Si*SS 
pm ©57TVT86#&€ 6S €Hs 8s 4£A 8tiOsS st 

aon 8 2 8 ¢ 5 € 8 8 Sat. € FS £8 8 SB 
pm¢6t4s86s538685$ 640 &§ T7T8 8B S&S TF 

a.m 8 3755838 6 5 847 3 6575 56 6 

a.m 538TFT86868884& oe 484 6 8 8B OT 

p.m. 5 3 8 6 > SBT 8 te 8 PW € FS 8S SS 

p.m 6478 6465 4530 5 8 6 5 5 6 6 

p.m > Sy @ 6 3 7S Se 42 3 8 FT 8.8 F 

p.m 2s 8 2 we. SS woe @e@ss5s685 8 & 

2m 6 4875 435 6651 4645 5 6 €6 

p.m ps tS 8 2 8 2 CO 2 F TF Bb 42 6. 7 

Sto F. B a.m 958 5§ 686th 8B iT 444 8 
p.m 8 411 6 65 6 6 759 411 5 5 5 6 8 

Pe l W, H..a.m > 88 &§& 6&6 87 & Ste 8s we € 8 8B FT 8 
p.m 7 ££ 8.7 4.4 9 6.@¢2e 2 8.2. 7 F FY. F 

Bole, i. E....a.m. 84866437648 48S S&S TB TF 
pm 6 49 5 5 47 4650 48 5 44 6 9 
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Name 








1 3.4 5 6 % 8 9Out10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 In. Gr. H. Net 

Mercer, F. C...a.m. 6 5 7 6 6 47 5 551 5 6 5 5 5 5 6 6 6 49 100 17 83 
pm 63 65 7 43 5 5 647 48 4665 6 5 5 49 96 i MM 

Fraser, W. B..a.m.10 5 8 6 4 46 5 558 8 9 5 5 5 8 6 5 $46 99 17 2 
pm 7 3 8 6 44 5 5 850 5 8 44 6 5 6 6 448 9817 81 

Prue... C3iccode pm 6 6 6 6 45 6 5 448 4 8 6 5 4 5 6 5 447 9517 78 
Embree, J. W..a.m. 5 3 8 6 4 4 8 4 446 5 8 5 5 6 6 6 6 451 9718 79 
Pm 73 75 45 6 5 445 6 § 83 6 45 6 6 OB 47 9218 74 

Darling, C..... pm 748 75 47 6 552 48 6 6 5 5 7 6 451108 18 85 
Nesson, J. O...a.m. 8 5 8 5 5 5 5 6 350 4 8 4 4 5 8 7 5 55010018 82 
pm 8 48 6 5 5 6 5 658 47 6 45 5 6 6 44710018 82 

Mickle, G. T...am. 7 49 6 6 6 6 6757 48 5 9 6 6 6 6 55511218 94 
Dm G6 5&3 74 66 FJ 43442478 5S S58 TT 6 4 48°302 78 8 

Marsh, C. A...pm. 5 48 8 6 7 9 6 558 4777 6 5 7 7 +58 5511818 95 
Limbach, C. H.a.m. 6 4 8 5 6 4 6 6 752 4 76 6 6 6 6 6 658 105 20 85 
pm 73 765 47 5 549 5 8 5 5 6 7 6 6 452 101 20 81 

Crow, L. W....a.im. 6 4 910 6 5.8 6 @Y 410 8 6 5 810 6 5 62 123 20 103 
pBm.32272 45° 788 TT 8S FJ 3 9 4 6 4 6 7 8 452 108 20 88 

Chandler, H.W.a.m. 9 69 9 8 6 8 6 6 6 8 5 6 5 6 9 7 5 57 124 20-104 
pm 8 8965 & 7 6 T 694677 7 T #4857 118 20 938 

Carney, W..J..am..86 5 ¥ 8 86824e7 8 610 7 8 5 8 8 6 8 61 114 20 94 
pm 6 4856¢68 «3 S @ 5 8 7 4 8 7 8 T 4 54 102 20 82 

DuBose, L. P..p.m. 7 7 9 9 45 6 5S 7% 48 7497 6 8 8 457 116.20 06 
Mci,achiin, J.Cam. 8 5&5 8 TT 8&8 TTT 5 8 7647 7 *T «+455 116 20 96 
pm. 8 6 8s 8 ¥ 7 8 ¥ 6 8 45 7 6 T @T 8 58 118 20 93 

Parker, M. F..2.m. 8 712 9 8 5 7 5 8 490 8 75 89 © 8 458 227 @ i070 
pm.'8 411 €@ 65 8 6 7 5 8 4 6 7 6 8 6 454115 20 95 

Henry, A, A...am. 9 410 8 75 75 7 49 64 6 5 9 8 455 117 22 95 
pm. 9 611 8 56 ¢ 8s e 8 48 765 6%7 8 5 454116 22 94 

Dial, M. R....a.m. 7 56 8 86 6 8 9 6S 812 55 8 5 TY TY 4 58 108 22° 86 
pin. 98 T°8 FY 2B 4 5 7 5 6 6 & TF 6 8 49 111 22 89 

Moore, T. A....a.m. 9 610 9 6 4 810 8 510 8 5 5 648 7 6 Gt 184 32 112 
pm 8 6377 ¥ 85 8 FT 8 5 9 6 6 9 612 7 5 65 186 22 114 

Skeele, E. E...a.m. 12 410 8 7 677 7 5 9 8 7 6 8 TY 8 556 124 52 102 
pm. 6 42°29 8:7 4°98 8 511 8 7 8 7 8 8 8 60 128 22 101 

Arthur, L. P...am. 13 8 9 7 7 47 6 965 69 5 75 6 9 7 6 6O 125 22 108 
pm G6 4iitq?gss 8s $i 83 767 5 8 6 6 4 52 107 22 8 

Swift, W. B....am. 7 49 8 4 46 6 7 5 7 48 5 B 8 8.82 3s Ss 20 
pan: 6B 7 SS 4.7 8 SS 4645 4 5 6 6 444 91 23 68 

Dedd, l. H...am 74393 ¥ T6868 81 5 9 6 & 7 8 8 6 5 50 118 25-98 
om 5 6.9 7 4 4.7 7 2 6 74 6 67 6 7 458 109 25 84 

Masters, H. B..a.m. 9 410 773 7 8 5 710 5 78 5 9 9 8 68 123 25 98 
om: TY 4°89 6.5 5.9 7 8 8 8 46 8 6 7 ‘6 450 108 25 88 

Hansen, John..p.m. 10 4 9 8 6 47 5 4 8-7 8 ¥ 8 61368 TF 4 Bf 144-3 89 
Mummert, M.A.a.m. 9 4 7% 3.48 47 78 8068 7 % 7-8 4225738 2 Si 
pam: 10 6410 7% 4 4 97 8 S 6 7120 5 5 5 8 7.4 57 196-26 90 

Kemper, J. S..a.m. 5 4 8 7 6 410 8 7 5 8 5 6 5 6-8 6 8 52 111 80 81 
pin 82 56 9 78 68 6 FT $8969 7 7 8 T 4258 125 20 Gs 

Gebhart, R. G.am. 6 5 9 7 6 6 610 7 610 8 5 5 8&8 8 & 658215 81 84 
pm 748 7 6 48 5 655 411 5 6 6 618 8 5 64 119 31 88 

Botts, M. E....p.m. 7 412.7 5 5 8 6 660 410 5 5 6 711 8 4 60 120 $31 89 
Burnaby, Frank.a.m. 12 4 9 9 6 4 7 9 767 410 6 7 7 9 8 9 5 65 132 31 101 
wm. 8 8 910 6.5 8 6 7@1 533 667 6 T FT 250m Ss) SS 

Bunch, R. L. m. 127117 64 5 8 764 410 5 & 8 810 8 4 62 126 31 95 
Porter, M. S...p.m. 9 49 7 7 6 8 8 967 510 48 7 7 8 6 459 126 31 95 
Stewart, A. T..pm. 11 519 6 8 412 7 770 510 5 6 6 7 9 6 6 60 180 31 99 
Darl’gton, H. B.p.m. 9 5 9 7 6 411 5 867 8 9 4 7 6 810 7 4 63 1380 31 99 
Hurd, J. S..... pm 8 518 5 6 514 5 869 410 4 8 8 910 8 4 65 134 31 103 
Margegraf, I. C.p.m. 9 410 8 7 410 6 866 512 5 6 6 9 911 5 68 134 31 103 
RY? Ns 45 ae Dm. 7 51248 6 4711 772 510 7 6 2 7 6 DO 8 78:16 81 4 
DeVries, D. ....p.m. 15 815 718 5 8 101091 613 6 8 9 811 9 6 76 167 81 136 
Cortis, Geo. ...p.m. 18 10 12 138 6 61011 889 315 712 8 618 6 6 86 175 31 144 
Ors, Bevcsss p.m, 12.10 21 911 71010 797 6171710 81118 8 97 194 31 163 
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CALL OF OUTDOORS HEARD BY EXCHANGE WORKERS 





Baseball and Tennis, Fried Cat Fish and Speech on Dish-washing Make Life Spicy for 
Picnicing Lumbermen—Hoo-Hoo Active, Too 





HOOSIERS HOLD A LIVELY OUTING 


[NDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 28.—The lumbermen of Lin- 
ton, Ind., and vicinity held their fourth annual picnic 
and fish fry in Beasley Park near Linton, last Saturday. 
Prominent lumber dealers from many parts of the State 
were in attendanee. Those who took part in the meeting 
declared that it was the most successful social event of 
its kind ever conducted by the Linton lumber dealers. 
Many of the lumbermen marched to the park at 10 
o’clock in the morning behind the Black Diamond Drum 
Corps. A dinner, at which fried cat fish appeased the 
appetites of the guests, was served at 12:30 o’clock. 

A program of addresses was held after the dinner, 
w. V. Jennings, of Linton, acting as toastmaster. A 
reading was given by Miss Ivy Morse, of Lewis, Ind., 
and C. W. Foster, of Valparaiso, a former president of 
the Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, deliv- 
ered an address. C. D. Root, of Crown Point, Ind., 
known as an orator among the lumbermen of the State, 
delivered an address, as did J. E. McCoy, of Cloverdale, 
Ind. The latter’s subject was dishwashing, and it proved 
that he is a past master at the trade. F. C. Cline, of 
Anderson, Ind., delivered an address on the subject ‘‘ Re- 
tailers’ Problems in Advertising.’’ Readings were given 
by M. G. Edington, of Linton, and Miss Martha Black, 
of Bedford, Ind. Guy Pierson, of Spencer, Ind., a for- 
mer president of the State association, also spoke. 





BUFFALO EXCHANGE HAS DAY OF SPORT 


BurraLo, N. Y., June 27.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change went up the lake to the Canoe Club today, where 
it often has been before and as usual had a fine time. 
The attendance was good and many ladies were in the 
party. There was baseball and tennis and many outdoor 
games. The ball nines were made up by city officials 
and the nine chosen by City Treasurer I. N. Stewart 
beat that chosen by Commissioner A. W. Kreinheder 
with a score of 20 to 15 in a full nine inning game, 
played on its merits. The umpire at the bat was Henry I. 
George, who held the players to the rules. The exchange 
will likely give another outing before the end of the 


season. 





PLAY ANNUAL BALL GAME 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 26.—The annual _base- 
ball game under the auspices of the lumbermen’s ex- 
change was played today. For the first time in the 
series, which has been running three years, the whole- 
salers won, the score being 8 to 7. A large number of 
tickets had been sold, and it is estimated that there will 
be better than the usual sum to be. distributed among 
the five local charities which are beneficiaries of the 
event. ‘‘Connie’’ Mack, of the American League Ath- 
letics, again came to the aid of the lumbermen by send- 
ing ‘‘Bill’’ Meyer, of his catching staff, to act as umpire. 
The pitcher who was slated for the wholesalers did not 
pitch in the first three innings as some of the rooters for 
the retailers bluffed Captain Stamler on his eligibility, 
although they were willing for him to play in the field. 
Bowers, who started pitching for the wholesalers had a 
bad inning in the third, and the yard men scored six 
runs. Then Sharp was put in to pitch, as scheduled, and 
there was not much more to be said. He put the ball 
right over with so much ‘‘stuff’’ on it that they could 
not find it, and in the remaining six innings they scored 
once, on errors, and only had two or three bunts. 

“‘Charlie’’? Moore, retail pitcher, and his brother 
‘“Joe,’’ catcher, made a good steady battery, and sev- 
eral of the wholesale tallies were made on errors. 

The wholesale victory today prevents the retailers from 
permanently taking the cup on which they already had 
two legs. 

The line up in the batting order was as follows: 


Retailers 

S.S.—Victor Kugler, of George W. Kugler & Sons Com- 
pany. 

C.—J. Moore, of Charles Benton. 

3d B.—George Kugler. 

ist B.—Charles Schaeffer, of Charles Benton. 

L. F.—Watson Malone, of Watson Malone & Sons. 

P.—Charles Moore, of Edward F. Henson & Co. 

2d B.—J. S. MeMullin, of Charles F. Felin & Co. 

R. F.—H. Stanley Ketcham, of Howard Ketcham. 

C. F.—M. Mooney, of Charles Benton. 

Toward the end of the game, LeRoy McDermott, of 
KNdward F. Henson & Co., took the place of Mooney. 


Wholesalers 
1st B.—A. T. Bliss. of New 


York. 
2d B.—Earl Conrad, of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Com- 
pany. 


S.S.—Lincoln Conrad, of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber 
Company. aa 
, ie F,—John Sharp, of the Yellow Pine Company, of Phila- 
delphia. 

a A. Stamler, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company. 

R. F.—C. Ross, of Coulbourn Bros. 

L. F.—Edwin Strong, of the Forest Lumber Company. 

3d B.—F. Rice Whiting, of the Whiting Lumber Company. 

P.—F. Bowers, of the 8S. P. Bowers Lumber Company. 

Young Ross played a good, snappy game all through, 
and scored two of the runs. No one worked harder than 
Captain Stamler and generally his work was effective. 
Captain Wood Robinson, of the retail team directed his 
men from the bench, but was in uniform in case of 
necessity. In the eighth inning, Norman Smith, of 
Franklin A. Smith & Sons, was put in as a pinch hitter 
for the wholesalers, without altering the result, although 
he proved his batting eye was in good shape. 

There were some excellent plays made, and some that 


were not so excellent, but the game was well enough 
played to be interesting throughout. 





TO ENTERTAIN THE ‘‘BIG CATS’’ 

EVANSVILLE, IND., June 28.—When Julius Seidel, of 
St. Louis, Snark of the Universe of the Hoo-Hoo, and 
Emerson D. Tennant, secretary and treasurer of the order, 
arrive here July 10 to work up interest in the Hoo-Hoo 
in southwestern Indiana a rousing reception will be ten- 
dered them. W. Paul Luhring, of the Wolflin-Luhring 
Company, Vicegerent Snark of the Hoo-Hoo in southwest- 
ern Indiana, will arrange a meeting of the local members 
in a few days at which plans will be outlined to entertain 
Messrs. Seidel and Tennant upon their arrival here. 





INITIATES HOO-HOO IN CANAL ZONE 

HAttiesBurG, Miss., June 26.—John F. Wilder, presi- 
dent of the J. F. Wilder Lumber Company, of this city, 
and New Orleans, returned from a business trip to Pan- 
ama yesterday. Mr. Wilder makes a trip to the Canal 
Zone twice a year and has a good knowledge of lumber- 
men and the lumber business in that section. While on 
this trip he blazed the way for one of the best organiza- 
tions of Hoo-Hoo that has been made in recent years. 
Mr. Wilder is Past Vicegerent for the Hattiesburg dis- 
trict and much of the renewed interest in the work of the 
Hoo-Hoo in this section is due to his personal efforts. 
The class initiated at Colon consisted of seven of the 
best and most influential men in the Canal Zone. They 
are an enthusiastic ‘‘bunch’’ and indications are that 
they will increase their membership to seventy-five by 
early fall. William T. McCormack was named secretary- 
treasurer of the organization and was unanimously chosen 
Vicegerent Snark for Panama and the Canal Zone. The 
new organization will be furnished rituals and books of 
instruction by the generai secretary-treasurer. A con- 
catenation will be held as soon as Mr. McCormack gets 
sufficient help from this country. 

Mr. Wilder is enthusiastic about the work he has ini- 
tiated in the Canal Zone and will give it his personal 
attention from time to time as he visits that territory. 
The class was composed of the following Panamanian 
lumbermen: William T. McCormack, George M. Guerin, 
Thomas R. Lombard, William F. Foster, William Kid- 
ston, Arthur C. Macy and Lewis E. Clark. 





EXPECT ADDED MEMBERSHIP 

EVANSVILLE, IND., June 28.—Mertice E. Taylor, sec- 
retary of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, has an- 
nounced that the next business meeting of the club will 
be held on the second Tuesday night in September. In 
the meanwhile Secretary Taylor and President Daniel A. 
Wertz will conduct a campaign for new members and it 
is expected that several new faces will be seen at the 
September meeting of the club. It is probable that the 
club will give a banquet and dance in January for the 
members and their families and friends. 





TO BE REPRESENTED AT HEARING 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 27.—At today’s meeting of 
the lumber exchange of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce it was decided to be represented at the hearing in 
Chicago by the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
reclassification of freight rates on lumber and its prod- 
ucts scheduled for July 10. 

President William J. Eckman named Ben F. Dulweber, 
Chester F. Korn and R. L. Gilbert as representatives 
and he will go himself as the fourth member and as 
president of the exchange. 

The committee already has taken up the considera- 
tion of the report made by a joint committee of the 
lumbermen’s club and the general trade of Cincinnati 
and vicinity which presented answers to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s series of proposals in 
the matter of the reclassification of freight rates on 
forest products. Some of the committee named by 
President Eckman, of the exchange, served on the 
other committee and are familiar with the subject. It 
is stated that the predominant sentiment of the trade 
here is against any change in the present classifica- 
tion; but should it prove to be the unalterable inten- 
tion of the commission to make some changes, then 
the members of the lumber exchange of the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce desire to present, at the 
hearing of July 10, suggestions as to which changes 
they think should be made and which should not be 
made. With this in view the draft of the replies to 
the questions of the commission, which were printed 
in the AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN following their approval 
by a joint meeting of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club and the local trade, some months ago, will be di- 
gested by the committee named today, and if there 
is time, will be reported to the general meeting of the 
exchange to be held before the committee leaves for 
the Chicago hearing. 





LUMBERMAN IS PAINFULLY INJURED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
MERIDIAN, Miss., June 29.—George A. Griffin, of the 
Griffin Logan Lumber Company of this city, was pain- 
fully if not seriously injured this afternoon when a 
stack of hardwood lumber fell on him in the yards of 
the company. It is feared that he is mternally injured. 





ML 
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Ohio, West Virginia, Iowa 
and Kansas heard from this 
week. More to follow in our 
next issue. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 

The particular things I like about the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN are the editorials and re- 
ports of current lumber conditions. 

When a retailer I read regularly and relig- 
iously (on Sundays) the Realm of the Retailer 
and everything pertaining to yard and office man- 
agement. J. ELAM ARTZ. 





EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO. 

I have access to and enjoy the privilege of 
reading your valuable paper at the office (Kelsey 
& Freeman’s, Toledo, Ohio). Every Saturday it 
is my privilege to ‘‘open up’’ the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and I even read Douglas Mal- 
loch’s page. 

I believe your paper richly merits the support 
of the lumber trade of the country. 

J. P. BARTELLE. 





CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

I am pleased to advise that our company has 
been a subscriber for your journal for a number 
of years and I read it every week with a great 
deal of interest. I am pleased to congratulate 
you on the composition of your paper and do not 
know how any live, up-to-date lumberman can 
get along without it. 

MORGAN LUMBER & MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY, H. E. Shadle, President. 





DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Just recently we subscribed for the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN and although we have only 
received a few copies we feel that we have value 
received several times over. 

In each issue we find many interesting articles 
as well as many helpful ideas. 
COHEN BROS. IRON & METAL COMPANY, 

Cc. J. Stevens. 


LOGAN, KAN. 
The LUMBERMAN contains so much each 
week that is of special interest to the retail dealer 
that we would not know what to suggest that 
would be new. We have been a subscriber since 
1885, and feel that we owe no small measure of 

our success to your most valuable journal. 
THE LOGAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
W. M. Dunning, General Manager. 





GREAT BEND, KAN. 
The Realm of the Retailer personally I find 
the most interesting. Next to that, market con- 
ditions and matters affecting that I find most 
helpful. I hardly feel competent to offer any 
suggestions regarding improvements except this 
far: You have generally a Missouri and Kansas 
district column, but for us here in Kansas-a cor- 
respondent from the central part of the state in 
close touch with matters and conditions here and 
a good acquaintance with dealers would add 

greatly to the interest locally of the paper. 
W. L. JACOBS, Mgr. 
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[FINANCIAL _| 





Financing 
Lumbermen— 


is a business, requiring 
special knowledge. 


This we have, as our 
officers are lumber 
manufacturers of wide 
experience. 


We purchase whole is- 
sues of bonds secured 
by first mortgages upon 
timber lands. 





Correspondence Invited. 





Lyon, Gary & Company 
Timber Securities 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 








Long Experience 


In Timber Bonds 


equips us to handle your loans 
with the greatest facility and in 
a manner best fitted to your 
needs. We invite consultation. 


F. A. Brewer & Co. 


Fourteen Years Exclusive Experience 
in Timber Securities. 


Continental and Commercial Bank Building, CHICAGO 











Timberland 
Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 36 yearsexperience. 
Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 








ASSOCIATIONS ARE VIGOROUSLY AT WORK | 





Philadelphians Hold a Meeting — Southern Pine Men Offer Strong Reasons for Support 
—Western Retailers Get Substantial Recognition 





July 3—Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, Elec- 
tric Building, Asheville, N. C. Annual meeting. 

July 11-12—Cooperage Industries, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 
Summer meeting. 

July 11-15—Southern Forestry Congress, Asheville, N. C. 

July 12-13—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Williams- 
port, Pa. Semiannual meeting. 

July 14—North Carolina Pine Association, Battery Park Hotel, 
Asheville, N. C. Monthly meeting. 

August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

August 23-25—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Belmont Hotel, New York, N. Y. Midsummer meeting. 

September 25-28—Carriage Builders’ National Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 





PHILADELPHIA RETAILERS MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 21.—A meeting of the Phil- 
adelphia Retail Lumbermen’s Association was held last 
night at the Arcadia Restaurant, preceeded by a dinner. 
The meeting was held in’ conjunction with a meeting of 
the credit bureau of the lumbermen’s exchange, and was 
attended by over forty. John E. Lloyd, of the William 
M. Lloyd Company, presided doubly, as he is president 
of the retailers and chairman of the credit bureau. The 
special committee to the annual meeting of the hard- 
wood dealers at Chicago reported, and it was concluded 
that the present equipment of the credit bureau could 
not be made of great service to the wholesalers. Most 
of the evening, outside the social happenings, was de- 
voted to consideration of current subjects of importance 
to the retail trade. 





SOUTHERN FURNITURE DEALERS MEET 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., June 26.—With over a hundred dele- 
gates in attendance the fourth annual convention of the 
Southern Retail Furniture Dealers’ Association was held 
here Wednesday and Thursday, June 21 and 22. The 
meeting was featured by some notable addresses, and 
after the election of officers during the second day ses- 
sion it was decided to meet at Danville, Va., next year. 
The officers for the ensuing year are as follows: 

President—W. M. Waters, Florence, S. C. 

Vice president—W. A. Bullock, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Secretary—J. A. Gilmore, Charlottesville, Va. 

Treasurer—W. L. Bell, Concord, N. C. 

Directors for three years—E. C. Kent, Petersburg, Va.; 
H. J. Southers, Greenville, 8S. C.; C. W. Parker, Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. M. Van Metre, Columbia, S, C. 

During the second day’s session President Fred N. 
Tate, of High Point, said that neither furniture nor 
lumber will ever again reach a low price level in the 
,United States. He said that the demand for lumber is 
constantly growing greater and that, because of the 
wars, labor is growing scarcer. The greater demand for 
lumber, he pointed out, naturally would raise the price 
of that commodity, while the lack of labor, combined with 
the high price of lumber, would raise the price of furni- 
ture. 

The newly elected president, W. M. Waters, declared 
the meeting one of the best in the history of the asso- 
ciation. 





URGES VALUE OF JOINING ASSOCIATION 


New Or EANS, LA., June 27.—The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation is distributing broadcast a card giving many 
pertinent reesons why manufacturers should join the 
association. The card reads as follows: 

Some Significant Facts Warranting Your Support of the 
Southern Pine Association 

Resolution passed in New Orleans, May 2, 1916, by dele- 
gates of the associations of retail lumber dealers of practi- 
cally the entire United States: 

Resolved, That in the interest of the entire trade it is 
recommended by the retail delegations representing the 
various associations present, 

That all manufacturers of yellow pine lumber should 
become affiliated with the Southern Pine Association. 
Demand from retailers for our lists of subscribers is con- 

tinually increasing. 

Chairman of Federal Trade Commission urges coéperation : 

Neither the individual manufacturer nor the Govern- 
ment alone can work out the many serious economic and 
business problems involved-so successfully as can a group 
of associated producers laboring together in coéperation. 

* * * 


There should be a greater degree of organization and 
mutual helpfulness, in all lines of trade and industry, so 
that American business may be welded into-a commer- 
cial and industrial whole. 

President Wilson approves of organizations similar to the 
Southern Pine Association : 

Associations, when organized for the purpose of im- 
proving conditions in their particular industry, such as 
unifying cost accounting and bookkeeping methods, 
should meet with the approval of every man interested in 
the business progress of the country. 

There are numerous other reasons, Ask us, 





ASSUMES CHARGE OF INSURANCE 


New Or.EANS, LA., June 26.—J. H. McLeod, whose ap- 
pointment as manager of the new insurance department 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association was 
announced last week, has assumed his new duties, with a 
desk in the association offices, and is organizing the work 
of the new department, which is a decidedly novel feature 
of association enterprise in the South, at least. An ex- 
perienced insurance man and a specialist in lumber in- 
surance he seems admirably equipped as a ‘‘trail blazer’’ 
for this new activity. As hitherto explained, the depart- 
ment will not write nor solicit nor place insurance. 
It will serve as expert adviser to all association members 
who may seek its aid on insurance matters, such as the 
technical provisions of policies. Most laymen—and some 


lumbermen—when they take out a policy and pay the 
premium thereon, take it for granted that they are jro- 
tected adequately, whether they have read its terms and 
understand them or not. They may unwittingly violate 
some clause or other in sheer ignorance of its existence, 
They may for the same reason neglect some of the stipu 
lated precautions in case of close-downs, or in ease of 
improvements or expansions of their plants. In erecting 
new buildings or installing new machinery they may un- 
wittingly and unnecessarily increase the hazards and the 
insurance rates. The cypress association’s insurance de- 
partment will endeavor to safeguard its members, by ad- 
vice, examination of policies and plant inspections, 
against these and other mistakes. Regular inspection of 
mill plants will be arranged, not only to see that the 
policy stipulations are complied with but also to suggest 
feasible ways of reducing risks and rates. In effect, 
every member of the association will have a trained in- 
surance expert whose counsel he may seek in all such 
matters at any time. The possible advantages and eco- 
nomies of the plan are readily seen even in the experi- 
mental stage, and its development will be watched with 
lively interest by southern lumbermen in general. 





CONSIDER JOINING HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 27.—The lumbermen of Helena, 
Ark., who recently entertained the visiting members of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association will come 
to Memphis, June 30, as the guests of the latter. A 
short time ago several members of the association went 
to Helena for the specific purpose of bringing about closer 
cooperation betwen the lumber interests at the two 
points. Particular emphasis was laid upon the purposes 
and the accomplishments of the association, and the 
Helena lumbermen were asked to become identified there- 
with. They said that they would take the subject under 
consideration, and that they would report later, and it 
is expected that they will announce their decision during 
their visit to Memphis, and it is likewise expected that 
this will be favorable. 

In the event the Helena lumbermen decide to align 
themselves with the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion it is probable that a branch office of this organiza- 
tion will be opened at Little Rock, Ark., similar to that 
now at Louisville, Ky. : 





SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 27.—As a fitting windup to its 
membership campaign, the builders’ exchange of this 
city gave a steamer excursion on the Ohio River today. 
Two hundred went down the river to the great Govern- 
ment dam at Fernbank and then up the river to New 
Richmond, Ohio, where they paraded under the leader- 
ship of a brass band. The campaign resulted in the addi- 


tion of about seventy-five new members to the organiza- 
tion. 


FOUNDATION SUPPORTS TEACHERS’ COTTAGE 
PLAN 





SPOKANE, WASH., June 27.—Through the extensive 
propaganda of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and its secretary, A. L. Porter, the school teach- 
ers’ cottage idea, originated by Mrs. Josephine Corliss 
Preston, has received eastern recognition. Secretary 
Porter has received word that the Rockefeller Foundation 
of New York has appropriated $25,000 to help put the 
idea into effect in every State in the Union. 

The economy of providing a house for the country 
school teacher near the scene of her work was first rec- 
ognized by Washington’s superintendent of schools, and 
this State now leads the Union in the number of teach- 
ers’ cottages in service. Secretary Porter presented the 
plan in detail at a recent meeting of national manufac- 
turers and the publicity thus gained brought about its 
general recognition. 


ORGANIZE BRANCH OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., June 26.—H. S. Gaines, field 
secretary of the National Builders’ Supply Association, 
at a meeting of the dealers of Grand Rapids and western 
Michigan held in the room of the Association of Com- 
merce recently, outlined the plan of the National asso- 
ciation in enlarging its scope so as to include the smaller 
dealers of the country. 

The local district committee No. 2, of the Michigan 
division of the organization, was formed. A. B. Knowl- 
son, who last week was appointed chairman of the pro- 
posed division, presided at the meeting. Jacob Westra, 
of the Battjes Fuel & Building Company, was elected 
secretary of the committee. 

The National association for a number of years in- 
eluded in its membership only the most prominent jobbers 
and dealers in the country. Recently the directors, realiz- 
ing the value of educational movements for the smaller 
dealers, inaugurated a'proposition to include every dealer 
in the membership of the organization. The Grand 
Rapids organization will from now on hold regular meet- 
ings. Topics of vital interest will be discussed by men 
of prominence. Considerable’ interest was manifested by 
the dealers in this territory and the meeting was well 
attended. 








THE GraND Trunk Pacific Steamship Company 4n- 
nounces that it will operate its steamships from Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia, to Ketchiken, Wrangell, 
Juneau, and Skagway, Alaska, this summer. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


New York Crry, June 24.—George Ade once remarked that a hare lip is 
4 misfortune, but whiskers are a man’s own fault. 

It has been suggested by various New York politicians that if this 
investigation shows a heavy preponderance of smoothfaced voters in 
America Mr. Hughes could easily make it an even race again by parting 
with the part. 

But there is nothing to indicate that Mr. Hughes is an opportunist, 
even in the matter of whiskers. He impresses one as a man who would 
ather go down to defeat on a ‘platform of Americanism and astrachan 
than to sacrifice his beard .and his beliefs in the interest of possible 

ccess. One may soon recover from political disaster; but it takes 
vears to achieve a beard. 

And there is no certainty that such a policy would win. It might 
veaken rather than strengthen the Republican candidate. We recall the 
axperanes of Mr. Samson. If some Delilah of a campaign manager 
should persuade the ex- justice to go in to the fray with an ex-beard the 
ultimate result might be the same. It might bring down the house of 
the Democracy, but at the same time ruin Mr. Hughes. 

No, the candidate would better stand pat and let this question be set- 
tled once and for all—until it comes up again. 














THE CARNAHUBA TREE 


We observe that there is a tree in Brazil from which is obtained a 
number of products, including sarsaparilla, lumber, wax, straw, cattle 
food, cofiee, cork, vinegar, wine, salt, alkali, flour, milk, stareh, musical 
instruments and pumps. In fact as a ” zeneral purpose tree the earnahuba 
is very highly thovght of. 

Tt seems to us that the Forest Service ought to get busy right away 
and see what ean be done with the carnahuba on our sand lands. “It would 
be a fine thing for the lands, of course, but there is another reason: 

Some of our retail lumber yards have put in so many sidelines and 
substitutes that it is hard to tell whether a lumber yard is a lumber yard 
any more, or a department store. 

Now, the carnahuba tree would make it possible for a lumberman to 4o 
a lumber, drug, hay and feed, grocery, liquor, milk and hat business, and 
run a music store on the side, and still call himself a lumberman. 

In fact, about the only thing he wouldn’t be able to handle would be 
cement, 





TOO MUCH FOR THE MONEY 


They were laying a logging road up in northern Wisconsin, and there 
was an old stem-winder of a stump on the right-of-way that had to be 
removed with dynamite. 

They bored a hole in and planted the powder and fixed the fuse. ‘‘Now 
heat it, everybody!’’ yelled the foreman, as he stooped down with the 
lighted match. 

When he straightened up to make his own escape, he bumped bang 
into a big’ Swedish laborer calmly lighting his pipe. 


‘‘What’s the matter with you?”? yelled the foreman. 
199 


‘*Run for your 
life! 

‘‘Wuh,’’ said Ole, ‘‘ you tank fer a dollar an’ a half a day I’m a-gona 
yump around lak a dam fule?’’ 





RANDOM 

Stone Age stuff: The concrete propaganda. 

Verdun reminds us of some advertising prospects. 

Anyway it takes a prize winner to hold the farm trade. 

There seems to be a jam somewhere in the Allies’ spring drive. 

The only thing that we think of that resembles international law is 
the Doyle rule. 

Some retailers seem to think that paint is like advice—something for 
somebody else to use. 

it takes a strong mind to survive waking up every morning looking 
at a Circassian walnut footboard. 

Descendants of signers of the Declaration of Independence now real- 
ize what a narrow escape they had. 

A portable house for railroad laborers should not be made too port- 
atve or some day it may walk away. 

3uilding in Montgomery, Ala., has increased 674 percent, which 
almost equals the increase in gasoline. 

Now that they are making soap out of sawdust, we know a few retail 
offices that might try a little on their walls. 

It should be gently explained to the build-with-conerete fellows that 
ten thousand years ago men quit living in caves. 

Some of our sawmill machinery salesmen who think that they ought 
to have a larger territory might consider Russia. 

A permanent business is never built up on fly-by-night customers. 

Too many retailers carry paint and never use it. 

Not only are satisfied customers the best advertisement, as Brown 
Why Willis suggests, but dissatisfied customers are the busiest. 





THE BUM RAILROAD 


The lumbermen keep yelling ‘‘Cars!’’ They seem to 
think they’re like cigars and, when you’ze after three or 
four, that you can get them ’at the store. But any man 
who "handles freight knows how the thing has been of 
late, with ev’ry shipper in-the land all yelling ‘‘Cars!’’ 
to beat the band. We know demand is pretty strong; we 
give them all that come along—and yet they say there’s 
something wrong. 

They don’t care what our troubles are. They know 
we gafile ev’ry car belonging to another road and give it 
to the mill to load. They cost us.nearly fifty cents a car 
a day, a big expense. But still to grab is our design, 
and try to keep them on our line. That way we always 
have a few to give them when they want us to—we 
haven’t any that are new. 

We haven’t bought a 2x4 since king and kaiser went 
to war and so it caught us rather short, as you will see 
by our report. We give them figures by the ton, sta- 
tistics they can read who run, but lumbermen—I wonder 
why ?—are mighty hard to satisfy. To ship their boards 
and *A*’s they yell till they are heard in Mars. I guess 
we'll have to build some cars. 








LITTLE SQUIBS AND CRACKERS 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land. 
So the jingle jingles 
That we knew in youth— 
Here’s another jingle 
Just as full of truth: 


Little squibs and crackers 
That the children spill 
Often burn the timber, 
Lumber yard and mill. 
Get the firehose ready, 
Sleep with open eye— 
We’re about to celebrate 
_Our Fourth of July. 


THE FOURTH 
We’ve had three wars with Spanish 
folks— 
Spain, Mexico, the Philippines. 
We’ve busted various Spanish yokes 
With Yankee bravery and beans. 
We’ve celebrated certain scenes 
Three times with scrappers from the 
North. ; 
The bugle’s blowing—and it means 
We’re going to celebrate the Fourth. 





HANG OUT THE FLAG 


Hang out the flag 
Across the street; 
Hang out the flag 
And let it beat 
Upon the air 
Its crimson fold— 
Hang out the flag, 
The flag of old. 


Hang out the flag 
Above the home; 

Hang out the flag, 
That men who roam 

From alien lands 
Across the sea 

May find new homes 


And liberty. 


Hang out the flag 
Above the mill; 
Hang out the flag 
That men may thrill, 
The artisan, 
The man of toil, 
With freedom’s hope 
On freedom’s soil. 


Hang out the flag 
Throughout the land; 
Hang out the flag, 
That they who stand 
To speak for us 
And human right 
May voice our wish 
And know our might. 


Hang out the flag, ' 
The flag again, 
To greet the eyes 
Of marching men. 
No heart will pause, 
No step will drag— 
Hang out the flag, 
Hang out the flag! 





A SPARK 


A little spark among the trees— 
But look at all the harm it did! 
It wasn’t fanned by any breeze, 
That little spark the trees amid, 
It didn’t burn a wood or park, 
No timberlands of pine or fir— 
But, through that little, little spark 
Among the trees, he married her. 
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“I guess we'll have to build some cars.” 





Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents 4 Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. \ 


Unexcelled facilities for peectiating on ocean freight contracts and effecting 
— dispatch from seaboa e handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











Wsa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accomndtants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 














GEORGIA 
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POPLAR 


We have 3,000,000 feet of this 
thickness, also 


4-4, 5-4, 6-4 & 8-4 
For Mixed Cars 


We want to quote you on 


Panel, 1s & 2s, Clear Sap, 
No. 1, 2 and 3, Common 








Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GA. 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 
Poplar and Cypress 


Macon Hazdwood Lumber Co. 


MACON, GA, 

















\S Place our name on your mailing list. J 
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DRESSED 


ELLOW PIN b << 
LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


It’s the kind you can always depend on for quality, 
grading and workmanship. No matter what you may 
need in Yard Stock, send us your orders and we'll 


prove that there is no better lumber manufactured 
We eliminate all carpenter hand labor possible right 


here at our mill. Try us on your next order. 


Kirby Planing Mill Co., Inc., Thgmssville. 


Georgia. 








We feature Dimension at our Boston, Ga., mill. J 
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TRY 


CARRE 
| Co. LTD. 
~ New Orleans, La. 
Yellow Pine 
Hardwoods 
MILLS: 


‘New Orleans, La., Lacombe, La. 





The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 


NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears q tala aE 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, paralleledges 


= 
WEATHERBEST Shincizs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


SFER BRAND 


6 in EXTRA 
I = CLEAR 
: RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


WE TRANSHER iuypen & SHINGLE CO 




















Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 


Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 
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Edward Chaloner & Ca.) 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc.,in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address. ““CHALONER” Codes used, A BC. 
q A1. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sT elecode. 
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LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 


By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
‘ stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pulp 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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__ TIMBER ESTIMATORS | 
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( sasPER LEMIEUX F. H. DAY Y 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


| o-pwhiceey Beth NEW ORLEANS ) 


FREDERICK LEMIEUX 











Experience—Technical Training—Thoroughness 


allow us to render clients correct, reliable and economical service 
in estimating timber, executing topographic and boundary sur- 
veys, and in forest planting. e have crews out on 400,000 acres 
now. Let us handle your work also. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, 143 Centre St., Old Town, Me. 






























Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








COMMISSION SEEKS APPROPRIATION 


Allege Work Hampered by Lack of Funds—To Study 
Lumber Industry in Detail 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON; D. C., June 28.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission came in for both banter and praise during con- 
sideration by the Senate of the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill, which carries approximately $500,000 for the 
work of the commission. 

Senator Hollis of New Hampshire appeared on the 
floor as the champion of the commission and in that 
capacity did excellent work. After a long debate, par- 
ticipated in by many senators on both sides of the cham- 
ber, however, Mr. Hollis failed to secure the adoption of 
an amendment permitting the commission to increase the 
pay of its chief counsel from $5,000 to $7,500 a year. 

Senator Martin of Virginia indicated that he saw no 
reason why the trade commission should require the 
services of 250 employees. He was informed that the 
commission has from the first been cramped for quar- 
ters, for funds and for employees, having taken over the 
clerical force of the old bureau of corporations, which 
constitutes the majority of its personnel. 

On numerous occasions reference was made to the fact 
that the trade commission has adopted certain forms and 
practices of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
finally drew the fire of Senator Reed of Missouri. Mr. 
Reed pointed out the limitations within which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission works, declaring its func- 
tions to be largely mathematical, while those of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission are ‘‘as extensive as the business 
of the country itself.’’ Continuing Mr. Reed said: 

If by making a lump sum appropriation of $250,000 for 
legal services, subsistance while in the field and compensa- 
tion generally, with $5,000 annually the only limitation 
which an employee may receive we are merely repeating 
what we have done for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and we are proceeding very loosely with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. That body has the reputation for 
great virtue and it may be that there have been certain 
powers conferred upon it and certain discretion that may 
have been loosely conferred. I notice for some reason that 
the advocates of the Federal Trade Commission always try 
to run under the skirts of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. I never found an advocate of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission seeking refuge behind the trade commission 
and until that body has done something more than it‘has up 
to this day you will find no respectable division of the 
Government undertaking to get behind it and to put it 
forward as a type. 

Under this provision of the bill the commission, if it 
sees fit, can pay every one of its employees $5,000 a year. 
It does not need to employ a single clerk at a salary of less 
than $5,000 a year. It can employ any kind of man; it can 
employ any kind of lady it wants to and pay them $5,000 
a year. The only limit is that it shall not spend more than 
a quarter of a million dollars in that particular way. I do 
not intend to delay the Senate, but I make my solemn pro- 
test against this kind of appropriation. 


Senator Hollis outlined in an effective way the work 
so far done by the commission and the numerous impor- 
tant investigations now being carried on by it. He said 
the bill should provide a much larger aggregate appro- 
priation for the commission in order that it may do more 
effective work in the interest of business men and the 
people in general. Other champions of the commission 
joined the New Hampshire Democrat in defending it 
and urging liberal appropriations be made for its work. 





NOTED WRITER TO JOIN TRADE COMMISSION 


WasHInGTON, D. C., June 28.—Will H. Parry, member 
of the Federal Trade Commission, announced today that 
on July 1 Dr. Wilson Compton, who has contributed many 
articles to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and who is the 
author of the book ‘‘The Organization of the Lumber 
Industry,’’ recently published, will become associated 
with the commission. Dr. Compton will be assigned to 
Commissioner Parry and will assist in the lumber study 
now going on. In addition to Dr. Compton a number of 
economists have been secured to assist in this work. 
Commissioner Parry has experienced difficulty in finding 
well qualified men who are entirely independent of the 
lumber industry, but several have been secured. The 
commissioner considers himself fortunate in securing 
the services of Dr. Compton. 

Further conferences will be held with lumbermen and 
their representatives after the commission has had an 
opportunity to digest the mass of material now on hand 
and the voluminous report of the Forest Service on its 
exhaustive, detailed investigation of the lumber indus- 
try. Some of the Forest Service material is now in the 
hands of Commissioner Parry and other members of 
the commission, but it is not yet complete. Some phases 
are practically complete, but subject to revision. 

Informal conferences are being held with officials and 
experts of the Forest Service on various phases of their 
report. These will continue probably throughout July, 
when the lumbermen will be busy with the big Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearing in Chicago. It will be 
early August before further conferences with lumber- 
men can be arranged, and possibly late August. 

The policy of the trade commission, however, is to 
receive any material which the lumbermen and their rep- 


resentatives care to produce. Every opportunity within 
reason will be afforded them. Judge Boyle suggested 
further conference or hearing July 6, but it was not at 
all practicable to hold one at that time, for the reasons 
stated above. 

The material coming to Commissioner Parry and his 
associates consists of many thousand pages. Because 
of the pressure of other matters, only a limited amount 
of it can be read from day to day—or rather from night 
to night in the case of Mr. Parry personally. The prin- 
cipal economists of the commission also must devote a 
considerable part of their time to other matters, the force 
being limited and Congress having directed numerous in- 
vestigations. 

After the material gathered by the Forest Service has 
been carefully studied and compared with that gathered 
by the commission from various sources, Commissioner 
Parry feels that the commission will be in a much bet- 
ter position to confer with the lumbermen. 


—_—s 


URGES WATER POWER LEGISLATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 27.—President Wilson was 
notified today that 30,000 engineers in the United States 
favor water power legislation by Congress. Resolutions 
declaring that water power development means added 
prosperity to the country and that ‘‘unnecessary legal 
burdens’’ and ‘‘existing doubts as to the safety of ‘n- 
vestment’’ should be removed for the encouragement of 
such development by private enterprise, were forwarded to 
the President, as recently adopted by the joint conference 
committee of National Engineering Societies. 

The resolutions were forwarded in a letter from Charles 
Warren Hunt, secretary of the joint committee. The 
letter is as follows: 





I take pleasure in transmitting to you a copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the.joint conference committee of National 
Engineering Societies at its meeting held on June 15, 1916: 

The joint conference committee of National Engineer- 
ing Societies believes that the development of the coun- 
try’s undeveloped water power will increase national 
prosperity ; that private enterprise should be encouraged 
and stimulated to expedite such development; that un- 
necessary legal burdens should be removed and existing 
doubt as to the safety of investment eliminated. It 
commends to the support of engineers all efforts made to 
secure the fullest publicity as to underlying -facts re- 
garding this subject. 


The societies by which this committee was constituted are: 
The American Society of Civil Engineers, the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, the American Society of Mechan- 
ical HWngineers, and the American Institute of Electrical 


Engineers, therefore it speaks in the name of about 30,000 
engineers. 





LATIN-AMERICAS ARE OPEN MARKETS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 27.—South America promises 
to furnish an ever increasing market for the sale of North 
American lumber, according to a report which has just 
been received by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce from 
its special agent, Roger E. Simmons, who has been investi- 
gating the prospects for lumber trade with the Latin 
American countries. The report will soon be issued in 
pamphlet form. 

Mr. Simmons finds that large quantities of Douglas 
fir from the Pacific Coast has been sold in Chile and 
Peru, with practically none of the friction over grades 
and measurements which characterizes the lumber trade 
with Brazil, Argentine and Uruguay. ‘‘ This satisfactory 
condition of affairs,’’? says Mr. Simmons, ‘‘has resulted 
in a feeling of confidence in American products and a cor- 
diality toward American exporters that is of the great- 
est possible value to the American trade as a whole.’’ 

The new report describes the markets for lumber in 
Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, Trinidad and 
Curacao. Chile and Peru are the two big markets, al- 
though the lumber imported by those two countries is 
almost exclusively Douglas fir. Ecuador is unique in 
using practically no imported lumber, but would be a 
promising field if the tariff were low enough to permit 
American lumber to enter. Practically all the lumber 
imported by Colombia and Venezuela comes from the 
United States, but the amounts are small—2,000,000 
board feet annually for Colombia and 3,500,000 feet for 
Venezuela. The limited use of wood in both countries 
(the total consumption is only 13,000,000 feet in Colom- 
bia and 8,000,000 feet in Venezuela) in comparison with 
cement and other materials points to the need of a lum- 
ber: advertising campaign, through which these markets 
might be greatly extended, says the report. 

Among the topics treated in the report under the vari- 
ous countries are the domestic resources and industry; the 
lumber imports and their distribution; the species, dimen- 
sions, costs, prices, uses ete. of imported lumber; busi- 
ness conditions; and suggestions for expanding American 
trade. Supplementary data are given concerning special 
wood products—furniture, matches, cars and ships, ties, 
poles, boxes and shooks, wood pulp, barrels, flooring and 
ceiling, and sash, doors and blinds. There are also lists 
of lumber importers and dealers, lumber yards, deposits, 
mills, woodpulp consumers, principal mining industries 
and railroads of Chile, and sawmills, importers, and deal- 
ers of Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, and Trinidad. 
This report completes the record of the investigations 
conducted by the bureau into the lumber trade of South 
America, a similar report for Argentine, Uruguay, and 
Brazil having been published some months ago. 
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ORDERS TEMPORARY RATE CHANGE 


Commission Recognizes Water Competition Withdrawn 
—Affects Through Rates to Pacific Coast 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 29.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today handed down a decision in which 
it recognizes the fact that the recent slides in the Panama 
Canal and the withdrawal of through water transporta- 
tion between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts by the Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian and Luckenbach steamship companies have 
practically eliminated the water competition on which 
its decision was based in the transcontinental cases, in- 
volving fourth-section relief as to commodity rates from 
eastern defined territory to Pacific Coast points. On pe- 
tition of the Spokane Merchants’ Association and the 
Nevada railroad commission the commission reopened the 
application respecting westbound commodity rates com- 
prised in the list known as schedule C and in several 
other applications. 

After discussing the fact that the canal traffic has been 
again renewed and the withdrawal of the two ship lines 
to engage in much more lucrative trade, the commission 
says: 

The rail carriers take the position that although the 
water competition has for the time being disappeared, the 
condition is but temporary, and the rates applied by the 
steamship lines during the first six months after the canal 
was opened are representative of the normal rates with 
which the rail lines must expect to compete if they hope to 
continue to haul any considerable percentage of the business 
to and from the Pacific Coast points. It was shown that 
the rates applied by the steamship iines on the schedule C 
commodities during the six months following the opening 
of the canal corresponded closely to the divisions of through 
rates on the same articles enjoyed by the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company during the years preceding the opening 
of the canal when that company was operating via the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. It appears that during these 
years of operation via the Isthmus the company was pros- 
perous, built up its fleet, enlarged its business, and that this 
prosperity was founded upon the handling of business be- 
tween the two coasts at rates which netted the company 
approximately the same revenue which it subsequently re- 
ceived for the through carriage of this traffic via the Panama 
Canal. It would seem that the rates at which traffic was 
taken by sea during the last half of the year 1914 were not 
materially lower than might reasonably have been expected 
at that time, and that such rates may perhaps again obtain 
when the normal conditions of ocean traffic shall have been 
restored. The rail rates, therefore, on these schedule C 
commodities and the water-and-rail rates via Galveston on 
the California products named when established were not 
lower than the conditions then existing warranted, if the 
rail lines were to continue to compete for this traffic with 
the ships. It is perfectly clear, however, that the condi- 
tions formerly existing have materially changed. The un- 
precedented freight rates which are being paid for ocean 
transportation between this and foreign countries have 
attracted to that service practically all of the ships, regular 
or irregular, which have been heretofore engaged in the 
coast to coast service. That the conditions with which we 
are confronted are but temporary is admitted. How long 
such conditions will last is problematical. As the situation 
now stands, however, the rail rates on all these schedule C 
commodities from eastern defined territories to Pacific Coast 
terminals are lower than the present conditions warrant, 
while at the same time higher rates are-applied at inter- 
mediate points. The eastbound rates on California products 
from California ports to the Atlantic seaboard are also 
lower than present conditions warrant and lower than the 
rates applied from and to intermediate points. The rate 
adjustment in question was established after exhaustive 
hearing and careful study as to each of the commodities 
involved, and was justified by the conditions then existing. 
The war and an unparalleled rise in prices for ocean trans- 
portation have so changed the situation as to transform a 
relation of rates which was justified when established to 
one that is now unjustly discriminatory against intermedi- 
ate points. 

The representatives of the intermediate points urge that 
the conditions now existing, although unusual and probably 
temporary, will undoubtedly exist for a number of months 
to come, and that during this period the maintenance of 
these relatively low rates to coast points and higher rates 
to intermediate points constitutes undue preference in favor 
of the coast points and undue prejudice to intermediate 
points. The representatives of the coast cities, both on the 
Atlantic and the Pacific coasts, and the representatives of 
many other shippers, urge that the present adjustment 
is the result of much labor and thought and that many con- 
tracts have been made predicated upon expectation of a 
continuation of the present rail rates, and that an increase 
of the present rates to the coast on these commodities will 
result in much hardship and loss to individual shippers, 
business firms and communities. They urge also that the 
present state of affairs is but temporary and that by the 
time a readjustment of these rates can be effected a change 
in conditions may have come about which will render a 
return to the present rates necessary. 

The carriers have proceeded in tnis case under the au- 
thority of the commission to make only such rates to the 
coast points as would enable them to compete for and share 
in this traffic, and the withdrawal of boats from this service 
has not been on account of the rates made by the rail car- 
riers with which the boats compete, but on account of slides 
in the Panama Canal and the extraordinary rise in ocean 
freights. The temporary withdrawal of the canal service in 
this instance is clearly not the result of any act of the car- 
riers or of this commission. 

If, however, in the exercise of our judgment upon the 
facts presented in this case’ we had permitted the rail car- 
riers to establish lower rates to the coast points than the 
actual competition there existing warranted, and upon hear- 


ing with proper notice to all interested parties it was subse- 
quently shown that the effect of our order was to permit 
the continuance of rates to such points lower than were 
warranted by competition there existing, shall it be said 
that this condition must be perpetuated? To continue rates 
to the coast points that are lower than are necessitated 
by the actual water competition and higher rates to inter 
mediate points and to other points over similar distances 
under like circumstances, is to perpetuate a discrimination 
that is unjust. The second and third sections of the act 
forbid all unduly preferential or unjustly discriminatory 
rates and practices. The portion of the fourth section above 
quoted does not repeal or annul any part of the second and 
third sections of the act to regulate commerce. If a coast 
point is receiving a lower rate than that to which it is law- 
fully entitled by the conditions there existing it is a prefer 
ence at that point that results in prejudice against higher 
rated points whether intermediate thereto or not. 

The maintenance of these low rates to the coast points 
and higher rates to or from intermediate points has the 
effect under present circumstances of unduly preferring the 
coast points and unjustly discriminating against intermedi- 
ate points. ‘This condition has existed for several months. 
The recent withdrawal of the principal steamship lines, how- 
ever, and their contracts for use in other lines of service 
creates a probability that there will be but little effective 
water service during the current year and perhaps for a 
considerable period thereafter. We shall, therefore, rescind, 
effective September 1, 1916, those portions of our orders 
relating to the schedule C commodities and require that the 
rates on these commodities from eastern defined territories 
to Pacific Coast terminals be adjusted effective on that date 
in accordance with the terms of our order respecting the 
schedule B commodities. The order responding to applica- 
tion No. 10336 respecting rates on iron and steel articles 
from Pittsburgh and related points will likewise be re- 
scinded, effective September 1, 1916. We shall rescind, 
effective September 1, 1916, our orders responding to appli- 
eations Nos. 9813, 10110, 10126, 10155, 10186 and 10189 
respecting rates on California products from California 
ports via Gulf routes to the Atlantic seaboard. The rates 
on these articles eastbound must be readjusted in strict ac- 
cord with the requirements of the fourth section, except in 
so far as any of them were by order permitted to deviate 
from the requirements of the fourth section of the act prior 
to the establishment of the present effective terminal rates 
eastbound. If conditions should again materially change so 
as to justify such action, petitions for further orders may 
be presented and they will be dealt with as the circum- 
stances then appearing may warrant. 





LUMBERMEN UPHELD IN DECISION 


Railroads Not to Exclude Its Markets from Producing 
Points on Other Lines 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 27.—In a decision handed 
down by the Interstate Commerce Commission the pro- 
posed cancellation of joint through rates on yellow pine 
lumber from producing points on the Louisiana Western 
Railroad, Lake Charles & Northern Railroad and Mor- 
gan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Com- 
pany to points on the Santa Fe system in Texas is found 
not to have been justified. This case was docketed as In- 
vestigation & Suspension No. 773—‘‘Lumber from 
Louisiana Points.’? The commission’s opinion says: 





Rates on lumber from points in Louisiana to points in 
Texas are grouped both as to points of origin and destination. 
From points on its lines in Louisiana to points on its lines in 
Texas, the Santa Fe system publishes rates lower by an aver- 
age of about 3 cents a hundred pounds than the rates from 
points in the same groups on other lines to the same des- 
tinations. By items in supplements published to become 
effective January 4, 1916, it was proposed to cancel joint 
through rates on yellow pine lumber from points in Louisiana 
on the Louisiana Western Railroad, Lake Charles & Northern 
Railroad, and Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & 
Steamship Company to points in Texas on the Santa Fe 
system. Upon protests of lumber mills located at Ragley, 
Eunice, and Lake Charles, La., the operation of these items 
-was suspended until May 3, 1916, and later to November 3, 
1916. 

Respondents offered no evidence in support of the rea- 
sonableness. of the combination rates which wouid 
result from the cancellation of the present joint 
through rates. Their only justification is the claim 
that producers of yellow pine lumber so _ compete 
among themselves that the manufacturer who has 
to pay the higher rates from points off the Santa Fe 
system can not meet the competition of the manufacturer 
located on that system; and that, therefore, rates from 
respondents’ lines to Santa Fe points can not be used, and 
are mere paper rates to cancel which would affect no one. 

It appears that the joint through rates may be used. 
Better switching service and greater ease in obtaining cars 
from respondent lines makes of benefit to protestants the 
joint rates sought to be canceled. 

In “Lumber Rates from Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas,” 
28 I. C. C., 471, the Santa Fe sought to increase rates on 
lumber from points of production in Texas, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas, received from connecting lines, to points in Okla- 
homa and Missouri. At page 474 we said: 

The broad fundamental question involved in this case 
is whether the Santa Fe should be permitted to retain 
for itself the lumber market at points on its line for the 
benefit of producing points on its line to the exclusion of 
all others, except under a penalty of 3% cents a hun- 
dred pounds. We think this is an exercise of a carrier’s 
rate making power far too arbitrary and selfish to be 
permitted under the act. As a matter of sound policy 
under the law, a carrier is not justified in attempting to 
restrict its traffic to movement between points on its 
own line. Through rates are published from lumber 
producing points on the Santa Fe to points of consump- 
tion on other lines allowing free movement at competi- 
tive rates; and, similarly, the Santa Fe should main- 
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Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never was in the lumber busi- 
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By DOUGLAS MALLOCH "ss He neve 
Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of ““The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business or any other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- Price, postpaid, 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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tain competitive rates from connecting lines wherever it 

is possible to do so without loss. 

A like situation was presented in “Nona Mills Company 
vs. Kansas City Southern Railway Company,” 389 I. C. C., 
125, where the commission found joint rates on lumber from 
Leesville, La., by way of the Kansas City Southern and the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe to points on the lines of the 
Santa Fe system, in the States of Texas and Oklahoma, to 
be unjustly discriminatory to the extent that they exceed 
the rates contemporaneously maintained from points on the 
lines of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, in Louisiana, to the 
same points. 

In another decision the commission awards $14.32 
reparation to the Jefferson Lumber Company, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., on account of unlawful charges collected 
for the transportation of two carloads of lumber from 
Carloss Spur, Ala., to Chicago and Indianapolis, re- 
spectively. 

In a third decision the commission dismissed three com- 
plaints filed by the Trexler Lumber Company against the 
Southern Railway et al., alleging that because of mis- 
routing by defendants unreasonable and unlawful charges 
were collected on various carloads of lumber shipped in 
1910 and 1911 from numerous points in South Carolina 
and Georgia to destinations in New Jersey and New 
York. The complaints were dismissed because they were 
not filed within two years after the cause of action 
accrued, or within a reasonable time after notice to com- 
plainant that the claims could not be adjusted informally. 

The commission has denied an application filed on be- 
half of the Seaboard Air Line and other railroads oper- 
ating in the Southeast for authority, without observing 
the long- and short-haul, to establish rates on forest 
products from southern points to Beverly, N. J., the same 
as contemporaneously in effect from the same points to 
destinations named in rate basis No. 35, as shown in 
Seaboard Air Line tariff, I. C. C. No. A-1647. 

At the request of the Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber 
Company, the commission has issued an order dismissing 
its complaint against the Rock Island and other carriers, 
Docket No. 8750. 


FIXES DATE FOR COMPLETION OF REVISION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28.—In a supplemental order 
affecting the recent order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission providing for a general revision of class and 
commodity rates to the Southeast, the carriers are given 
until August 1, 1917, to complete the revision of rates 
on various schedules, including lumber and other forest 
products. The revision directed by August 1, 1916, on 
numerous other articles, including vehicle material, is ex- 
tended until September 15, 1916. 








COMMISSION AFFIRMS ORIGINAL FINDINGS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 29.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today handed down a decision affirm- 
ing its original findings in the complaint filed by the 
Anderson-Tully Company against the Alabama & 
Vicksburg Railroad et al., involving the rates charged 
on specified shipments of box shooks from Vicksburg, 
Miss., to Port Arthur, Tex. The complaint alleged 
that the rate of 20 cents a 100 pounds charged by de- 
fendants for the transportation involved was unrea- 
sonable and unjust and asked reparation. All told, 
398 carloads of box shooks were involved. Some of 
the shipments moved via Delta, La., making a haul of 
398 miles, and the remaining shipments via Baton 
Rouge, a distance of 354 miles. The same rate applied 
over both routes. The commission held that that por- 
tion of the shipments that moved via the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific Railroad and connections via 
Delta, about 60 percent of the movement covered by 
complaint, was unreasonable, but that on the ship- 
ments moving via Baton Rouge the rate was not unrea- 
sonable. A petition for rehearing was filed by the 
Kansas City Southern and the Texarkana & Fort Smith 
railroads. 

In another decision the commission holds that the 
carriers party to Investigation & Suspension No. 750, 
‘*Stoppage in Transit on Farm Wagons,’’ have justi- 
fied the proposed cancellation of rules permitting the 
stopping in transit of carload shipments of farm wag- 
ons for the purpose of partial unloading in eastern 
trunk line territory. The old rules permit the stoppage 
of cars in transit for part unloading at a charge of $5. 
The schedules canceling this rule was suspended on pro- 
test of the National Implement & Vehicle Association. 
A number of the largest agricultural implement and 
vehicle manufacturers in the country joined in this 
protest. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission today vacated 
its orders of January 10 and April 26, suspending until 
November 11, 1916, certain increases in rates on lum- 
ber from Mississippi River to interstate destinations, 
set forth in Investigation & Suspension Docket No. 778. 
The orders were vacated because of the fact that the 
protestants withdrew their objections to the suspended 
schedules in view of an agreement by the carriers 
to establish a basis of rates satisfatcory to them, ef- 
fective June 30, naming a carload rate of 75 cents a 
100 pounds on certain kinds of lumber, minimum 
weight 60,000 pounds, from socalled Group C points to 
Spokane, Wash., and related points. 

The commission also has vacated and set aside as 
of July 12 its order of March 23, suspending until 
July 23 schedules proposing rate increases in rates 
on lumber to Oregon points, as set forth in Investiga- 
tion & Suspension Docket No. 808. In this instance 
the carriers involved filed a new tariff, canceling the 
schedules suspended in this proceeding and reéstablish- 
ing the same or lower rates than those in force at the 
time of the suspension. 

The commission has issued an order permitting the 
Saner-Ragley Lumber Company to intervene in No. 
8728—West Lumber Company et‘al., versus Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway Company of Texas. 


In another order the commission has authorized the 
Crossett Lumber Company to amend its complaint, 
No. 8711, against the Arkansas & Louisiana Midland 
Railway Company et al. 





KINKS ON AUTOMATICALLY CLEANING 
MILL CARRIAGE TRACKS 


[By R. C. Leibe, of Disputanta, Va. ] 


There is nothing more disgusting in the sawmill than a 
dirty or filled up carriage track, though there is no pos 
sible way to avoid chips, bark and waste from filling u) 
the space between the rails, and therefore the writer offers 
several ways to keep this 
space cleaned automatically 
without any individual atten 
tion. Figure 1 is an end 
view of a sawmill ¢arriage 
with automatic sweeper at- 
tached. It will be noted that 
this sweeper is made from a 
10-inch board, cut to 
a play of 4 inches to allow 
for the side swing of the 
carriage when the offset is 
working back and forth. 
Iron straps are bolted to 
beth ends of this board and 
also bolted to the end of the 
carriage timbers. These iron 
straps have crude hinges 
<= about half way up and allow 
! the sweeper to swing one 
way only and to square. it- 
self against the rubbish when 
the carriage is coming back, 
thus passing over the rubbish 
in the forward movement and 
in the backward movement 
pushing it into a trap door 
or opening in the floor where 
it slides down into the main 
sawdust conveyor and in the 
end lands in the boiler room. It will be seen that such 
a handy device at all times will prevent the rubbish from 
filling up the track and getting on the rails of carriage 
track, which would knock off the scrapers and otherwise 
cause the carriage to go with the log on the jump, twist- 
ing the saw and making bad lumber. 

Another easy way of attaching a very simple track 
sweeper is to fasten a chain to the ends of the carriage 
timbers as shown in figure 2. This method works to per- 
fection when a trap door or opening is made in the floor 
at each end of first half of the carriage track. Half of 
the rubbish is swept into the mill sawdust pit and the 
other half into an opening at the rear of the track. This 
chain, as in the first explained sweeper, is made fast to 
the rear end of the carriage and is intended only to clean 
the log deck end of the track, as most of the rubbish 
will accumulate there, but attaching sweepers to the 
front end of the carriage with proper openings to take 
care of the bark will make it possible to keep clean the 
entire length of track. 

3 shows a flatrail cleaner to keep dust and 
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Figure 3 
other matter from getting between the carriage wheels 
and flatrail, which would cause a badly running carriage. 
Note the position of the wheel and of the hardwood clean- 
ers or scrapers. Note the rigid little iron bands bolted 
to the side of the carriage frame. The round hardwood 
cleaners are made to fit loosely inside of these bands so as 
to adjust themselves at all times and take up the wear 
until the top of cleaners come down to the top of iron 
band, when it will require but a minute to replace them 
with new ones which always should be kept ready. 

It is very important always to keep the carriage track 
freé from dust and all matter that will cause the carriage 
to run badly and uneven. Better lumber may be made 
with these ‘‘kinks’’ at little or no expense, and the sav- 
ing of the saws counts for something. 





MOTOR TRUCKS GIVING SATISFACTION 


That motor trucks are giving satisfaction as a method 
of handling lumber and slabs in a mill yard is illustrated 
by the recent purchase by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, of Tacoma, Wash.,’of a Knox tractor. The 
truck is used chiefly for fuel department work and it 
has been found that it easily will haul four ordinary 
wagons loaded with wood slabs. This truck makes a total 
of ten being used by the company about the plant and 
wharf and for delivering lumber and wood throughout the 
city. Motor trucks are gradually supplanting the use of 
horses in all departments. 


Or THE forest fires in North Carolina in 1914, 7 
percent were started by farmers burning brush, grass, 
rubbish ete. Hunters started 11 percent, cigarettes, 
cigars, matches etc. were the cause of 4 percent. Care- 
lessness caused 14 percent, 20 percent were due to rail- 
road locomotives sending out sparks. Logging locomo- 
tives, dummy engines ete. brought about 8.5 percent, 
sawmills ete. caused 3 percent, traction engines started 
1 percent of the fires; 1 percent of the fires accidentally 
caught fire from burning buildings ete. To improve the 
range 7 percent of the fires were started. Chestnut 
gatherers, root diggers etc. caused 5 percent of the fires. 
Without object, merely to see a fire burn, 1 percent of 
the fires were started, while 8 percent were started by 
malice. Unknown causes,are given for 7 percent of the 





fires, lightning 2.5, loafers 1.5, campers 2.5 and tar 
percent. 
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BRITISH TRADE FAIRLY ACTIVE 


Stocks Light, Prices High—Import Restric- 
tions Are Modified 





The report on the timber market of the United King- 
dom as published by Alfred Dobell & Co., of Liverpool, 
ander date of June 1, 1916, shows trade to be on a fairly 
satisfactory basis. Imports during May were generally 
moderate by reason of a somewhat curtailed inquiry and 
consumption. The report reads as follows: 

Spruce DeaLs—There is less inclination to buy and current 
yalues are easier in consequence. Freights from the spruce 
ports are also easier, but in view of the general scarcity of 
tonnage it is probable that this feature may be only tem- 
porary. 

DouGLAS Fir—The arrivals have been limited to carload 
lots shipped via the Atlantic coast ports per liners, and 
which have gone direct into consumption. The stocks held 
are a negligible quantity. In consequence of the continued 
difficulty in securing freight room, forward business is prac- 
tically at a standstill. 

FLOORING BOARDS FROM NORWAY AND SWEDEN—The with- 
drawal of the Government order prohibiting the importation 
of dressed boards has relieved a serious difficulty in connec- 
tion with contracts in process of shipment and delivery. The 
import has supplied the moderate demand that exists, and the 
stocks, although sufficient, are not excessive. 

PircH Pine—The arrivals have again been more than 
suflicient for the demand. Stocks in hand are ample and 
forward sales are difficult to effect. Tonnage offering for 
pitch pine freights continues very limited, except for deck- 
loads. 

SratTES HArDWoops Erc.—Shipments of prohibited woods, 
en route before proclamation dates, have arrived more freely, 
and it is improbable that there is much more of this descrip- 
tion to come forward. The special licenses for shipment of 
prohibited woods, which some have expected to be readily 
obtainable, are, so far, not forthcoming. The. outstanding 
feature of the market is the high level of prices obtainable 
for first quality wagon oak planks in good specifications. 
Other woods are in moderate request only, and the prices 
demanded by shippers are difficult and in some items, impos- 
sible to get. 

MaHoGany—The stocks are getting into a small compass, 
and there is no prospect of appreciable additions in the near 
future. Sales have been on a satisfactory scale, having regard 
to the high level of prices that is being maintained. <A cata- 
log has been issued for an auction sale to be held on June 7, 
comprising about 500 logs Benin Lagos and African mahog- 
any, and about 250 logs Sapeli mahogany. The arrivals of 
the last month have consisted of 110 logs from West Africa. 

PROHIBITION—Since our last report the prohibition of the 
following items has been rescinded: Canadian waney birch 
logs; planed and (or) tongued and grooved boards from 
Norway and Sweden; box boards; plywood; oars; tool han- 
dles and bobbins and reels. 

The woods ‘Free to enter” and ‘Prohibited from entry,” 
as we understand the position to be at present, are given on 
the annexed list. 

With one possible exception the general import during the 
last month was moderate, and it is well that it should be so, 
as there is a noticeable curtailment in the inquiry and the 
consumption, There has also been a slight weakening in 
freights and these features, combined with the difficulties of 
railway transportation and labor, are making operators re- 
luctant to commit themselves to forward business. 

The following list represents the position as we understand 
it at the present time, but it must not be regarded as official 
or final. It will probably be further amended in some re- 
spects. 

Woods free to enter: Fir, pine or spruce (in deals, bat- 
tens, boards, floorings, matchings, box boards, slatings, laths 
or lathwood and firewood) ; spruce, hewn or sawn; Canadian 
waney birch logs; pine, hewn or sawn; sleepers; pit props or 
pit wood; teak; Sequoia (Caiifornia redwood) ; ash; Kauri 
pine; cottonwood; aspen; sabicu; lignum vite, hickory; 
greenheart ; boxwood; lancewood ; padouk; plywood; tool 
handles; bobbins and reels; oars; beefwood. Dye Wood— 
Brauna; brazil, braziletto; campeachy ; camwood; dogwood ; 








“HOW I FOLLOW UP SALES OPPOR- 
TUNITIES ” 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Offers $60 in cash 
prizes for the best letters on ‘‘How I Follow 
Up Sales Opportunities.’’ Retail lumber deal- 
ers especially are invited to participate in this 
contest, writing letters describing methods they 
use in following up trade opportunities, espe- 
cially inquiries that come to them as a result of 
the publicity work of the various lumber asso- 
ciations. It is the desire to bring out through 
this contest helpful information regarding fol- 
low-up letters, including form letters and printed 
matter, personal solicitation, the dealer’s effort 
to codperate with the manufacturer etc. 

Letters submitted in this contest should not 
exceed 1,000 works in length, but may be ac- 
companied by as many exhibits of printed mat- 

_ ter, form matter, follow-up matter as the con- 
testant may desire to submit. 

The contest will close September 15, and prizes 
will be awarded the winners as follows: 

First prize—$25. 

Second prize—$15. 

Third prize—$10. 

Fourth and fifth prizes—$5 each. 

In addition to those receiving cash prizes, let- 
ters found worthy of honorable mention, not to 
exceed ten in number, will entitle their authors 
to books to the value of $2 each. 

The contest is open and prospective contestants 
are urged to submit their letters as early as pos- 
sible. 











ebony (green) ; fustic; guiena or redwood; lima; logwood; 
mora; Nicaragua; peach; pernambuco; quebracho; sanders 
(red) ; sapan; sandalwood. 

Woods prohibited from entry, except under special license: 
Mahogany; cedar; satinwood; ebony (other than green) ; 
rosewood; walnut; American whitewood; oak; elm; birch 
(planks and boards) ; beech; gum wood (tupelo or bay pop 
lar, hazel pine and satin walnut); wood manufacturers; 
maple; alerce; amboyna; basswood; black wood; black butt; 
cochinella ; cocobolo; cocus; guaicum ; ironwood or ironbark ; 
jarrah; juniper; karri; kingwood; letterwood; locust tree 
or acacia; maracauba; New Zealand wood olive wood; 
partridge wood; plane wood; purple wood; sanders (white 
or yellow) ; santa maria wood; snake wood; speckled wood; 
sweet wood ; tulip wood; zebra wood. 


LABOR UNIONS CHECKED 


Court Stops Interference With Employers 
—Carpenters’ Demands Unreasonable 








Boston, Mass., June 27.—Some success has been at- 
tained by the proprietors of builders’ finish mills and 
woodworking factories who have appealed to the courts 
for relief from the alleged illegal interference of ear- 
penters’ and millmen’s unions. The first petition for an 
injunction to restrain the unions from conspiring and 
working to injure the business of the mill owners and 
wood manufacturers was filed last week by the A. T. 
Stearns Lumber Company, as reported by telegraph in 
the last issue of. the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Similar 
petitions since have been filed by Irving & Casson, the 
A. H. Davenport Company and about seventeen other mill 
proprietors. 

The petition of the A. T. Stearns Lumber Company 
came up for a hearing last Friday. The attorney for 
the unions agreed in writing that all activities against 
the company should cease until the case should be de- 
termined by the court. The counsel for the labor unions 
took exception to the allegations of the petitioner, but 
in view of the agreement to cease interference with the 
business of the A. T. Stearns Lumber Company the at- 
torney for the petitioner accepted the decision of the 
court to put the hearing over until next August. 

On the same day Elder, Whitman & Barnun, attor- 
neys representing Irving & Casson and other mills that 
have been shut down since June 1 on account of the 
strikes of carpenters and millmen, entered suit for an 
injunction and damages against the Carpenters’ District 
Council, the Allied Building Trades Council, all affiliated 
unions and members, and against about forty mill pro- 
prietors and finish manufacturers who have made agree- 
ments with the unions exclusively to use the union label 
and conform to all union rules. June 25 at the regular 
quarterly meeting of the Massachusetts State Council of 
Carpenters it was voted to give full moral and financial 
support to the striking millmen, of whom it was re- 
ported that about 400 are now out in Greater Boston. 
It was voted to handle only material bearing the union 
label of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners 
of America. That is, carpenters employed on building 
operations will refuse to work if the contractor sup- 
plies other than union label material, and carpenters and 
joiners will refuse to work in mills whose output goes 
to any building contractor who does not use union label 
material exclusively and who is not in the good graces of 
the building trades’ unions. 

When the petition came up for a hearing today the 
counsel for the unions said that he was not ready. He 
was given ten days by the court in which to file his 
answer. It was then agreed to file a stipulation which 
provides that the unions shall not interfere with the 
business of the petitioning mill proprietors, shall not 
interfere with contractors and builders who buy any 
material from the complaining mills, shall not circulate 
cards or other declarations that the petitioners are ‘‘un- 
fair’’ or otherwise attempt to injure the complainants’ 
business, and shall not attempt to influence employees 
from leaving their employment with the petitioners, al- 
though any employee acting of his own volition has, of 
course, the right to leave his job should he desire to do so. 

It is now understood that the counsel for the unions 
and for the other finish mills that are complained of 
will file an answer within the stipulated ten days, after 
which there will be an open hearing in the superior court 
at which the case of the A. T. Stearns Lumber Company 
will be heard in conjunction with that of Irving & Casson 
et al., instead of waiting until August as was announced 
last Friday. 

These finish mills which at considerable financial sac- 
rifice are standing up for the constitutional right to do 
business independently and free from the dictation of 
any outside selfish interest are now confident of victory. 





PREDICTS GOOD RETAIL BUSINESS 


Kansas City, Mo., June 27.—J. H. Foresman, third 
vice president and general manager of the retail depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Compary, says the trade 
at the hundred retail yards of that concern has been un- 
usually good this spring. The southern Kansas and Ok- 
lahoma yards have been especially busy, while in Texas 
the trade is somewhat spotted, but in New Mexico has 
been very much better than usual owing to the favorable 
weather conditions. On the whole the retail trade of the 
company shows a good improvement over a year ago. 

‘*Most of the dealers are taking their semiannual in- 
ventories,’’ Mr. Foresman said. ‘‘At our yards the 
stocks are pretty nearly normal for we have been buying 
a good deal, but generally I understand stocks at the 
yards are below normal. The Oklahoma wheat is turning 
out better than was expected and there are encouraging 
reports from all parts of our territory. I expect a very 
zood season throughout. ’’ 











Secentaguhend 


HARDWOODS 


Wrile uo for Prcce on 
1”, 114” and 114” 


Mahogany 


75,000 ft. 1” 
20,000 ft. 1 
200,000 ft. 1” 
] 
] 


No. 2 Common Soft Elm 
4%” No. 2 Common Soft Elm 
” No. 2 Common Birch 
4” No. 2 Common Birch 
¥,” No. 2 Common Birch 


50,000 ft. 
50,000 ft. 


“Theo. Gathauer Co. 


1428 Cherry Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILL, 














D. W. Alderman & Sons Co. 


ALCOLU, S. C. 


North Carolina Pine 


CYPRESS, GUM AND OAK 





Specialty—Alderman’s Rock Gum Flooring 





























ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE CO. 


Buyers of 


Oak Cross Ties, Railroad 
Car Stock and Planking. 
910 So. Michigan Ave., - - CHICAG O 








“NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 


BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. 


Makers ‘of HR 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


_ Let us SHOW YOU “The Quality Handles.” 








NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. 
312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 








7H/|N all of the extensive [7% 
‘| literature of the wood 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. > . 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman § 
431 So. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO = * 




















THE WOODS Contains the best work of **The.Lum- 
berman Poet”, including “Today”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 


poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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When You Need Lumber 
think of— 


Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Co. 


Schofield, Wis. 


Mixed Car Specialists to the 
Factory and Retail Yard Trade 




















White Pine, Norway, ‘Tamarack, Hem- 
lock, Lath, White Cedar Shingles and 


L Posts. J 


Dry Northern 
HARDWOODS 


Soft Elm 


’*_1 car Nor. Mich., 3 cars Wis. No. 2 C & B, 
lcar 1’’ No.3 Ash and Elm 


Soft Maple 
1’’—75 M No. 1 and 2 Common, Upper Mich. 


Birch . 
1’’—200 M Upp ich. No. 1 & 2 Com., 300 M Wis. 


er M 
No. 2C RB (f ull cut log 1’’) one car each 14, 
1% and 2’’ C & B (choice). 




















May 15th our new stock of MAPLE, 


BIRCH, S. ELM, R. ELM. BASS and 
ASH will be ready—send your inquiries. 


KRAUS & STONE 


Marshfield, Wisconsin 





“Badger” Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless” Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Write us for prices on the following:— 


cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Basswood 

cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch 

car 4/4 No, 2 Common Soft Maple 

cars 6/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

car 8/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

car 64 No. 2 Common Rock Elm 

car 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Rock Elm 
car No. 4 Pine Boards 

car 1x4 No, 3 Pine Rough 

car 1x4 and wider No. 3 Spruce 

car No. 4 Spruce Rough 

car No. 5 Spruce Rough 

car 13/16x24%4” No. 1 Maple Fleg., 1% to 314’ 
3,699’ 13/16x24%4” No. 1 Oak Fig., 1% to 16’ 
5,989’ 13/16x24%4” Factory Oak Fig., 1 to 16’ 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 
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Quick Action Wanted 


on the following Stock:— 


50 M 1x4 & wider A-L No, 4 W. Pine I car 2x4 & wdr. 6’ No. 1&2 Hem. 
70 M 1x4 & wider A-L No. 5 W. Pine 40M x4 & wdr. A-L No. 3 Hem. 
2 carsix4 & = 4,6’ & 8 No. 1, 500 M 2x4 wdr. A-L No. 3 Hemlock. 


2&3 30 M 8-4 No. 3 Birch. 
I car 1x4 & war. 1 &6’ No.1 &2Hem. I car 6-4 No. 3 Birch. 
Get our Prices Today—Can ship Immediately. 


EAU CLAIRE LUMBER CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 












Has a hundred poems that have 


IN FOREST LAN delighted thousands, It isin its 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


















EXPORT AND FOREIGN 





REPORT SHOWS DECREASE IN EXPORTS 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 24.—In the report of the export 
and offshore domestic waterborne shipments from the 
State of Washington for May, a decrease of 6,436,879 
feet is noted, as ~enmpaned to shipments in April. The 
total shipments from Washington in May amounted to 
21,643,225 feet, which includes 178,000 feet shipped by 
rail to British Columbia. Shipments in April amounted 
to 28,080,104 feet of which 19,148,256 feet were shipped 
to foreign ports, 8,606,848 to offshore domestic points and 
325,000 by rail to British Columbia. Of the 21,643,225 
feet shipped in May 14,648,737 feet went to foreign coun- 
tries, 6,816,488 feet to offshore domestic points and 178,- 
000 feet by rail to British Columbia. A decrease is noted 
in the shipments to Australia and the Orient and an in- 
crease in shipments going to points on the west coast 
of South America. 

The total export and offshore domestic waterborne 
shipments from the State of Washington for May, 1915, 
amounted to 37,150,945 feet, of which 20,872,782 feet 
went to foreign ports, and 15 ,912,855 feet to domestic 
offshore points. 

The total value of the shipments of May, 1916, includ- 
ing shingles, lath, poles and piling, pickets, box shooks, 
spars, railroad ties etc., was $367,521, as compared with 
$533,433, the value of the shipments of the previous 
month. The following tables give the ports of ship- 
ment and destinations: 

FOREIGN 
West Coast 


From ates Australia a America B.C. Orient Europe 
Puget Sound....4,876,721 4,348, 183 31,274 1,444,044 56,652 
srays Ha rbor. > "21394660 789,625 


w Mapa Harbor. FS2,518 ....6..5 sss 
By rail to British Columbia 178,000 feet. 


DOMESTIC 
Hawaiian Canal Philippine 
From To Alaska Islands Zone Islands 
Puget Sound....... 3,466,410 1,469,782 968,522 84,703 
"sauepe. SIePPor.... .<..... 827/071 Sees | Sereiew te 
Amount Value 
BRINGICD «x ococ000 00 scare $ 4,234.00 
Lath jceheuseaneceee 1,135, 000 2,089.00 
J ER ere ey ee 539.00 
Poles and -piling...... 1,627 17,590.00 
BOK SROOKS .... 2.605 591,000 62,159.00 
Railroad err 5,912.00 
palin ade Gril aw eee 150, 000 feet 1,200.00 
Mining a ae ers 3D 4,128.00 
PROEEND acuekbecrceuss 7 70, 500 950.00 
$98,801.00 


Of the 2,397,000 shingles, 1,169,000 were shipped to 
Alaska, 443,000 to British Columbia and 785,000 to the 
Hawaiian Islands. Australia imported 647,000 lath and 
of the remainder, 325,000 were shipped to Alaska and 
63,000 to the Hawaiian Islands. British Columbia took 
81,000 box shooks, 36,000 were shipped to Australia, and 
314,000 to Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands. The 20,035 

railroad ties were shipped to Alaska and the entire ship- 
ment of 1,627 poles and piling also went to Alaska. 





EUROPEAN SHIPMENTS FEATURE WEEK 


New Or.eans, La., June 26.—Lumber and timber ex- 
ports via New Orleans for the week ended last Saturday 
totaled about 1,105,000 feet, in addition to the follow- 
ing shipments not disclosed by the manifests: 25,897 
pieces oak sleepers, 11,983 crossties, 695 pieces timber, 
17,176 pieces lumber, 325 hickory logs, 96 ash logs, and 
sundry ‘‘deck loads.’? The week’s movement was ren- 
dered rather notable by reason of increased shipments 
to European destinations. The oak sleepers noted above 
went by the steamship Has- 
sel, sent here from Gulfport 
to complete cargo, and repre- 
sented, it is understood, a 
part delivery ‘on a big order 
from the French Govern- 
ment that is being filled by 
the Southern Tie Company 
and the D. K. Jeffris Lum- 


Round Timber— 
Walnut 


Oak 
White pine . 






Spruce 
Yellow pine 


2 aT eae eee 
ber Company. The ties were CAS SS eee 
assembled here from points — oo. ORL eat! 
along the Mississippi and ll other .................. 
its ; aries. < i is Adil other lumber ......... 
its tributaries, and it is —pohledsg eae cect a ea 
said that another shipment WWIAUONO: o4.o.s60 005.0000: 


will be made in about sixty 


The Hassel cleared for St. 
Nazaire, France. Parcel ship- 
ments were also made dur- 
ing the week to Liverpool, 
Glasgow and Marseilles. An- 
other noteworthy shipment consisted of 383 000 feet of 
oak and 73,000 feet of pine lumber, taken out by the 
schooner Gen. E. S. Greely and cleared for Buenos Aires. 
The week’s movement included also 238,660 pieces and 
4,000 bundles staves and 15,985 bundles shooks. 

Transatlantic rates are reported a bit easier, the sum- 
mer season bringing some slackening in the offerings of 
other cargo and permitting deckload shipments, but the 
buying is limited rather rigidly, so far as the belligerent 
European nations are concerned, to Government needs, 
direct or mdirect. Business with the other Americas 
holds up reasonably well in spite of high transport rates. 


Woodpul 


Loss for May, 
Total for May, 





TAKES LARGE CARGO TO CUBA 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 26.—The steamer William 
O’Brien, owned and operated as a lumber carrier by the 
Carpenter. -O’Brien Company, cleared from the com- 
pany’s terminals at Eastport early this morning with 
a cargo of more than 3,000,000 feet of high class yard 
stock for Cuba. This is ‘the ‘frst time that the vessel has 


Poplar ee Ie Re a a aa 


Al OUNer DOATEB ...... 2.0.02. 


Hogsheads, barrels (empty) 
Trimming, molding, etc..... 
days. WOGEGRWETS <5... 6... wes 


All other manufactures of wood........ Rees 
Si RS sor ie Fees 








been diverted from its regular course between Eastport 
and New York except the one time when it was sent 
to the Pacific Coast on a special charter before the Car- 
penter-O’Brien mill was operating. 

In spite of the fire that destroyed 4,000,000 feet of dry 
stock in the storage shed a week ago, the work of load- 
ing the O’Brien was uninterrupted. This week the insur- 
ance was adjusted satisfactorily. In this work W. M 
McCrory, local representative of the companies mostly 
involved, praised very highly the efficient work of M. LL. 
Fleishel, who directed the fire fighting. 


CLEARS WITH LARGE CARGO 

BEAUMONT, TEX., June 26.—Carrying a cargo of 1,500,- 
000 feet of timber the Swedish Steamship August Leffler, 
the second lumber vessel to load at Beaumont, cleared 
early Sunday morning, June 25, for an English port. It 
is under charter of the Standard Export Lumber Com- 
pany and is the second of a fleet of five steamers booked 
to load at Beaumont within sixty days. 

The next boat will arrive June 28 or 29 and will be in 
port on July 4, during the big patriotic celebration here. 
The next vessel will hail from England. It will take on 
a cargo of 2,800,000 feet of timber and will be the larg- 
est lumber boat ever docked in the local harbor. The 
other two ships are due in July. 

After taking on a cargo of lumber for the Kirby 
Lumber Company, the steamship Ventura de Larrinaga 
sailed from Port Bolivar for England Saturday. 

Frank B. Haviland, prominent lumber broker of New 
York, spent several days in Galveston last week con- 
ferring with officials of the Mallory and Morgan steam- 
ship lines relative to securing bottoms for shipping lum- 
ber through that port to coastwise points. While the de- 
mand for lumber in New York is not brisk, he said, it is 
sufficient to warrant a heavy movement of lumber from 
this district. 

In the event of a break with Mexico by this Govern- 
ment, officials of the Gulf Export & Transportation Com- 
pany "here announced today that its vessels will begin sail- 
ings to Cuba. This company operates the Beaumont- 
Tampico line, carrying considerable lumber to Mexico as 
well as bringing a great deal of mahogany wood to Beau- 
mont from Tampico, Vera Cruz and Tuxpan. 








STATISTICS SHOW A DROP IN EXPORTS 


Boston, Mass., June 27.—Exports of lumber and wood 
manufactures from the Boston customs district during 
May, of this year, were valued at considerably less than 
the record-breaking total for May, 1915, but the last 
month’s business was $16,197 ahead of the correspond- 
ing month of 1914, before the war had demoralized ship- 
ping and ocean freight rates. 

The value of lumber exports from Boston during last 
month was $151,975, as against $331,131 for May, 1915, 
and $135,778 for May, 1914. 

As has been the case for several months, the bulk of 
the lumber exports from Boston went to the United 
Kingdom, a good part of them in the holds and on the 
decks of the regular steamships in the overseas service. 
Boston lumber exporters report an improving inquiry 
from South America, particularly Argentina, but the 
lack of bottoms continues to restrict this trade. 

The following table gives a comprehensive comparison 
of Boston’s lumber export business aneing last month 
with May, 1915: 
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Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Vee = 6 aeeenS 36,000 bd. ft. $ 3,013 
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Sissies 290 tons 16,857 20 tons 913 
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EXPORT RATES STILL RISING 


Boston, Mass., June 27.—The three-masted schooner 
Susan N. Pickering has accepted a charter to carry lum- 
ber from Bridgewater, N. 8., to New York at $7 a thou- 
sand feet. This schooner is now unloading a cargo of 
322,000 feet of lumber from Charleston, 8S. C., at a Cam- 
bridge yard. It required three weeks for the ‘trip up the 
coast, having encountered very bad weather between 
Sandy Hook and Boston harbor. 

The four-masted schooner Samuel W. Hatheway ar- 
rived yesterday with 647,000 feet of yellow pine from 
Orange, Tex., but was delayed in unloading by a case of 
smallpox. The victim was taken off at the quarantine 


station, all hands were examined and vaccinated, and the 
schooner is being thoroughly fumigated. 

Clearance papers have been issued to the little three- 
masted schooner Damietta and Joanna and it is off on its 
7,000-mile voyage to Buenos Aires with 313,227 feet of 


spruce and northern white pine—a trip that will bring 
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its owner $40 a thousand feet, or a total of $12,529. 
‘his is considerably more than the schooner cost its 
owner, the Shepard & Morse Lumber Company. Up to 
the time of closing the charter it was the highest rate 
ever paid at this port for a voyage to the River Plate. 


Since then the Swedish bark Maorilands, now at Mystic 
wharf loading a lumber eargo, has been chartered at $45 
a thousand feet to Buenos Aires and $50 a thousand feet 
to Rosario, the latter Argentine port being a considerable 
distance farther up the River Plate. 





USE OF MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRAILERS INCREASES 





Army Requires Trucks — Decrease Cost of Logging — Trailers Add to Efficiency — One 
Company Reduces Delivery Cost Fifty Percent 





BID ON TRUCKS FOR ARMY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 28.—The manufacturers of 
wagons and auto trucks of this city and the surround- 
ing vehicle-building centers of the Ohio Valley have been 
much interested in proposals from the United States 
Government for bids on a large number of heavy wagons 
and trucks for the army. Several weeks ago there were 
inquiries for 2,000 trucks received by manufacturers 
here, but late last week they were asked to submit their 
bids for 2,000 additional. The bids are to be in by 
June 30, and must cover 2,000 14%-ton trucks and the 
same number of 3-ton trucks. They are to be equipped 
for the quartermaster service, and are to carry the regu- 
lation prairie schooner type of canvas top, similar to 
those on the horse drawn army wagons. It is understood 
that ability to make prompt delivery will have much to 
do with getting any part of the contract, which it is ex- 
pected will be distributed among a number of builders, 
because of the urgent need for the trucks, 








LOGGING WITH MOTOR TRUCKS 

Poole & Lee, logging contractors of Enumclaw, Wash., 
are operating a novel logging railroad with much success 
both in the saving of money and time. The equipment of 
this railroad consists of White 5-ton trucks pulling log 
trailers, and the roadbed for a considerable distance con- 
sists of a rocky, stumpy and root ob- 
structed road swamped out of the tim- 
ber with hardly the care that it is usual 
to display in constructing a trail. By_ 
laying in a supply of rough reaches of 
different lengths it is possible to haul 
logs of varying lengths. At night acety-“l 
lene lights are used with great success. 

Motor trucks are proving of great value 
in the logging business where the haul is 
so short that construction of a railroad or 
overhead skidding system presents a pro- 
hibitive cost for the amount of timber to 
be taken out. This also holds true with 
regard to small bodies of good but iso- 
lated timber. 

At the camp of Poole & Lee a logging 
engine is used in getting the logs to the 
loading deck from which the log is rolled 
upon the waiting truck and trailer and 
secured in place by sliding wedges on the : 
log bunks. The actual time of loading is three minutes. 
The truck then passes over an almost impassable road 
until the McClelland highway is struck, when more speed 
is put on until the railroad at Enumelaw is reached. 
A donkey engine loads the log directly from the truck 
to the car. The complete round trip of eight miles gen- 
erally is made in an hour and a quarter. A truck and 
trailer will haul over 50,000 feet in eighteen hours. A 
view of a truck and trailer loaded with a fir log contain- 
ing about 3,600 feet is shown ready to start for the 
railroad. 

It has been found that one truck can get out as much 
timber in a day as fifty-six horses, besides getting it from 
places that horses could not get. Thus in the Poole & 
Lee operations the saving from this item alone is con- 
servatively estimated at $100 a day and does not take 
into consideration the much more extensive equipment 
that it would be necessary to provide in order to log 
with teams, 

Another White Truck and trailer is being used by J. F. 
Hickey, of Tacoma, Wash., over a one and one-half mile 
haul. This truck is steadily delivering 80,000 feet every 
twelve hours in lengths from 10 to 40 feet. 











MOTOR TRAILERS OPERATE ECONOMICALLY 


In adapting the motor truck to the delivery of lum- 
ber the trailer and then the interchangeable trailer 
were developed to decrease the cost and have been of 
greatest importance in increasing the use of motor 
trucks in this business. The scientific principle of 
the trailer is that any engine will pull many times 
more than it will carry. The Fruehauf Trailer Com- 
pany of Detroit has produced an attractive little folder 
entitled, ‘‘A Horse Can Pull More Than He Can 
Carry,’’ which fully explains the principle of motor 
truck trailers and their application to delivery 
problems. ; 

The economy of the trailer is more than doubled 
by the saving effected by the interchangeable feature 
being pushed by the Fruehauf company. This com- 
pany manufactures trailers that can be detached at a 
moment’s notice so that one can be loading in the 
yard, another be on the way to the job, where a third 
is being unloaded, thus making a considerable saving 
in both time and labor. The strength and excellent 
construction of the Hercules trailer manufactured by 
this company is well shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. These trailers are built so that lumber can be 
loaded with the minimum of effort and can be easily 
bound so that the long loads will ride without the 





LOADED “HERCULES TRAILER” SHOWING STRENGTH OF CON- 


STRUCTION 


slightest danger of overturning in making the sharpest 
turns. The company reports sales of trailers to the 
following Detroit firms: W. A. C. Miller Lumber Com- 
pany, Restrick Lumber Company, Acme Lumber Com- 
pany, Holmes Lumber Company, and Morgan Sash & 
Door Company. 





MCTOR TRUCK FOR HEAVY RETAIL 
DELIVERIES 


One company at least had thrust upon it the value of 
a motor truck as a means of delivering lumber to the 
job. This company does an extensive retail business in 
big jobs and so the majority of the loads that go out of 
the yard are large ones, being hauled by teams. Recently 
the company had an especially heavy rush of orders and 
to get them delivered in time hired a motor truck to do 
some of the delivering. A team was able to haul about 
15,000 feet of lumber a day to the job in question, but 
much to the surprise of the company the truck delivered 
40,000 feet with ease the first day and kept this up until 
all of the lumber was delivered. The lumber was loaded 
-in the yard upon two heavy wooden horses slightly higher 
than the bed of the truck, 
the rear one being a trifle 
lower than the one in front. 
To get the load upon the 
bed of the motor truck it 
was backed under the load 
until the wooden horse in 
front was knocked down. The 
load was then moved on the 
rest of the way by means of 
steel rollers operated by a 
short bar and the whole se- 
cured by two chains. It was 
found that two men could fix 
a load for the motor truck 
with greater ease and in a 
shorter time than it was 
possible to load an empty 
wagon. It is needless to 
say that after this experi- 
ence this company is consid- 
ering changing the delivery 
system from horses to motor 
trucks, as it is figured the 
latter will show a saving of 








MOTOR TRUCK WITH LOG PULLING TRAILER USED BY LOGGING FIRM 





approximately 50 percent in 
delivery cost. 








Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway. Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 





No. 3 
Common 


Beech 


200 M ft. of 6-4 
500 M ft. of 5-4 


No. 3 
Common 


Maple 


e 750 M ft. of 5-4 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 














For Quick 


SALE 











200 M Ft. 4-4 No. 3 Maple 
200 M Ft. 5-4 No. 3 Maple 
20 M Ft. 5-4 No. 3 Birch 


Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


_ JOHANNESBURG, MICH. - 














Bradley, Miller & Company 
BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 


We solicit “your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 





















Contains the best work of “The Lum- 


THE WwoOoD berman Poet’’, including “Today”, 


By Douglas. Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
de} §=YELLOW PINE S9NS4EAE |e 


SOUTHERN HARDWO 0 DS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


oe a cial 


For BIG STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
-* Construction 
* Timbers 

| \) a Cross Ties 


ee Send your orders to 


Chicago, Ill. 
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The Germain ee 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pines 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWCODS 











| North Carolina Pine] 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service, 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 














© Konnarock, Va. 
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SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


-C.A.HANSON Co 
178 RORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 














FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 24.—Ocean freight rates have 
weakened considerably recently although they are still, 
of course, excessively high. The lumber rate from Pacific 
coast ports to the United Kingdom, via Panama Canal, has 
dropped from 300s. to 275s., which is very slightly in excess 
of the rate by rail to the east Coast and transhipped from 
there. A drop of 25s. is of course a material difference, but 
it probably is not enough to affect the lumber market. 
For ordinary purposes a rate of 275s. a thousand feet on 
lumber generally would be considered prohibitive, and the 
difference is realized when it is considered that the rate a 
little more than a year ago was from 60s. to 64s. Shipping 
men do not believe that the present drop is an indication of 
the real trend of the tonnage situation, nor do they believe 
the crest has been reached or the tide turned. They speak of 
the change in rates as simply a flurry or seasonable fluctua- 
tion and brought about by action of the British Government 
in releasing space on Atlantic vessels, which until now have 
all been compelled te carry from 50 to 60 percent of grain. 
It is thought that Great Britain is well supplied with grain 
and the changing of this order has suddenly thrown consid- 
erable space on the market. The munition shipments are also 
considerably lighter than they were a few months ago. Quo- 
tations on present rates are on named vessels only and for 
shipment in the near future. Shipping men believe rates 
will advance again before a general decrease sets in. Pacific 
Ocean rates to the Orient are also somewhat lower. The con- 
dition in this trade, however, is different from that of the 
Atlantic Ocean and the lowering of freights is attributed to 
the falling off of what has beretofore been abnormal business. 
The decrease in these rates more nearly portrays the real 
trend of the business. 

O. P. M. Goss, engineer of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Association of Pacific Coast Creosotinz 
Companies, this city, left this week for a trip to varieus 
Canadian points to investigate the wood block paving in use 
there. Mr. Goss went at the request of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to find out, if possible, where Canadian cities have 
made mistakes in treating or laying their wood block paving. 
This paving has not proved popular in Calgary, where it has 
been used to considerable extent. 

H. H. Hunter, manager of the Superior Lumber Company, 
Chicago, Ill., was a visitor in Seattle this week. The Supe- 
rior Lumber Company recently has disposed of its retail yards 
in eastern Washington and has closed its Seattle office also. 

). I. Garland, formerly sales manager for the Bloedel- 
Donovan Lumber Company and more recently in charge of the 
domestic business of the Ocean Lumber Company, of this 
city, has resigned his position with that company to take 
effect July 1. Mr. Garland will at that time become con- 
nected with the sales department of the Weyerhaeuser Lum- 
ber Company, and probably will make his home in-the middle 
West. W. H. Aldrich will succeed Mr. Garland as head of 
the domestic department of the Ocean Lumber Company and 
as assistant to the manager, Allen H. Daugherty. Mr. 
Aldrich comes to Seattle from Mill City, Ore., where he had 
charge of sales of the Hammond Lumber Company. Mr. 
Aldrich is a young man with a wide lumber experience both 
in manufacturing and selling. He formerly represented the 
Douglas Fir Sales Company in the Denver territory and 
prior to that was connected with the operations of the Colum- 
bia Box & Lumber Company at South Bend, Wash. 

The plant of the Monarch Lumber Company at North 
Portland, Ore., was started Monday, June 19, by the Standifer- 
Clarkson Company, of Portland, after having been closed 
down for two and one-half years. The Lester W. David 
Lumber Company, of Seattle, are the selling agents for this 
plant, which is one of the largest and most up-to-date plants 
of the Columbia River district. 

At the call of Vicegerent Snark L. R. Fifer, of this city, 
Seattle -loo-Hoo will meet at dinner Monday evening, June 
26, at the Hotel Seattle grill. The purpose of this meeting is 
to lay plans for a rousing concatenation to be held in Seattle 
during July. ; 

Ray L. Wilson, manager of the Deer Park Lumber Com- 
pany, Deer Park, Wash., was a visitor in Seattle this week. 
Mr. Wilson had been in attendance at the meeting of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association at Portland. and 
stopped off in Seattle a day on his return trip. Mr. Wilson 
speaks well of conditions among the manufacturers of western 
and Idaho white pine. He states the mills in the Spokane 
district will go into winter with lighter stocks than usual. 

Il. P. Falt, an experienced Pacific Coast lumberman, has 
succeeded P. D. Ryan as manager of the eastern inspection 
service of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Mr, 
Falt left this week for his post in the East. Mr. Ryan has 
heen ill for several weeks and expects to return to the Coast 
for the summer. 

On July 1 the Seattle office of the Lidgerwood Manufac- 
turing Company will be removed from its present location, 
807-809 Western Avenue. to the new quarters of the com- 
pany at 63-65 Columbia Street. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY 


3ELLINGHAM, WASH., June 24,—Bellingham millmen 
predict a good fall trade in lumber and shingles. Among 
the optimists are James A. Loggie, of the Whatcom 
Falls Mill Company, and Thomas Earles, president of the 
Farles-Cleary Lumber & Shingle Company, who both base 
their beliefs on the relatively slow buying in May and 
June and the fact that farmers were unable to devote any 
time to repair work or building this spring because of the 
backward season. Meanwhile practically ail shingle mills 
in this section are operating, only a few having closed on 
account of an unsatisfactory market. Several others are 
closed because of the shingle weavers’ strike, but because 
of unsatisfactory prices the owners of these are not com- 
plaining seriously. ¥ ‘ ; 

Logging camps throughout northwestern Washington will 
close Saturday, July 1, for Independence Day celebrations. 
Some will remain closed for a week and others probably 
will cease operations until August. Seventy-five men are 
rushing work on the logging road of the McCoy-Loggie Tim- 
ber Company in Whatcom County. ‘The line, four miles in 
length, will be completed in time for logging activity in 
August. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY 


ABERDEEN AND HoqutAM, WASH., June 24.—Prices 
have declined somewhat, but not enough seriously to 
affect the market. Mills are still operating to capacity 
though the condition of the tonnage hampers water shipments 
somewhat, owing to scarcity of vessels and the stevedores’ 
strike. 

May water shipments from Grays Harbor were the largest 
of any month since November, 1914, constituting a record for 
that period of seventeen months. The month’s water ship- 
ments totalled 32,241,000 feet of lumber and Were dispatched 
in forty-three vessels of 19,415 average net tonnage. The 
May water trade was about 4,000,000 feet in advance of 
April's shipments, and but for the longshoremen's strike the 
June shipments would probably equal those of May. Of the 
fortv-three ships that cleared last month thirty-seven went to 
California ports, five to foreign and one to Honolulu. The 
coastwise shipments amounted to 27,850,000 feet ; the foreign 
shipments to 3,591,000 feet, and the Honolulu cargo con- 






tained 800,000 feet of lumber. While at the present time 
figures on the exact amount of lumber handled by rail are not 
available, it is known that railroad shipments have been good 
since the first of the year. Unless unforeseen difficulties arise 
to check the rail business, it is likely that this year will be 
one of the. best Grays Harbor has experienced for railroad 
shipments. While the inland mills have been working to 
capacity on rail shipments since the first of the year the 
shortage of water tonnage recently has driven many of the 
cargo mills into seeking much of the rail business. 

D. W. Taylor arrived in Hoquiam last week to take charge 
of the sales of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company, of 
Hoquiam. For the last three years Mr. Taylor has traveled 
on the road for this company, making his headquarters at 
Mason City, Ia. When A. W. Bryden, formerly sales manager 
for the company, recently was given the management, as has 
been announced in a previous issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, he immediately called in Mr. Taylor to handle the 
selling at the home office. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 


TacoMA, WASH., June 24.—Several Tacoma cargo mills 
have felt the effects of the longshoremen’s strike which 
has been general along the Pacific Coast, and which was 
renewed Thursday at all ports. Some of the coastwise ves- 
sels loading have been able to take cargoes with nonunion 
men. <At the Puget Sound Lumber Company’s mill Tuesday 
strikers haited the loading of the steamer John B. Stetson, 
on which the crew was stowing the Inmber. The strikers 
objecting to the mates aiding in the work. Four vessels are 
loading with nonunion crews and the Stetson trouble later 
was “patched up.” 

Captain Hart W. Palmer, general superintendent of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, is among the Tacomans 
whom President Wilson’s call for the State militia this week 
has drafted into Uncle Sam’s service for the Mexican trouble. 
Mr. Palmer is captain of Troop B, of Tacoma, the State’s 
creck cavalry organization, and he proceeded at its head to 
the State mobilization camp ‘Thursday. Several other St. 
Paul miilmen are members of the troop and are accompany- 
ing it. The St. Paul company is holding positions open for 
its men and paying salaries. Major Everett G. Griggs, presi- 
dent of the St. Paul company, formerly was captain of 
Troop B, preceding Captain Palmer, and he was at the armory 
frequently during the week while the militia boys were pre- 
paring to depart for the camp. 

The Pacific Mutual Door Company has received advices of 
the arrival at Hoboken of its 165-foot Pamudo spar sent from 
here several weeks ago and which is to be erected on the 
Joseph T. Lilly estate at Northport, L. I. The estate is 200 
feet above sea-level and the flag on this pole will be visible 
most of the length of Long Island and will be the tallest 
flagpole along the Atlantic Coast, say New York advices. 

Articles of incorporation were filed during the week by the 
Chehalis Mill Company for the new sawmill, C. A. Doty, A. J. 
Davis and B. J. Docherty are to erect at Chehalis. Con- 
struction work will begin at once and the plant will have a 
eapacity of 60,000 to 75,000 feet a day. The plant will have 
a pond holding about 1,500,000 feet of logs which will be 
hauled froni the company’s timber on the Chehalis, Cowlitz 
& Cascade Railway. Louis Livingston, of Winlock, will con- 
struct the mill. Mr. Davis will be general superintendent of 
the company. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 24.—The water has been rising 
rapidly in the Columbia and Willamette rivers during the 
last several weeks and it is now at a stage dangerously 
near putting some of the sawmills out of operation. At 
25 feet above zero mark a number of mills in Portland and 
on the lower Columbia will be unable to operate. The rise 
was checked by a week of cool weather, but further rise is 
expected as the weather turns warmer. 

The plan to curtail the output by shutting down on Satur- 
days generally is being adopted in this district. Many mills 
remained idle last Saturday and today, and others, it is 
said, will join the movement next week. 

Native oak is being used here for the manufacture of 
furniture and other purposes requiring hardwood as a 
result of inability to import oak from Japan. Good _ suc- 
cess has been met so far, although up till the present the 
native, or tan oak, has not been given much attention. The 
largest stand of this timber is found south of Falls City 
and up the Rogue River Valley. The Emerson Hardwood 
Company, of this city, which for several years has been 
cutting large quantities of oak brought here as logs from 
Japan is now receiving some oak from the Falls City dis- 
trict. Importations from Japan are_ prohibited by the 
freight rate, which is now from $15 to $20 a thousand feet, 
as compared with $8 before the war. Hardwood lumber has 
increased in price here about 15 percent, it is stated by the 
manager of the Emerson Hardwood Company. Operations 
are light at present owing to the shortage of logs. Effort 
to introduce tan oak as material for the manufacture of 
furniture is made by a lumberman of Gold Beach, Ore., by 
the name of Macleay. 

C,. F. Hendricksen, president of the Scandinavian-American 
Bank here, returned today from Havana, Cuba, where he 
sold a tract of 11,000 acres of mahogany timber for $150,- 
000 to a Cuban sugar grower. It is said that the timber 
will be cut and the land devoted to cane plantations. Mr. 
Hendricksen says that the high price of sugar has started 
a tremendous development of the sugar cane industry in 
Cuba. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND 


Everett, WASH., June 24.—An advance in log towing 
rates was the most recent interesting development here, 
many of the mills of Snohomish County, as well as Ever- 
ett and Mukilteo, depending on tow boats to bring them 
logs. In defense of the advance the towboat owners say 
that the rates have been the same during the last seven 
years, while the wages of men and equipment used in 
the business have advanced materially. 

It is expected that all the shingle mills here that have 
been shutdown for about two months on account of wage 
difficulties will be in operation again by July 1. All of 
them will be operated on an open shop basis, except the 
Seaside mill, it is stated. , 

The Canyon Lumber Company made a shipment of 
1,500,000 feet of lumber to the Federal Government at 
Anchorage, Alaska, this week. The material is to be 
used in constructing the new railway. 





A PNEUMATIC tie peeling device for yard use has been 
developed from an ordinary pneumatic tool with a spud 
chisel. The outfit also includes a light, portable com- 
pressor outfit driven by a gasoline engine. The entire 
outfit costs about $300, 
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CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 
Si Francisco, June 24.—The all-absorbing topic in 
lumber ecireles is the stevedore strike. After a short 
period, during which everything except lumber was han- 
dled under a temporary agreement, a new walkout on June 








21 ugain prevented coastwise foreign cargoes from being 
loaded and discharged, except those ‘of a very few shipping 
firms, like Hind, Rolph & Co., who signed agreements with 


the unions at the beginning of the strike. About 4,000 men 
are now on strike in this city and vicinity. Every lumber 
yard in San Francisco remains closed. Some of the yards 
in Oakland, however, are still in operation, under open shop 
conditions, and shipments are being made via Oakland. 

It is understood that the local lumber dealers will not 
recede from their original stand. Not a stick of lumber will 
pe sold in this city until the longshoremen’s strike is settled. 
Many carpenters and other mechanics dependent on this 
supply for their livelihood are now unemployed. This fact 
will not have any effect on a quicker settlement by the 
shipowners and lumbermen w ho, as each day passes, are more 
determined in their statements to stand firm. A compromise 
on a reasonable basis within a few days may cause resump- 
tion of operations, but if this is not arranged the only 
remaining action will be absolutely to ignore the strikers 
and to tie up the vessels, throwing the crews out of work. 

Two steamers—the Tamalpais, with 450,000 feet of fir 
from Hoquiam, and the Tiverton with 530,000 feet of red- 
wood from Eureka unloaded at the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company’s Wharf at Oakland, during the week. The Wood 
company is one of a very few large companies on the 
Alameda County side of the bay to receive cargoes by 
steamer direct at the present time. Much lumber is still 
being discharged at the Oakland Long Wharf by crews of 
the steam schooners that are in operation. Unless there is 
a speedy settlement of the strike, the lumber statistics will 
show a heavy falling off during June in deliveries at San 
Francisco Bay points. According to the report of the city 
wharfinger cargoes totaling 44,489 tons of merchandise 
and 5,720,477 ‘feet of lumber were unloaded at Oakland 
during May. Two hundred and forty vessels docked at the 
various wharves. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was ten, representing a total investment in buildings of 
$79,000. This is far below the average for local building 
construction. The building permits were also below normal 
in number, there being but twenty-nine, representing an 
aggregate outlay of. $79,000. 

The offshore freight market for lumber cargoes is steady 
with a continued scarcity of vessels. The situation is still 





very mixed, owing to interference with loading lumber 
vessels at Coast ports as a result of the strike. The coast- 
ing lumber freight situation also is very unsettled. Coast- 


wise freight quotations are about $5.50 to $6 from Puget 
Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco, and $6.50 to $7 
to southern California ports. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, June 24, amounted to a_ total of 
7,500,000 feet. These figures include California redwood as 
weli as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

The State commissioner of corporations has granted the 
Campbell Redwood Lumber Company permission to issue 
ninety-nine shares each to John F. Duncan, John L. Hagelin, 
Ek. M. Dunean, J. C. Ainsley and C. B. Miracle at $100 per 
share, net to the company, the proceeds to be used for the 
purpose of purchasing timber in San Mateo County and for 
erecting a sawmill. 

The wholesale lumber yard of the Diamond Match Com- 
pany at Barber, a suburb of Chico, where at one time as 
many as 200 men were employed, has closed down, owing to 
a change in the policy of the company. 

The annual meeting of the Pacific Lumber Company, of 
California was held last Saturday at Scotia, where the 
company’s redwood mills are located. The officers and 
directors of the company were reélected, including, among 
others : 


President—C,. W. Penoyer. 

Vice president-—W. H. “Murphy. 
Secretary—J. H. Emmert. 
Treasurer—H. M. Robinson. 
Director—F. T. Murphy. 


The only change was the election of J. H. Browne, the 
director of sales, and Donald MacDonald, the director of 
manufacturing, as vice presidents. W. H. Murphy and J. I. 
Emmert, of Detroit, and H. M. Robinson, of Pasadena, made 
special trips from their homes to Scotia to attend the meet- 
ing. They were pleased to find everything in a state of 
high efficiency at the plant and the mills turning out large 
quantities of redwood lumber. ‘The business is now concen- 
trated at Scotia principally, all the outside yards having been 
discontinued since all rail connections were made at the mill. 
While a part of the lumber destined to California ports has 
been shipped by water and some is still going to Oakland 
and to Redondo, Cal., the present strike of the ‘ongshoremen 
has called attention to the fact that it is a great advantage 
to have the distributing yard at the mill, with rail facilities, 
so that carloads of lumber can be shipped to any part of the 
United States without rehandling. The Pacific Lumber 
Company’s rail shipments of redwood to the castern market 
during the first six months of 1916 have been better than last 
year, President Penoyer plans to spend the greater part 
of the summer at Scotia, where he can be in personal touch 
with all departments of the business. 

The American Trading Company, of this city, is doing a 
considerable amount of business by water and rail, desnite 
the complicated situation on the Coast due to the strike. 
The output of. several California pine mills is being handled. 

S. Palmer, manager of the lumber sales department of 
the American Tr ading Company, is on his way to the East, 
expecting to spend several weeks in work which will 
lead to new business. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 24.—The volume of retail 
business in southern California continues to be only 
moderate in quantity. The yards are doing only a small 
‘mount of buying in order to kee xp their stoc ks fairly well 
balanced. Owing to the disturbance all along the Coast on 
account of the strike of the longshoremen, who load and dis- 
charge the steam schooners, it is impossible to say when any 
orders will be received from the mills. Everything is 
‘topsy-turvy,’”* and dealers, as 4 result, are proc eeding cau- 
tiously. The wharves at San Pedro are badly congested with 
lumber, having been rough piled there by steamers arriving 
from the mills the last three weeks. Practically not a stick 
has been put on cars and shipped to destination, and there 
scarcely is a foot of wharf room within reach of the vessel's 
booms where other Jumber can be discharged. The port at 
Redondo has been kept open, but as the capacity: of that 
wharf is only about 900,000 feet a day it does not relieve the 
situation very much. Vessels loaded with lumber are lying in 
the stream off the wharf for three or four days, awaiting 
their turn to discharge. Some of the vards in Los Angeles 
have commenced to find themselves running out of certain 
sizes and items in their stocks. and there is practically no 
chance under the present conditions to replace it. There is 
only one wholesale distributing yard at the harbor in opera- 
tion. The situation rapidly is becoming acute. 

Cargo prices on Oregon pine are quoted at $15 to $1550 
base, according to specification. Clears, flooring and ceiling 
have not recovered any of the price losses they suffered sey- 





eral weeks ago, and it is expected that prices on these items 
will remain at current quotations, 

Redwood is quoted at $8 off on common and $6 off on 
clears by all of the mills, with only a fair volume of business 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 28.—The lumber trade has 
been feeling the effects of seasonal dullness lately but 
every indication tends to optimistic feeling on the part 
of both wholesalers and retailers. The extremely wet. 
weather during the greater part of June has interfered 
somewhat with the ret: ‘ail yard trade. The wholesalers report 
a firm market in all lines with no particular stocks moving 
exceptionally well. Although factory purchases were made 
to last until inventory time, wholesalers say that manufac- 
turers would buy now if lower prices were in effect. Due 
to the fact that stocks carried are generally very low pros- 
pect for a decided increase in sales is expected to follow 
shortly after July 1. 

The revival of industrial conditions has caused a rush at 
the box factories in Milwaukee and other Wisconsin cities. 
Since lake navigation opened there has been a steady income 
of lumber cargoes from northern points. Lumber also is 
being received in large quantities from southern Michigan 
ports. .A shipment of white pine from Sprague, Canada, 
consisting of 532,407 feet, has been received by the Hilty 
Lumber Company. 

There is a heavy demand for men to work in the woods 
in northern Wisconsin and Michigan. Railroad fare and 
wages of from $30 to $35 a month and maintenance are 
offered. The lumber manufacturing plants at Marinette and 
Menominee have been experiencing labor troubles. <A_ total 
of 440 men went out on strike last week at the Marinette 
and Menominee Box Company, the Peninsular Box Company 
and the Crawford Manufacturing Company. Recognition of 
the union seems to be the chief demand of the strikers. 

A safety and sanitation library, containing works on the 
subjects of shop rules, first aid, insurance and pension plans 
and kindred topics, will be opened by the safety and sanita- 
tion committee of the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee. The material will be indexed and kept on 
file in the rooms of the association for the use of manufac- 
turers. 

The Badger Basket & Veneer Company, at Burlington, 
Wis., has secured an order from Swift & Co., Chicago meat 
packers, for one thousand dozen double woven baskets, 
Herman Weewert, president of the company, said that the 
company will be obliged to erect an addition to its plant if 
business continues as brisk as it has during the last few 
months. 

















ON LAKE WINNEBAGO 


OSHKOSH, WIS., June 27.—Timber work on the first 
story of the sawmill of the Langlade Lumber Company 
at Antigo has been finished. Three large boilers have 
been placed and a power planer and power thread cutter have 
been purchased. 

The last two weeks has seen considerable diminution of 
the stock of iumber in the vards of the Wachsmuth Lumber 
Company, at Ashland. Four big barges have loaded out for 
lake ports, taking an excess of 3,600,000 feet. The Herman 
H. Hettler carried away 900,000 feet to Toledo and the Casi 
took a large cargo to Buffalo. The Robert L. Fryer has becn 
loaded for Chicago and the Teutonia departed later for the 
same port. 

The Stearns Lumber Company at Washburn has about com- 
pleted the cutting of logs left in the mill boom last fall and 
the storage capacity of the boom is being enlarged to receive 
from 8,600,000 to 9 ,000,000 feet of hemlock logs to be rafted 
from the company’s camp, Bill Star, on the Michigan shore 
near Montreal River. 

A raft of pulpwood running about 5,000 cords is expected 
to arrive at Ashland from the Canadian shores soon. It will 
be handled by the Shroeder Lumber Company and shipped 
by train to paper mills in the central and southern part of 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY 

Bay City-SaGinaw, Micu., June 27.—While lumber 
conditions in the Saginaw valley continue good there is 
a slightly weaker tendency in a few lines. The pros- 
pects are favorable and with one or two exceptions prices 
remain steady and firm. 

Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City, report business as fair. 
The trade in No. 3 hardwood is slow, but other lines move 
well and the outlook is encouraging. Yellow pine shows 
a better feeling, and prices in Michigan are firm. 

The Richardson Lumber Company, of Bay City, has all 
the business it can care for at present. Three crews are 
kept busy loading out. With all work contracted for ahead 
and with the prices good the prospects naturally are very 
bright. 

W. D. Young & Co., of Bay City, finds business fair with 
the outlook good, as is also true of the Bigelow-Cooper Com- 
pany, of Bay City. No change is noted in the prices. 

Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, of Saginaw, report that 
southern yellow pine is off several dollars and its lack of 
activity can not be well accounted for. Hemlock, white 
pine and other lines are holding their prices. 

















FROM THE FURNITURE CITY 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., June 27.—Grand Rapids has 
passed the $2,000,000 mark in building for this year. 
Permits providing for a total expenditure of $84,168 
were issued through the building inspector's office during the 
last week and brought the grand total up to $2,016,659. 
There was a big drop over the preceding week, when the 
total was $167,029, but a decided increase was noted in 
permits for the erection of residences. There were twenty- 
one of these, and the total amount involved was $63,310. 

Charles H. Travis, of the Travis Lumber Company, has 
received a request from the Government for information per- 
taining to the stumpage on the tract of timber on the Butter- 
worth Road, west of the city, that he purchased recently. 
The information will be used by the Government in deter- 
mining the status of the timber in the country in view of 
the steady decrease of standing timber in the United States. 

Sparta has had a considerable shake-up in its industrial 
activities in the last week. The management of a new manu- 
facturing concern has announced its intention of locating in 
Sparta and also one of the old coneerns which has been out 
of running, the Sparta Foundry Company, will resume opera- 
tions again. The new concern which.is coming in is a silo 
factory with a capital of $15,000. A considerable amount of 
the stock has been subscribed by local men, and it is said 
that fifty men will be employed and according to present 
plans the factory building formerly occupied by the Sparta 
Manufacturing Company will be used. The building is located 
in Sparta’s factory district and is near the Pere Marquette 
Railroad tracks, giving it good transportation facilities, 
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Yellow Pine Lumber 


Sabine Tram Company 





prove it on 


LONG LEAF 


Calcasieu Parish furnishes as fine tim- 
ber as grows and oursis still untapped. 
This insures you lumber live and full 
of strength. 


Daily Capacity 250,000 Feet. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 











ROPER 
CEDAR 


John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Boat Boards, Tank 
Plank and 
Dimension Shingles 

**The Wood That Weathers the Centuries’’ 


WHITE 






**Three Crop Corn Land’’—write for information. 











Yellow Pine Lumber 


RIFT SAWN FLOORING 
A SPECIALTY 


The Britton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


LAKEWOOD, FLA. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 











Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 
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PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. 


Even Color 
Soft Texture : 


We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—All of our own manu- = 


facture from our owntimber grown in Eastern Kentucky. = 





MADE RIGHT 


OAK F LOORING 


Prompt Ship ts Guarant 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


(Incorporated) 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 











Main Yard: a 4 2 
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The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
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MILLS AT 
SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Montcomery Lumser Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


N. C. Pine and 
Kiln Dried Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY CAR OR CARGO 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MIDDLESEX, N. C. 





é Ask for information regarding CYPRESS. 
/ This can be shipped in Mixed Cars with Pine. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY. 





























Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
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Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


prekiip Dried. || Plastering Lath. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 











W.D. Pruden, Sec’y. 














o' “The Place To Buy ) 


is where your orders are appreci- 
ated and quality is equal to our 


N. C. Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 








Car and Cago Shipments. 











Ellington & Guy, Inc." Dizetet Bi. 7 











IN THE EASTERN FIELD 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


NEW York, June 27.—The lumber demand is more 
satistactory than it was a week ago, but prices are irreg- 
ular and the lifting of embargoes has placed considerable 
more stock in this market than is needed. The building 
demand is more or less upset by labor troubles, especially 
among the woodworking plants, many of which are shut 
down on account of the fight between the open and closed 
shop. The former are operating with difficulty, but a num- 
ber of plants have been closed down for several weeks with 
no prospect of an immediate settlement of the controversy 

Inquiries from yards have been of a better nature. That 
builders and investors regard the outlook satisfactoriiy 
is indicated by the great gain made recently in building 
department figures. ‘Title and loan companies report plenty 
of money available for the right kind of operations and 
while in some instances the plans filed have amounted in 
dollars and cents to less than the corresponding weeks of 
former years, the fact remains that the character of the 
building is of a more substantial nature. There is less of 
the speculative element and retailers catering to the build- 
ing projects under way have felt secured. 

The financial strength of the market to a large extent 
has created considerable comment. It has been known that 
there have been some weak spots in the market, but whole- 
salers report that they have been called upon only to a 
small extent to extend help in the way of renewals on ma- 
turing obligations. During the winter buyers purchased as 
cautiously as possible, but a large amount of paper has been 
maturing and has been taken care of in excellent shape by 
the yards, many of which in turn had to extend some assist- 
ance to their customers. The number of failures has been 
practically nil and with the elimination of a large amount 
of suburban building that created such havoc in over- 
developed districts a couple of years ago the trade is much 
encouraged by the substantial gain in building department 
permits. In Manhattan last week fourteen permits were 
filed costing $6,105,000 as compared with twelve permits 
and $1,181,125 for the corresponding week of 1915; in the 
Bronx seventeen permits were filed costing $438,150 as com- 
pared with seven permits and $109,750; in Brooklyn sixty- 
two permits were filed costing $511,750 as compared with 
101 permits and $960,050; in Queens ninety-four permits 
were filed costing $260,567 as compared with 148 and 
$485,155: in Richmond twenty-two permits were filed cost- 
ing $44,389 as compared with forty-nine permits and 
$63,890. 














FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 


Burrato, N. Y., June 28.—The receipts of lumber by 
lake last week were on a fair scale, amounting to 2,225,- 
000 feet. Three cargoes arrived as follows: The J. W. 
Stephenson, with 650,000 feet of stock for Taylor & Crate and 
Montgomery Bros. & Co.; the C. E. Redfern, with 900,000 
feet for H, H. McNeil & Bro., and the A. Stewart, with 675,- 
000 feet for the A, G. Hauenstein Lumber Company. The 
handling of lumber after it arrives is still a very slow 
process, as the supply of labor on the docks is small. It 
takes a week or more nowadays to get lumber handled, 
where a couple of days formerly was sufficient, 

L. W. Tarbox, who has been connected with the Emporium 
Lumber Company over sixteen years, has resigned his posi- 
tion as Buffalo sales agent, and organized the Tarbox Lum- 
ber Company (Inc.), of which he will be president and 
general manager. The offices will be located at Buffalo. 
Capitalization $50,000. The new company owns several 
hundred acres of virgin. forest near Portage, in Livingston 
County, N. Y., comprising principally oak, chestnut, bass- 
wood and poplar. It also owns a complete band sawmill 
located at Allegheny, N. Y., as well as one or two other 
timber tracts. This company expects to manufacture between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 feet annually of high grade band 
sawed hardwood and will also do a wholesale business. The 
mill will probably be started up by November. . 

John Coyer, formerly a member of the lumber firm of 
Betts & Coyer, of this city, and later with the R. Laidlaw 
Lumber Company for six years, has gone into the wholesale 
lumber business on his own account, handling white, yellow 
and North Carolina pine. 

The preparedness parade last Saturday numbered about 
55,000 men and women and was the finest street spectacle the 
city has seen in many years. The lumber division numbered 
700, headed by M. M. Wall and G, Elias as marshals, Nearly 
every yard and lumber office was represented, several yards 
having over 100 men in line. Cc. Ashton McNeil, of the 
McNeil Lumber Company, has gone to the front as a member 
of Troop I. 

Building permits for last week numbered 108, with thirty- 
eight wooden dwellings. The total costs were $ 2,900. The 
largest permit was for the enlargement of the plant of the 
Donner Steel Company, at a cost of $100,000. 








QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 26.—The week has shown ay 
improved atmosphere in the lumber business and the 


trade is feeling better as the slight slump that took some 
of the joy out of the prospect seems to have reached tis 
limit and the tendency is upward, or at least not downward. 
There has not been enough improvement to show in prices, 
but trading is more spirited even in the softest items and 
the volume has increased. Although the yards have been 
busy right along they are still busier now, and the .consump- 
tion of lumber is probably well above the average of the last 
few years. The greatest improvement is noticed in the whole- 
sale trade. This is contributed to by the reduced production 
of the most plentiful items and also by the fact that the big 
retail stocks are getting down to a point where the vard men 
feel that it is best for them to buy even if business should 
not be all that is expected. The railroad situation is stilt 
far from satisfactory and embargoes are the order of the day 
at some point or other. At present there are more embargoed 
points on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad than any of the 
other roads, but there is a threat of more on the Pennsyl- 
vania, Building business, both in dwelling work and in all 
other kinds, continues active and has improved a little in the 
out-of-town districts. About the only thing in this line that 
is behind expectations is construction for wealthy people in 
the fashionable suburbs. General business is very good and 


‘manufacturers are generally well booked with orders and 


this is keeping the demand for boxes up and the box men are 
all busy. The furniture trade also is busy and consumes 
more than a normal amount of lumber. The railroads and 
larger industrials are buying beavily, but not at the fever 
heat pace they were a few months back, or else dealers have 
been accustomed to big orders and do not notice them so 
mueb. Financial conditions are good. Money is plentiful 
and cheap, but there is still a lot of complaint about col 
lections. 

The hardwoods are moving more actively and prices are 
maintained at the high level they have held for some time. 
Maple, ash, basswood and all kinds of oak are in very good 
demand, Bireh, beech, gum, chestnut and poplar are taken 
as fast as dry. White pine is scarce, especially in the lower 
grades, and prices are strong. Spruce has eased a little, but 
the feeling seems to be that it is about to tighten up again. 
Some concerns have: made no concessions in hemlock: and it 
is reported that those that did have withdrawn them. 
Cypress demand and prices are both steady. Longleaf pine is 
stronger than it was and there is a good demand for bill 


timbers. North Carolina pine is active, with roofers still 4 
little soft, but an improved situation in sizes. North Caro 
lina box and flooring are active and firm. Shingles are fairly 
active and lath are active and strong. i 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER 

PITTSBURGH, Pa, J une 27.—The approach of midsum 
mer with its usual vacation season, slacking off of high 
pressure in the average lumber office and the turning of 
thoughts to anything but hard work have made a differenc« 
in the atmosphere of the Pittsburgh lumber trade. Nevertie- 
less there is hustling shown among the ‘“Drayhorse” crowd 
who always have their coats off. J. P. Garling, of Garling 
& Splane, who just had time to finish up his arduous wor« 
of the wholesalers’ picnic, jumped out of the city on urgent 
business and has been rushed ever since. L. Germain, of the 
Germain Company, also has been sleeping on the rails muc!) 
of the time, getting between mills and consumers’ points, 
O. H. Babcock returned impressed with the generally better 
outlook for the fall and winter trade. The Acorn Lumber 
Company reports the normal summer trade. The Kendal! 
Lumber Company is working steadily but under reduced 
pressure, with reports of excellent prospects for the Pitts- 
burgh market. 

A notable factor in the Pittsburgh district has been a more 
hopeful building situation. There have been the usual strikes 
and quarrels between unions on large building operations 
that have tied up actual building and that frightened pros- 
pective builders, but actual volume of building has been in 
creasing until it has reached almost 50 percent of normal. 
The improvement has been in the dwelling house lines, which 
have been stagnant. Blocks of fifty and 100 miners’ houses 
have been ordered by coal mining corporations and especially 
by the Carnegie Coal Company and the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany. The railroad improvements in the district are also 
more freely discussed and in some instances have been 
started. 

More or less labor disturbances in the Pittsburgh field and 
especially among the coal miners have kept about eighty 
out of 130 coal mines from operating the last six weeks. 
This has_ reduced mining operations, but the shortage of 
coal and demand that will have to be met when labor troubles 
are adjusted are causing many companies to prepare for an 
unusual rush of mining in the fall. In the pottery fields of 
southern Ohio much work is being done and is helping the 
market situation considerably. 

There has been talk of late concerning a rising money 
market which has some elements of truth in it, as new invest- 
ments have been held up to some extent on this account. 
However, neither the bankers nor business men seem to 
regard the incident as of any vital importance thus far. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO 

TOLEDO, OHIO, June 26.—The $5,000,000 mark has 
been reached and passed in the record of building per- 
mits issued in Toledo during the first six months of the 
year. According to the actual figures the permits have thus 
far exceeded those of a year ago for the same period of time 
by $1,425,820. Building is not as active in Toledo just at 
present as it has been because of the extreme scarcity of 
labor that has held up the work of contractors. The demand 
for homes in Toledo is still much in excess of the supply 
and builders are doing their best to meet this condition. 

Rural building is not yet begun, as farmers are busy with 
their crops. The hay crop in this section is good, but grains 
are not making such good progress, owing to bad weather 
throughout the spring. A little later on much country busi- 
ness is expected, especially in the way of silos and outbuild- 
ings, most of which are of wooden construction. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST | 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS 
BautimoreE, Mp., June 27.—The question of the charge 


to be paid by lumbermen for the privilege of piling lum- 
ber on sidewalks and streets in the lumber district has 
been settled for the time being by the board of estimates, 
which has fixed the tax at 10 cents a square foot a year, 
which amount can be prorated at one cent a month. The 
board professed to be actuated by a desire to clear the high- 
ways of lumber piles by making the tax just high enough 
to render their removal preferable to payment of the tax, 
some members of the trade having stated at a _ previous 
meeting that they could get space on private property at 
seven cents, and would not pay a higher rate. Neverthe- 
less, it is thought that the convenience of having the lumber 
piles alongside of their yards will outweigh the question of 
a lower price with corporations and firms, and the expecta- 
tion is that the charge settled upon will be generally met. 

The Baltimore lumber trade will be influentially repre- 
sented in the Maryland national guard. One of the young 
members of the trade who responded, though under conditions 
that entailed much personal sacrifice, is Richard N. Jack- 
son, secretary-treasurer of the E. E. Jackson Lumber Com- 
pany, who is a member of Battery A, Light Artillery. Mr. 
Jackson, as announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Ire- 
cently returned from a wedding tour to the Orient. In the 
same organization are Charles M. Buchanan, who represents 
William Whitmer & Sons, of Philadelphia, and Harry J. 
Matthews, of Thos. Matthews & Son, one of the oldest lum- 
ber firms in the city. There are also several lumbermen in 
the Fourth and Fifth regiments of infantry. 














' 


IN NORTHERN FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 26.—The market is unques- 


tionably ‘‘off,’’? and for no good and sufficient reason 
except that the shippers began price cutting and have 
been keeping it up. The most favorable indication of the 
week has been the splendid demand locally for lumber. One 
wholesale concern made the statement today that in ten days 
its representatives sold eighty-seven cars of lumber in the 
State. Another favorable indication was the announcement 
during the week of a reduction in water freight rates, too 
slight, however, to do much good at this time, but neverthe- 
less very gratifying on its face as it presages further reduc- 
tions. The embargo situation is improved. 


eed 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 


SAVANNAH, Ga., June 26..—The lumber industry is at 
a practical standstill owing to the inability of the dealers 


to ship their product. This applies mainlv to water, as 
transportation by rail has improved materially during the 
last week. The fact that some of the corriers are, pre- 
paring to raise their rates is having a depressing effect upon 
the market. 

Quite a volume of building is going on, however, and 
this will be sufficient to take care of all surplus stocks at 
mills. The production has been below normal for some 
time in order to meet the changed conditions in transvorta- 
tion facilities. Prices are not sufficiently high to induce 
millmen to operate their plants full time. The majority 
of manufacturers are working sufficient time only to take 
eare of their orders, and they are not allowing these to 
accumulate. Some of the mills are shutting down fla 4 
part of each weck, Others are cutting only smaJl stuff anc 
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odis and.ends while waiting for the market to pick up. 

rere is much interest in timber properties, and real 
estote men are quite active with this line of offerings. 
Some valuable holdings are changing hands. A _ notable 
deel of recent consummation is that by which a_ valuable 
tract of original growth yellow pine in the Okefenokee 
swimp is to be milled. 

fhe Southern Railway has announced that a new uniform 
logging rate scale on interstate movements will be put into 
operation over the entire system. The new rates become 
effective July 1, after due notice had been given. The re- 
yision will be an increase of $1 over the present scale, 
which is based on the mileage of shipments in 40,000-pound 
ears. The average rating on this division of the Southern 
Railway is approximately $9 a car, which is not uniform 
with the rates charged on other divisions. 


The building industry in Houston and vicinity has been 
stimulated, but this does not appear to be true with other 
portions of the State. 

The W. T. Carter Lumber Company, of Houston, has 
secured a thirty-day option on nine lots near the business 
section in Beaumont, with a view of the establishment of a 
retail lumber yard. It is understood that W. T. Carter, jr., 
will be placed in charge of the yard. The amount of money 
involved or the probable capacity of the proposed yards has 
not been made public. 

The Southern Pacific and the International & Great 
Northern railroads have invoked their four brotherhood em- 
ployees to weigh the probable results of a strike before vot- 
ing, while the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe is advertising for 
experienced and inexperienced men as a precaution. Keen 
interest is felt over the situation in lumber circles. 
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IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 

KANSAS City, Mo., June 27.—The sudden heavy call 
for freight equipment to move munitions and supplies to 
the Mexican border has further muddled the ear situa- 
tion just as the strongest call for the grain carrying trade 
is about to begin. In view of the fact that there already was 
complaint of inability to get cars for shipments at some of 
the southern yellow pine mills the car shortage is causing a 
good deal of worry among manufacturers and buyers. Aside 
from its effect on the car situation the war scare has had no 
effect upon general business conditions. The wheat harvest 
is in progress throughout most of the Missouri-Kansas dis- 
trict and the reports are that the crop is turning out better 
than the last report of the Kansas secretary of agriculture 
indicated it would. The late rains were of great benefit to the 
crop. It will be about three weeks before the harvest is 
finished and threshing can start. With the beginning of the 
threshing the call for iumber at the country yards usually 
improves very materially and dealers are expecting an even 
bigger jump in the demand this year as the gencral condition 
in the rural districts is unusually good. 

L. V. Graham, vice president and general manager of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company of Washington, has left 
for a five-week business trip to California and the west Coast. 
Mr. Graham will visit the mills of the various connections 
of his company. 

None of the lumbermen entries in the State golf champion- 
ship contest last week was able to survive until the final 
round, although L. V. Graham and M. B. Nelson were con- 
tenders through most of the tournament. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 

BEAUMONT, TEX., June 26.—The lumber market showed 
a very slight improvement last week, but buying is still 
light. A few more inquiries are in circulation but none 
of them are notably large. Every mill in this district is 
consistently curtailing, none of them operating more than 
five days a week and several have closed down temporarily. 
Mill stocks are generally below normal. 

Beaumont’s. retail trade is very good, due to the unpre- 
cedented building activity in the city. 

In an effort to reduce Beaumont’s fire insurance key 
rate, the city council is working on a completé revision 
of the building ordinances and there is indication of a 
fight against shingle roofing. It is known that several 
members of the council oppose a drastic change in the 
present laws because of the existence in Beaumont of so 
many sawmills and shingle factories. It has been proposed 
to enact an ordinance prohibiting the use of shingles for 
roofs in all new improvements, but a strenuous effort will 
be made to have this modified. The new building ordinances 
will come up before the council at its first meeting in July 
and a lively debate is expected. 


ORANGE, TEX., June 26.—The market situation shows 
little change, either for better or worse. Local lumber- 
men are of the opinion that the time is yet a little early 
for any marked effects of the curtailment that is being prac- 
ticed: the belief prevails, however, that if the mills maintain 
their present schedules that a decided effect on the situation 
will result. War with Mexico, seemingly imminent, it is 
believed will result in some Government business. It is 
deemed probable that the Government will require a consid- 
erable amount of lumber for renairs to trestles and in other 
Ways putting in condition the Mexican railroads. 

C. II. Daniels, who for some time has been interested in 
the Tulane Lumber Company, arrived in Orange from Conroe, 
Te x., yesterday to assume personal charge of the management 
of this company, making the trip here by motor and bringing 
his family. The mill, with a capacity of 30.000 feet a day, 
is located at Tulane, seven miles west of Orange. Mr. 
Daniels will settle here permanently. x x , 

Work of driving piling for the new ship yard that is being 
established on the “sand bank” opposite the city, began this 
morning and at the same time a force of carpenters was. put 
to work shaping the keels of two new schooners that are to 
he built at this yard for the Piaggio interests. Four vessels 
are now under construction here. 

_ At a_recent meeting the Orange Board of Trade voted 
favorably on the question of a trade trin to Jamaica. It is 
eemed probable that the trip will be deferred until October, 
to avoid the hurricane season. Ten or fifteen local business 
men contemplate going. 

Contracts were let. last week for thirty-six 4-room houses 
of neat design that are to be built in one section of the 
Negro district here. A number of houses are under con- 
struction throughout the residence district also and the de- 
nuind is considerably in excess of the supply. 

\t a meeting of the Orange County Motor Club last week, 
2. V. Folsom, sales manager of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, was elected president of that organization, 

Offices were opened in the Stark Building here last 
Wednesday by the firm of Tippin & Roland, who will do a 
general ship brokerage business here. W. H.. Tippin, who 
will manage the local office, is president of the Gulfport 
Shipping Ageney. of Gulfport, Miss., and his partner, Mr. 
Roland, will continue operation of that business. 

The Lutecher & Moore schooner Roseway arrived in port 
on June 21 and is taking cargo for Jamaica. It is expected 
to sail Wednesday or Thursday of this week. 
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IN AN EASTERN TEXAS J,UMBER CENTER 


Houston, Tex., June 26.—Loeal lumbermen manifest 
an intense interest in the developments of the Mexican 
situation, In the event of intervention, it is confidently 
believed that the lumber market in the Gulf Coast country 
will be greatly strengthened. 

iH. 8. Boykin, sales manager for the Chicago Coal & Lum- 
ber Company, has just returned from a month’s inspection 
trip to central, northern and Panhandle lumber sections of 
Texas with the belief that there will be a great volume of 
business, beginning the latter part of July or the first of 
August. He thinks that intervention in’ Mexico will not 
only increase the demand for southern lumber, but that the 
movement of troops and supply trains to the border will re- 
lieve the car shortage, 

The market has shown signs of strengthening during the 
last week, in that the number of inquiries haye increascd, 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS 


NEW ORLEAN, La., June 26.—It is announced today 
that contracts have been signed for the erection of a dye 
works plant in this city, construction to begin as early as 
practicable. A. M. Lockett & Co. will supply the machinery 
equipment and it is understood that Robert M. Saunders will 
be manager of the concern, which is financed largely by 
local capital. The steamship Mewico already has brought a 
shipment of logwood from Frontera, Mexico, which is to fur- 
nish the raw material for the new industry, and contracts 
have been made for additional logwood supplies. 

Mobilization of the Louisiana State militia for border 
service caused a postponement of the trial of A. LeMore 
and Edward E. Carrierre in United States court here today. 
The former was head of A. LeMore & Co., formerly a big 
stave exporting concern, while the latter headed a subsidiary 
company at Mobile. Both were indicted by a Federal grand 
jury on charges of fraud based upon alleged manipulation 
of lading bills. Michel Provosty, a prominent young New 
Orleans attorney, was employed as counsel for the defense, 
Mr. Provosty, as it happened, is also a private in the ranks 
of the Washington artillery battalion. The battalion was 
summoned to the colors by the President and sent to Alex- 
andria last Saturday night for muster and _ preliminary 
training. 

Charles Letts, formerly superintendent of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company’s box factory at Bogalusa, has 
resigned to take a similar position with Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., of Laurel, Miss., who have been putting in a box factory 
which probably will be ready for operation by next week. 
Mr. Letts was practically brought up in the box making 
business, having received his training in his father’s box 
factory at St. Joseph, Mo. 

A dispatch from Bogalusa last Saturday announced the 
appointment of Col. Melville Gillett as purchasing agent of 
the Great Southern Lumber Company during the absence of 
Major L. F. Guerre, who organized the Bogalusa company 
and served as its commander until last week, when he was 
commissioned a major and will go to the front in command 
of a battalion. The Bogalusa company, 140 strong, passed 
through New Orleans vesterday on its way to the mobiliza- 
tion camp in Alexandria. Among its members is mustered 
the son of W. H. Sullivan, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Great Southern Lumber Company and mayor of 
Bogalusa. 

A delegation of about fifty, headed by Henry E. Hardtner, 
of the Urania Lumber Company, called upon Governor 
Pleasant at Baton Rouge a few days ago, to urge the reap- 
pointment!of Mr. Lee Alexander as head of the State. con- 
servation commission. Mr. Alexander, who hails from 
Alexandria, is well known and popular among lumbermen 
and has rendered efficient service as president of the com- 
mission during the last four years. <A bill pending in the 
State legislature pronoses the placing of the conservation 
task in the hands of a single commissioner, instead of a 
commission of several members. but it is understood that 
most of the advocates of the change favor Mr. Alexander's 
retention as commissioner. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT, LA., June 26.—Considered from the stand- 
point of the mills of this section, the yellow pine market 
is much brighter than it was two weeks ago, with demand 
steadier and prices showing an upward tendency. Prices 
on some items have advanced 50 cents a thousand. this 
anplying especially to items of dimension, and on practically 
all other items the vrices have held their strength with no 
indication of a decline. <All the mills continue to curtail 
and will do so until the market warrants greater produc- 
tion. 

Locally, building activities continue rather brisk, with a 
considerable volume of obderations going on in the rural com- 
munities. School houses and other public improvements are 
receiving attention and monev is being spent freely. With 
crop prospects excellent the fall season no doubt will. pre- 
sent a very strong call for farm sections. 

Latin American countries continue to ask about vellow 
nine and the Federal Government is inauiring for prices for 
Panama. One inguiry is for about 17,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Much more improvement is noted in the ear situation, 
with mills getting practically all the equinment needed. 
The situation, however, still is not nerfect and there is still 
some apprehension as to the conditions that may develop 
with the heavy crop movement. F 

There is a movement on foot to have the council reneal 
that provision of the new building ordinance that compels 
houses to be constructed ten feet anart. Quite a number of 
husiness firms. real estate men and pronertv owners have 
signed a petition urging a reveal of the obiectionable clause. 
Then ten-foot clause, it is claimed, curtails building opera- 
tions. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI , 


LaAurEL. Miss., June 26.—The yellow vine market 
seems to be full of ‘‘ups and downs,’’ and during the 
last fortnight has been very spotty, a gain being made 
one week, only to be lost the next, and vice versa. 

However, 9 good volume of inquiry is still being received 
with regularity, and it is hoped that when the commercial 
atmosphere clears up some good orders will materialize. 

There seems to he several different logical reasons why 
present market conditions exist. Unseasonable weather in 
the consuming territery. transit shinmerts, the vsual sum- 
mer lull, and above all overproduction. Mills in this vicinity 
pre still maintaining their curtailment by closing down one 
dav a week and there are vrosnects of greater curtailment if 
market conditions do not improve. 





SCUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS : 

HattirspurG, Miss., June 27.—Conditions in this sec- 
tion are about the same as a week ago. Certain items of 
shed stock are moving fairly well but some trouble is 
exnerienced in disposing of the lower grades at former 
prices. Timbers larger than twelve inches are very strong 
and have not shown any weakness in price: in fact all sizes 
of longleaf timbers are strorg in nrice, and the demand for 


shortleaf timbers is good. While dimension is not as strong 


as it was 2 few months ago the demand is sufficient to keep 
stocks at the mills in good condition. The curtailment by a 
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time by addressing 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 





Compare our timber and 
our facilities and then 
put us to the test, 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,001) feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, 8. C. 





Eastern Sales Offices: . 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager, 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 


complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Piling,CrossTies and Timbers 


andHewnCrOSS Lies 


RED OAK,WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS a" 
Pili round and Hewn 
l ins untreated 


Railroad and Car Material 
Domestic and Export. 


Robinson Lumber Co. 





number of mills is still in effect and others are expected to 
curtail during July. 

A. D. Harper, who has been buying for the Herman H. 
Hettler Lumber Company for the last two years, has severed 
his connection with the company and will open on July 1 
a buying office for the Hilgard Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
in rooms 412 and 413 Ross Building, and will look after their 
interests in the Hattiesburg territory. Mr. Harper will 
handle practically the same class of material that he handled 
with the Hettler company. 

A number of mills in this section have announced that 
they will hold the positions open for any of their employees 
who enlist in the State militia and go to the Mexican border, 
and some of the mills in Laurel and J. M. Griffin, of Blod- 
gett, have agreed to give their married employees full pay. 

The Dupont Lumber Company, of Poplarville, which re- 
cently purchased a body of timber and a sawmill near that 
point, is operating the sawmill full time and will have its 
planing mill ready for operation soon after July 1. 
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Long Leaf ~ 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material,Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths ) Yard Steck-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill - 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&6.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. y, 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., once Ta. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 











Joho Chaumont, Pres, Walton McCain, V-Pres, W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas, & Gen’! Mér. 
BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 
—MANUFACTURERS OF— 

Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 

Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. 





Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 
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Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE, 
With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 
American Lumberman,™ @icaco? 











QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 28.—The lumber market here 
is Moving in a very satisfactory way, even though it can 
not be said to be abnormally active. There is a steady 
demand for practically all kinds of manufactured lumber, and 
the products of all consuming factories. There are abundant 
stocks to supply the retail demand, yet on some lines the 
mills are not overstocked to so great a degree as they were 
two months ago. The stock report of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, not yet com- 
pleted, shows at least that whatever change has taken place 
in the mill stocks of the oaks has been in favor of the whole- 
salers, although some of the grades are in heavier supply 
than they were a month ago. Prices are holding up well, 
although there are unconfirmed assertions that some conces- 
sions have been made. 

Carriage manufacturers of this city and vicinity are busy 
in all departments of their plants and some of them are 
reporting that their operations this year certainly will turn 
out to be the best in five years. 

The lumbermen of the Queen City were well represented in 
the **Preparedness” parade on June 24. More than a hundred 
of them marched through the broiling sun over the whole 
route. Although their participation was as an industry, and 
not as either the lumbermen’'s club or the lumber exchange of 
the chamber of commerce, they marched behind a banner of 
the exchange, which had been prepared for that organization 
by the management of the chamber of commerce, which took 
the leading part in the affair, and they made up a division 
of the chamber of commerce representation of more than 
0,000. 

, Soa: Edgett, of Somerset, Ky., has opened a sales office 
in Cincinnati through which he will market the output of his 
own mills in Tennessee and also the output of the Edgett & 
Ellis Company, of Somerset, Ky. Mr. Edgett has had a long 
and. wide experience in the lumber business, and it is his 
intention to give his entire personal attention to handling 
the output of the mill that he will represent. While the 
home office will be at Somerset, Ky., Mr. Edgett will make 
civ ss aaiaaammieaai for some time at the Munro Hotel, Cincin- 
nati. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 


Mempuis, TENN., June 27.—Further heavy rains have 
fallen in the Memphis territory during the last fort- 


night and precipitation now is becoming so frequent that 
the logging situation is becoming rather serious. The low- 
lands are pretty thoroughly water-soaked and as most of 
the timber lies in the bottoms progress in both cutting and 
hauling necessarily is slow and uncertain. There has not 
been much interference with manufacturing operations, but 
it is recognized by most of the trade that a continuation 
of the present rainy weather will make it necessary to cur- 
tail operatioris at hardwood plants to some extent. The 
unusual amount of rain is upsetting the plans of the lumber- 
men for anticipating their requirements in logs for the late 
summer and early fall season. 

G. Gill, a traffic man of wide experience, has been 
appointed local agent for the Inland Navigation Company, 
which is operating self propelled barges from St. Louis to 
New Orleans. The Inland Navigation Company gives some 
promise of reviving the handling of traffic in considerable 
volume on the Mississippi River and because of this fact 
lumber interests are watching developments closely. 

The Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Company has acquired 3.400 
acres of hardwood timber lands in Washington County, Mis- 
sissippi, and is negotiating for an additional 5,000 acres in 
the same locality. This land is heavily covered with hard- 
wood timber, principally gum. The company plans to cut 
this timber at its hardwood mill at Richie, Miss. The logs 
will be transported to the Richie mill by barges operating 
on Sunflower River. The Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Company 
is very much interested in river transportation, and is not 
only contemplating handling lumber and logs on the Sun- 
flower River but also handling lumber shipments on the 
Mississippi to northern and southern distributing centers, 
It has had the latter subject under consideration for quite 
a while, although no definite arrangements have been com- 
»yleted to this end. . 

The Pekin Stave Company, which recently has purchased 
a tract of white oak timber near Rush, Ark., will erect a 
sawmill for the development thereof. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 
NASHVILLE, TENN., June 26.—Although operators are 


unable to offer any explanation of a steadier tone to the 
local hardwood market, reports from all sources indicate 
that a more satisfactory condition prevails at this time 
than has been felt for the last three weeks. Orders from 
furniture and automobile consuming factories have been in 
more vigorous volume during the last week. The railroads 
are also making satisfactory calls for material, while re- 
ports from box factories indicate that the business resulting 
from the bumper fruit crop has kept mills working to ca- 
pacity. : . 
While there has been no noticeable advance in prices on 
any items there has been a stronger tendency to uphold 
prices. Quartered oak is a strong factor in the market, 
while ash has shown remarkable recovery from the previous 
slump. Plain oak, which underwent a decline in price, is 
still rather sluggish. : 
Some activity has been noted in the export trade during 
the last week, one dealer reporting the movement of several 
ears of hickory consigned to Liverpool, while other carg 
are being loaded for next week's shipment. The Mexican 
crisis has had no visible effect upon local conditions. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, IND., June 28.—Hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers in southwestern Indiana report they have met 
the usual midsummer dull season, but do not expect a 
material falling off in trade. In fact June has been a very 
good month and showed a nice increase in business over the 
corresponding month of last year. porn the last week or 
ten days, however, there has been a slacking up in business. 
In spite of the slowing up some of the large hardwood mills 


in Evansville and vicinity are being operated on full time. A 
few mills are closed down. 

There continues to be a good demand for quartered white 
oak, while plain oak is not in such good demand. Walnut 
continues to drag, as it has for the last several weeks and 
many manufacturers report they still have large stocks on 
hand. Ash is in good demand and handle manufacturers 
have been in the market for much of this timber. Hickory 
moves along fairly well and gum is in very good demand. 
Manufacturers have been predicting a drop in the price of 
gum, but there is no indication that their predictions will be 
realized. Some of the river milis here continue to get in- 
quiries for quartered sycamore. Elm is moving fairly well 
and almost all other grades continue steady. 

Farmers in southern Indiana, western Kentucky and 
southern Illinois are in the midst of their wheat harvest 
now and from present indications the yield will be only 
about one-half of the normal crop. Most of the corn plant- 
ing in this section has been ended and there is an unusually 
large acreage. The corn that is up looks fairly good and jt 
is believed that there will be a large yield. 

Local manufacturers report that they are getting all the 
logs they want, and prices are fairly satisfactory. 

Most of the wood consuming plants in Evansville are 
operated on steady time and in some instances they are run- 
ning overtime. The furniture manufacturers are especially 
busy just now and they expect that this will be a better 
business year than 1915. 

Building operations in Evansville remain active. It is 
estimated that there now is over $1,500,000 worth of build- 
ing going on in Evansville and that at least $500,000 more 
is being planned and will be under construction by the first 
of the vear. Planing mills continue to run on full time. 
The country yard trade remains active and sash and door 
men report that the first six months of this year brought 
in a larger volume of trade than the corresponding period 
of last year. 

J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Company, of this 
city, reports that the demand for staves for tobacco hogs 
heads is especially good and he looks for a brisk trade. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., June 28.—Although the lumber 
market has eased off a trifle during the last few days 


this is not an indication of permanently lower levels. 
The belief prevails among a majority of the retail lumbermen 
that the present price level will be maintained during the 
rest of the season. The demand for lumber is heaviest for 
residence work. Building operations continue to show an 
increase over former years, as has been the case since the 
first of the year. 

The mobilization last week of the Indiana national guard 
at Fort Benjamin Harrison, a few miles northeast of Indian- 
apolis, for possible service on the Mexican border created 
a stir in business circles. Large employers lost many men 
who were compelled to join their companies. Some manufac- 
turers announced publicly as soon_as the mobilization orders 
were issued that any of their employees who had enlisted, or 
would, would find their positions awaiting them on their 
return. One of the first announcements of this kind was 
made by Fred C. Gardner, treasurer of E. C. Atkins & Co., 
saw manufacturers. Not only did Mr. Gardner promise that 
the men who enlisted would find positions upon their return, 
but he declared that they would receive pay from the com- 
pany during their absence which would make up for any 
financial loss incident to their service. The patriotic spirit 
shown by the saw company was roundly praised by the 
Indiana _ press. é 

The Wood-Mosaic Company, of Louisvile, Ky., last .week 
purchased 30,000 feet of white oak timber from Thomas 
Bogard, of Bloomington, Ind. There will be about seventy- 
eight logs in the shipment, some of which measure fifteen 
feet in circumference at the butt. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS 


LITTLE Rock, ArK., June 27.—The Supervisor of the 
Arkansas national forest announces the sale of 5,000 
acres of mountain white oak timber located on the Little 
Missouri River at Womble, July 13. 

A. C. Crittenden has leased the plant and holdings of the 
Texas Hardwood Lumber Company located at Warren and 
has begun the manufacture of wagon stock. The timber is 
being secured from the bottoms of the Saline River over the 
logging road of the company. 

At a delinquent tax sale held in Warren, 10,000 acres of the 
best hardwood timber land in the State were purchased by 
the Bradley Lumber Company. This land was formerly the 
property of the American Timber Company. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES 
CHARLESTON, W. VA., July 28.—The lumber industry 


was never so active in the history of this State as it is 
now. In fact activity in the lumber and coal business is 
the most marked feature of the great business and industrial 
activity of West Virginia. The only drawback is the scarcity 
of lumber, which in some sections is acting as a big handicap. 
All lumber plants are working to capacity. A number of new 
sawmills have begun operations. 

This is proving a record year in the building of silos. This 
has been a result of the activity of the county agricultural 
agents working in the various counties, Ninety percent of 
the silos being erected are of wooden construction and prob- 
ably $100,000 worth of wood silos will be built in West Vir- 
ginia this year. Many of the silos are being erected under 
instruction of the State agricultural department, which has 
pipns for a home made wood silo that can be built at a cost 
of only $40. 


BABA IPP PPP 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


Boston, Mass., June 27.—New building records con- 
tinue to be hung up almost weekly here in New Eng- 
land. Close to $100,000,000 in construction contracts had 
been placed here up to last Wednesday night. During the 
last few weeks there has been a gradual slackening in 
Boston proper, due to the strike of building laborers, delays 
in obtaining some kinds of building materials and their 
high prices, and other causes, but outside of the city there 
has been no let up. Figures compiled by a reporting com- 
pany show that the enormous total of $97,260,000 in build- 
ing contracts have been awarded in New England from Jan- 
uary 1 to June 21. ‘The nearest approach tv these figures 
was in 1912, when the aggregate value of_ building con- 
tracts for the corresponding period was $91,579,000, Here 
is the comparison for the last 15 years: 


From January 1 to June 21, 1016...........sceccee $97,260,000 
For corresponding period 1915.......,....+e00. are 82,012,000 
For corresponding period 1914................0005 85,537,000 
For corresponding period 19138..............-ceee% 81,598,000 
For corresponding period 1912..........cssscceees pa Shp ed 
For corresponding period 1911............eeeeee88 77.0 
For corresponding period 1910................000 78,423,0 0 
For corresponding period 1909...........---eee+++5 75,385,00 
For corresponding period 1908...........02eeeeee% ere 
For corresponding period 1907........+seeeeeeeeee 66,745,0 

For corresponding period 1906.............eeeeee% 52,364,000 
For corresponding period 1905...........-+2++2205 48,80 ak 
For corresponding period 1904............-eeeeeee pip tye 
For corresponding period 1908.........seeeeeeeeee ped 
For corresponding period 1902............+.+eee8> 60,578,0 


For corresponding period 190b........---.-e2e+e+5 58,457,000 
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J, RUSSELL CHAMBERLIN.—News of the death of 
Flight Sub-Lieut. J. Russell Chamberlin, of the Royal Fly- 
ing Corps, which was received in Toronto, Can., June 3, 
was a great shock to his many friends in the lumber 
trade. The late Flight Sub-Lieut. Chamberlin was a son 
of James E. Chamberlin, of the Hugh McLean Lumber 
Co., 86 Pleasant Boulevard, Toronto. His death was the 
result of an aeroplane accident, which occurred at Nether- 
avon, England, June 2. James E. Chamberlin cabled 
friends in England and arranged to have the body of his 
son brought to Canada for burial. Flight Sub-Lieut. J. 
Russell Chamberlin was born in Ottawa twenty-five years 
ago. He was educated at Jarvis College Institute, Toronto, 
and subsequently attended the University of ‘Toronto, 
where he graduated from the Department of Forestry two 
years ago. Upon graduation he went to Victoria, British 
Columbia, where he already had secured an appointment 
with the forestry branch of the Department of Lands of 
British Columbia as assistant forester. In this position 
he did excellent work and was sent to Toronto last fall 
to install an exhibit of British Columbia forest products 
at the Canadian national exhibition. He sailed from St. 
John, January 1, to take the aviation course in England, 
had recently completed the course and was doing practical 
work preparatory to going to the battle front in France. 
He will be well remembered by many lumbermen in 
Toronto, who will recall having heard him deliver an 
excellent address before the lumbermen’s section of the 
Toronto Board of Trade on September 10, in the course 
of which he explained the qualities and advantages of 
British Columbia timber and lumber. His address at that 
time was an important factor in developing the remarka- 
ble interest in British Columbia products which has since 
been increased greatly by the publicity work of the forest 
branch. He also addressed the retail lumber dealers of 
Winnipeg on July 14. 





FINDLEY D. TORRENCE.—In the death of Findley D. 
Torrence, Xenia (Ohio) lost one of its best and most 
influentiai businessmen. Mr. Torrence, who was widely 
known as a lumberman in Ohio and throughout the cen- 
tral States, was president of the McDowell & Torrence 
Lumber Company, of Xenia, in business there for sixty 
years, With no change in the personnel other than 
changes made by death, and was treasurer of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers for twenty years 
and for one term served as its president. He was treas- 
urer of the Lumberman’s Mutual Insurance Company, 
now having offices at Mansfield, Ohio, which he organ- 
ized many years ago. This company has grown to be 
one of the largest mutual insurance companies in the 
world, doing a business that runs into the millions of 
dollars. At the time of his death Mr. Torrence was also 
president of the Home Building & Loan Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio, and was a director of the Xenia National 
Bank. He served as_ president of the city council for 
several years until failing health prevented. Aside from 
his business responsibilities he devofed himself to experi- 
mental farming at Cedar Point Farm, near Trebeins. He 
was a veteran of the Civil War and served the full term, 
in the Sixteenth Ohio Battery. He attended many 
reunions and encampments, often over-exerting himself, 
as he had not been in good health for many years. | 

Those who knew Mr. Torrence intimately found him 
always a princely, courtly gentleman of the old school— 
polite, cultured, refined and unassertive. He leaves his 
widow, two sons, Ridgely and Findley M., and one daugh- 
ter, Miss Pagiline Torrence. Ridgely is a noted poet and 
playwright in the East. Findley M. is secretary of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers and enjoys 
a wide acquaintance in the lumber trade. Ridgely and 
his wife, who was Miss Oliva Dunbar, the authoress, 
arrived from Boston a short time before Mr. Torrence 
lapsed into unconsciousness. Funeral services were held 
Tuesday, June 27, atthe residence. 





MRS, CAMILLA MILLER.—The death of Mrs. Camilla 
Miller, wife of L. Miller, president of the Miller-Link 
Lumber Co., of Orange, Tex., occurred June 28, after a 
brief illness. Mrs. -Miller recently had recovered from 
an attack of pneumonia, which was followed by typhoid 
fever, and from which she was unable to rally. Mrs. 
Miller before her marriage was Miss Kaiser and was 
born in New Orleans, La., September 11, 1856. She was 
united in marriage to Mr. Miller in New Orleans, La., 
November 16, 1879. In 1881 they removed to Orange, 
Tex., where Mr. Miller has risen to a position of emi- 
nence in the lumber industry. Mrs, Miller was a beau- 
tiful character, a devoted wife and mother and beloved 
by all who knew her. Besides the husband she is 
mourned by three children, Joseph and Maurice Miller, 


assistant manager and purchasing agent respectively of . 


the Miller-Link Lumber Co., and a daughter, Miss Etta 
Miller. She also leaves three brothers, E. and M. Kaiser, 
of New Orleans, and B. A. Kaiser, of Boston, Mass., the 
latter having been on his way to her bedside when_she 
passed away. Interment was made in the Hebrew Rest 
Cemetery and the pallbearers included many of the most 
prominent business men of Orange. The Miller-Link 
Lumber Co.’s plant and other industrial plants were 
closed Wednesday. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH.—On a visit to Holy Cross Col- 
lege at Worcester, Mass., for the first time since 1869, 
when he left_in his sephomore year to enter business, 
Joseph P. McHugh, aged 62 years, died of heart disease, 
June 20. Mr. McHugh was one of the most widely known 
furniture dealers in the United States. The marvelous 
growth of the Joseph P. McHugh & Son Co., New 
York, with branches in several of the large citiés and 
Watering places, has been due solely to his business in- 
tegrity and genius. He was associated in business with 
his son, James Slater McHugh. Mr. McHugh entered 
Holy Cross September 3, 1865, and left in 1869 to enter 
business in New York. He founded the furniture busi- 
ness which now bears the name of Joseph P. McHugh & 
Son Co. and is known as the “Popular Shop.” Mr. Mc- 
Hugh had ten children, eight of whom and his widow 

m. 


—” hi Funeral and burial took place in New 
ork, 





JAMES E. GOWEN—Manager of the Cherry Valley Log- 
sing Co., and for years a prominent figure among logging 
operators of the Pacific Northwest, James E. Gowen, died 
at Everett, Wash., last Wednesday, June 21, aged 47 years, 
after an illness extending over many months. Mr. Gowen 
came to Everett, Wash., from Stillwater, Minn., where his 
mother and several other relatives live. He is survived 
in Everett by his widow, adopted son and three sisters. 
Besides participating in large business transactions, Mr. 
Gowen was active socially and was a member of the 
Cascade Club and the Everett Country Club, at one time 
veing captain of a golf team of the latter organization. 


, CHARLES FORTENBAUGH.—For many years engaged 
in the box manufacturing business in Baltimore, Md., 
Charles _Fortenbaugh died last week at. his home in 
Catonsville, a suburb of that city, after an illness of some 
weeks. Mr. Fortenbaugh, who was held in high esteem, 
was a native of Germany, having been born there 73 years 
ago. He came to the United States when he was a young 
man. His son, Charles D, Fortenbaugh, succeeds him in 


the control of the business, now operated under the name 
of Charles Fortenbaugh. 


MRS. CATHERINE HETTLER.—Widow of the late 
Capt. Christopher F. Hettler, former member of the Fort 
Wayne council and for years prominent in the affairs of 
that city, Mrs. Catherine Hettler, passed away in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Wednesday morning, June 28, at her resi- 
dence, 222 East DeWald Street, after a month's illness. 
Her husband died November 6, 1899. Mrs Hettler is sur- 
vived by her son, Herman H. Hettler, head of the Herman 
H. Hettler Lumber Co., Chicago, and both Mr. and Mrs. 
Hettler have spent the greater part of their time during 
the last month at the bedside of his mother in Fort 
Wayne. Mrs. Hettler also leaves two sisters, Mrs. Joseph 
Miller, of Monroeville, and Mrs. Henry Helmick, of New 
Haven, Ind. 

Mrs. Hettler, who was 76 years old, was born in Stark 
County, Ohio, August 26, 1840, the daughter of John and 
Agnes Furthmiller. At the age of 7 years she went to 
New Haven with-her parents and had been a resident of 
Fort Wayne for over fifty years. She was a woman of 
much good influence in her city and during her residence 
there had been a most active worker in connection with 
charitable and benevolent associations and enjoyed the 
friendship of a wide circle of acquaintance. She served 
a great many years on the board-of directors of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association and in 1912 participated 
in the laying of the cornerstone of the splendid new home 
of that association in Fort Wayne, to which she con- 
tributed most liberally. She was one of the influential 
factors in securing the new building. She was deeply in- 
terested and contributed liberally to Hope Hospital, of 
which she was a member of the board of trustees for a 
number of years. She was a true helpmate to her hus- 
band and in their association on the journey of life each 
was solaced and sustained by the abiding sympathy and 
love of the other. Her most outstanding characteristic 
was her unselfishness, the larger percent of her income 
and time being spent to help others. 

The funeral was to be held privately, Friday morning, 
with interment in Lindenwood cemetery, Fort Wayne. 


GEORGE WADE CANN.—One of the most’ important 
chair manufacturers in the country, George Wade Cann, 
formerly president of the Eastern Chair Association, died 
suddenly June 24, at his residence in Andover, Mass., at 


the age of 67 years. He leaves a widow and three 
daughters, 


L. HARLOW.—For ten years connected with the North 
Pacific Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., and one of the 
best known sawmill men in the Pacific Northwest, L. 
Harlow died at his home in Portland. June 21, after an 
illness of several months. He was 63 years old and leaves 
a widow, three sons and a daughter.* Prior to coming to 
the North Pacific Lumber Co. he was with the Simpson 
Lumber Co., at North Bend, Ore., and the Northwestern 
Lumber Co., at Grays Harbor, Wash. 





T. S. GANDY.—Manager of the mercantile establishment 
of the Clear Creek Lumber Co., at Reeves, La., T. S 
Gandy, 388 years old, died recently. 


a Mr. Gandy leaves a 
widow and three children. i ' 





GEORGE B. STEBBINS.—The funeral of George B. 
Stebbins, who died in St. Louis, recently was held at 
Alexandria, La., in charge of the Masons. Mr. Stebbins, 
who leaves no family, was a native of Iowa, but located 
in Louisiana about twenty years ago, and was prominent 
in lumber and timber activities. 





GEORGE YULE.—The veteran president of the Bain 
Wagon Co. and widely known in Kenosha as ‘Father 
Yule,’ George Yule, aged 91 years, died June 23 at his 
residence in Kenosha, Wis. He was the last of the “Old 

uard” of pioneer manufacturers who built up Kenosha 
as an industrial center. 
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FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS 

Sr. Joun, N. B,, June 26.—There has been another 
decline in the British lumber market and spruce deals are 
off $11.25 a thousand from the highest point. The de- 
mand is of course light, as there is very little building and 
labor is scarce. Ocean freights also have declined, which 
helps the shippers a little, although at present they are not 
looking for new business to any extent. The rate is expected 
to go lower. — 

The American market for provincial spruce is easier and 
rather dull. The freight rate is still $6, but a decline may 
occur as coal freights are lower, and the demand for tonnage 
for logwood in the South has fallen off. Tonnage is still 
very scarce, however, and owners are very firm in their atti- 
tude. High rates and lack of tonnage still stand in the way 
of an active Cuba and West India business. 

All the main log drives have come out and all the mills 
are busy. Despite present freight and market conditions the 
—* trade is prosperous, because of the still high prices 
paid. 

The hospital presented to the town of Newcastle, on the 
Miramichi, by Ernest Hutchison, one of the leading lumber 
operators, has been completed at a cost of $75,000 and will 
accommodate forty to fifty patients. The late Donald Fraser 
presented the city of Fredericton with a large new wing to 
its public hospital. 

Fraser (Ltd.) have completed their new mill at Nelson. on 
the Miramichi, at a cost of $80,000, and it will begin opera- 
tions in a few days. 

The booms at Fredericton have already rafted about 15.- 
000,000 feet of logs. and the corporation drive will soon be 
all in the boom limits. 
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A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 28.—While the Mexican 


developments have had no appreciable effect on building 
operations or on the demand for lumber, there is some 
complaint here that the news has tended to make money 
tight. Jobbers have more difficulty in getting returns and 
— orders have been held off on the plea that collections are 
slow. ‘ 

Carl Adams, manager for the Winnor-Adams Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, at Brainerd, Minn., was a business visitor 
in the local market this week. Owing to the boom in steel 
the mining operations in that district are heavy this year, 
making business of all kinds brisk. ; 

The statement is confirmed here that the Shevlin-Hixon 
company has purchased a tract of 26,000 acres of timber 
tributary to the mill at Bend, Ore., from the Mueller Lumber 
Company, of Davenport, Iowa. The pine will not be devel- 
oped at once, but will be used along with the timber already 
controlled by the company. 

Harry L, Call, of the Goodridge-Call Lumber Company, line 
yard operators with headquarters at Great Falls, Mont., is 
in Minneapolis looking after some business matters. 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Company, 
has returned from the East, where he attended the com- 
mencement exercises at Princeton university and saw his 
son, W. I. Carpenter, jr., receive his sheepskin. 

G. M. Duncan, of the Duncan Lumber Company, Portland, 


Ore., was a business visitor in this city last week, going from 


here to visit Chicag» and eastern points. 
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RECENT tests of the weight of freshly eut wood show 
that brown ash weighs 50.26 pounds per cubic foot, yellow 
birch 64.40 pounds, white birch 65.62, elm 71.31 pounds 


and sugar maple 73.36 pounds. 














Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 


stock ,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., fron.’ 


FLORIDA. 
Codes—Motek and Telecode. 











| YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK, 





Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


(CCUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City 


















iN, 
Cypress Lum aT SINGLES 


PALATKA, Fiaa 








UnionCypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 


HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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Straight and Mixed Cars and Cargoes 


Long Leaf Gulf Yellow Pine 
DRESSED AND DIMENSION. 
Large New Mill Cutting Virgin Timber. 




















Denton Lumber Company 
j ENVILLE, FLA. B 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 
A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G.Ry-) 
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‘PACIFIC COAST 
[Fic 


LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 
Exclusive Agents for 


Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcellied Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast, 


“Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles 
Cedar Bevel Siding. j 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce and sizes; Bevel Siding. 


Yellow Fir — Soft Old Growth. 


Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 





H Ri l Bldg. 
Chicago Sales Office: 7. reso eee Sas BN: ive. 


Minneapolis Sales Office: 4. bwense ‘Repecentarn 

















M. T. OWENS, Representative. 
Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, 
Bevel 


Siding and Finish, CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, 


Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 























WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 








IDAHO |] WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO 
PINE . We make a 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, specialty of 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 























Washington Fir  Galifornia Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 


Manufacturers:— 

FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 

CEDAR:— Bevel Siding and Shingles. 

HEMLOCK:— Boards and Shiplap. 


Mixed Cars our Specialty—Shipments by all roads. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our {RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty | AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description 














A Vivid Story 


- of the life every lumberman 
GLORY OF THE PINES || knows woven around atypical 
MME lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory & Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 








mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


good readable $1 
type, postpaid, ” 
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M. J. Lewis, of the Michigan Ladder Company, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., while in Chicago on Tuesday ealled at sev- 
eral of the lumber offices. 


©. H. Woreester, head of the C. H. Worcester Com- 
pany, Y. M. C. A. Building, Chicago, returned Thursday 
from a ten days’ trip to the mills of the company at 
Chassell and Ontonagon, Mich. 


W. H. Weller, of Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, was in Chicago on Thursday in connection with 
association matters. 

E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., forester of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, spent Monday in 
Chicago, en route to Washington, D. C., where he expected 
to confer with officials of the Forest Service. 

Frederic B. MeMullen, of the MeMullen-Powell Lum- 
ber Company, Lumber Exchange Building, expected to 
leave late in the week on a two weeks’ trip to Cairo, IIL, 
Memphis, Tenn., and other mid-southern points. 

Ray Weiss and George M. Austin, of the Kirby Lumber 
Company’s sales force in this territory, are among those 
who attended the Southern Pine Association School of 
Salesmanship at St. Louis during the early part of the 
week. 

Arthur Bruce, treasurer and sales manager of the E. L. 
Bruce Company, oak flooring manufacturer of Little 
Rock, Ark., who has charge of the Chicago sales office, 
left early in the week for Little Rock to spend several 
days at the company’s plant. 


L. 8S. Case, of St. Paul, Minn., of the Weyerhaeuser 
interests, stopped off in Chicago Thursday while en route 
home from St. Louis, where he had been in attendance 
at the Southern Pine Association School of Salesmanship. 
He spoke enthusiastically of the results of the meeting. 


The E. A. Engler Lumber Company, which since the 
opening of the Lumber Exchange Building has oceupied 
Room 1611, moved its offices this week to 1450-51 McCor- 
mick Building. Mr. Engler spent the week at the mill 
of the company at Baudette, Minn. 


R. S. Kellogg, of Chicago, ‘secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and his family left 
Friday for Watersmeet, Mich., to remain over the Fourth 
of July. They expect to camp out in the north woods 
and spend most of their time fishing. 


Mrs. Alfred Glassow, wife of Sales Manager Glassow 
of the Wausau Southern Lumber Company, Laurel, Miss., 
was expected to arrive in Chicago late in the week to 
become a guest of Miss Nina Griffith, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George D. Griffith, of Oak Park, Ill. 


E. A. Sterling and Homer S. Sackett, of the trade 
extension department of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, left for St. Louis Sunday night to 
attend the School of Salesmanship of the Southern Pine 
Association, held on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
of this week. 

T. J. Wilcox, vice president and general manager of 
the Linderman Box & Veneer Company, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., while in Chicago during the week declared that his 
company was now operating to its capacity. Mrs. Wilcox 
and their two children accompanied him for a week’s 
stay in Chicago. 


E. W. DeCamp, sales representative of the American 
Column & Lumber Company, St. Albans, W. Va., spent 
a few days in Chicago during the week, calling on the 
local trade. Mr. DeCamp said that the hardwood business 
of his company had been fairly good of late, despite the 
drawbacks that the trade had been undergoing. 


The rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
in the Lumber Exchange Building underwent a thorough 
renovation during the week and it certainly looks as if 
the man from Spotless Town had paid a visit there. A 
force of caleciminers was put on Wednesday sufficiently 
large to insure that the work might be completed before 
the luncheon hour on Thursday. 


Miss Loretta Hines, the ll-year-old daughter of 
Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
Chicago, was, one of the prize winners at the horse show 
held during the latter part of last week at the South 
Shore Country Club in Chicago. Miss Hines’ entry won 
second prize in class 7, which was for saddle horses show- 
ing three gaits—walk, trot and canter. 


_ George M. Duncan, president of the Duncan Lumber 
Company, Portland, Ore., is spending several days in 
Chicago conferring with Ike K. Lincoln, vice president 
of the company, who has charge of the sales office in this 
territory. Mr. Duncan said the lumber situation in the 
Coast is in fairly satisfactory shape. He will make a 
trip east before returning to the Coast. 


A. E. Bateson, who is known to many lumbermen 
through his connection with the Allis Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., for the last 
twenty-seven years, has been promoted to the position of 
manager of the purchasing department, to succeed the 
late William P. Harper. F. E. Haker, of the purchasing 
department, has been made assistant purchasing manager. 


Among the western lumbermen who have been in Chi- 
eago within recent days are T. J. Humbird, president of 
the Humbird Lumber Company, Sandpoint, Idaho; Judge 
A, L. Flewelling, general manager of the Milwaukee 
Land Company, of Spokane, Wash., and A. H. Huebner, 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


of the Cascade Lumber Company, North Yakima, Wx). 
Fair conditions in the western country with the limber 
industry were reported by the visitors. 





Among the Chicago representatives of yellow pine con 
cerns who were in attendance at the school of sales 
manship of the Southern Pine Association at St. Lovis. 
Mo., early in the week were Bert E. Cook and kK. Kk. 
McGill, of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange; ’. )), 
Wherritt, of the Sabine Lumber Company; R. C. Ciark. 
of the Tremont Lumber Company, and Sumner MeDon 


nell, of M. W. McDonnell & Sons. 


R. G. Keizer, representative of the Idaho White Pine 
Manufacturers’ Agency in the territory east of the 
Indiana-Ohio line, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was in Chicago a day during the week, en route to Platte 
ville, Wis., where his family has been staying since the 
transfer of Mr. Keizer’s office to the Smoky City. Mr. 
Keizer expected to spend a few days at Platteville and 
then his family would return with him to Pittsburgh. 


I. H. Reynolds, who has been connected with the 
Marion Lumber Company, of Marion, Ind., for several 
years, and who is well known to lumber salesmen that 
travel in the Hoosier State, has been placed in charge 
of the business of the concern. Mr. Reynolds has been 
with the Marion Lumber Company for the last sixteen 
years and was vice president during most of that time. 
He succeeds the late W. C. Raymond, who was president 
of that company. 


Harry Sommers, general manager of the Koss & Ger- 
man Company, Fostoria, Ohio, was seriously injured a 
few days ago in an automobile accident in his home city. 
A Baltimore & Ohio passenger train struck his machine 
at the Main Street crossing and his right arm was so 
crushed that amputation was necessary. He was also 
injured about the head and chest. Capt. Roland Nichols, 
of Company D of the Ohio National Guard, who was in 
the machine with Mr. Sommers, escaped unhurt. 


8. E. Barwick, Fred Berger and J. A. Spencer, of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company’s sales forces in this terri- 
tory, were among those in attendance at the School of 
Salesmanship of the Southern Pine Association, held 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday at St. Louis, Mo. 
C. W. Lawrence, of the same sales force, was unable to 
attend on account of being ealled to Rochester, Minn., 
where his father was lying seriously ill at the Mayo Hos- 
pital. ‘Word was received Tuesday from Mr. Lawrence 
that his father had died that morning. 


‘Reminiscences of cargo days were exchanged when three 
old-time lumbermen met on Tuesday at the rooms of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago while attending 
the noonday luncheon at which Col. Henry Stephens, of 
the Illinois division of the National Box Manufacturers’ 
Association, was the speaker. The trio of old-timers were 
D. S. Pate, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Company; R. L. 
Henry, formerly well known local lumberman and member 
of the firm of Henry & Barker, and now in the oil busi- 
ness, and C. B. Flinn, of the Metropolitan Lumber Com- 
pany, which is the sales representative in this territory 
for the George Palmer Lumber Company, of La Grande, 
Ore. Mr. Henry and Mr. Pate had not seen each other 
for years and these members of the old-time lumber trade 
certainly spent a very happy hour. 


C. E. Paul, consulting engineer of the trade extension 
department of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, returned from the East on Wednesday follow- 
ing a two weeks’ inspection trip of the mill and factory 
centers of New England and other points. The purpose 
of Mr. Paul’s trip was to investigate the use of timbers 
in factory and mill buildings and incidentally study the 
uses of lumber in various other phases. He visited the 
largest mill and factory buildings in Boston, Lowell, 
‘Lawrence, Fall River and New Bedford, Mass.; New 
York City, and Providence, R. I. The trip gave him op- 
portunity to compare the use of heavy timbers in mill 
construction buildings in the East with those in the West. 
While in New York he conferred with several of the lead- 
ing architects, engineers and contractors and found them 
all fair in their attitude toward the use of timber and 
lumber in mill construction buildings. Mr. Paul als¢ 
visited some of the larger lumber yards in the East and 
made an investigation of the use of wood block pavement. 
His trip of inspection included cotton and woolen mills, 
paper mills, railroad freight sheds and roundhouses, and 
coal pockets. 





VISITS MANY FORESTRY SCHOOLS 
Hugo Winkenwerder, of Seattle, Wash., of the forestry 


school of the University of Washington, who has been 
on a tour of several of the leading forestry schools of the 
country, spent a few days of the latter part of last week 
in Chicago, conferring with local people who are inter- 
ested. in forestry matters. Since leaving Seattle, several 
weeks ago, Mr. Winkenwerder visited the forestry depart- 
ments at Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass.; Syracuse University, Sy?a- 
cuse, N. Y.; Toronto University, Toronto, Ont. ; Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Michigan Agricul: 
tural College, East Lansing, Mich.; University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn.; University of Montana, Mis- 
soula, Mont. On his way East a visit was also made 
to the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

Mr. Winkenwerder while in Chicago told of the prac- 
tical work of the forestry department of his own school, 
saying that one of the most effective branches of its 
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work is a department in logging engineering and a spe- 
cial course in forest produets. The school expected, he 
said, {o establish a department shortly covering the busi- 
ness cud of lumber, Recently a committee of the State 
legisliture in Washington made an investigation of the 
University of Washington and as a result recommended 
twice the present appropriation for the school, and nat- 
urally the forestry department will get its portion of this 
increased appropriation, benefiting the department work 
sreatly. 
orn, Winkenwerder declared that he was filled to the 
prim with faets and information about forestry gained 
since [caving home April 30 and that he expected to visit 
several other institutions before his return to Seattle 
about the middle of July. From here he went to St. 
Louis to attend the School of Salesmanship of the South- 
ern ine Association, held early this week. Among the 
schools that he will visit before his return to Seattle are 
the University of Colorado, at Boulder, Colo., and the 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 





DIRECTORS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


The annual meeting of the directors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will be 
hel? on July 11, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. In 
addition to the election of officers for the ensuing 
year other important business will be transacted/ 
President R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, has called 
meetings at the same time and place of the advisory 
committee of the trade extension department, the 
advisory committee of the interinsurance exchange of 
the association and the stockholders of the Forest 
Products Exposition Company in order that all phases 
of the work of the different departments of the asso- 
ciation may be gone over at that time. The National 
association has joined the National Chamber of ‘Com- 
merce of the United States and President Downman 
has been designated a National councilor of the 
chamber, 


PANAMA HARDWOOD INVADING DOMESTIC 
MARKETS 

In the interest of a Panama hardwood that it is 
said may be a competitive wood for birch or red gum 
Albert S. Bibbins, of San Francisco, Cal., is in Chi- 
cago, interviewing architects about the prospects for 
the wood. This Panama hardwood is known as 
‘tespave,’? and should the wood test up to what is 
expected of it Mr. Bibbins and those who are inter- 
ested with him will start taking out the lumber on a 
tract of 50,000 acres that lie on the Bay of Panama, 
thirty-one miles from Panama City. Plans are to 
erect a two-band sawmill with a capacity of 50,000 
feet a day and investment of $300,000 in the sawmill 
plant and logging operations is to be made. 

Mr. Bibbins while in Chicago said that the timber on 
20,000 aeres of the tract will run about 15,000 to 18,000 
feet per acre ‘‘espave’’ and that there will be 5,000 to 
6,000 feet additional of miscellaneous stuff. ‘‘Espave’’ 
trees grow in diameter from 3 to 9 feet and the wood 
has a cedarlike appearance. It is one of the Panama 
hardwoods that have been exploited, but will not be 
found on any market and it is said can be taken out so 
cheaply that if the wood proves to be all that is 
expected of it it can compete with North American 
hardwoods for interior finishing purposes. 

Mr. Bibbins and his associates expect to erect their 
mill at Chinini on the Bay of Panama and Mr. Bibbins 
will go there within a few weeks to make the pre- 
liminary plans. He has had a long experience in lum- 
bering and many years ago was connected with the 
lumbering operations of the Evan Ward Estate and 
for eight years was with the Weyerhaeuser interests 
in Idaho. Some of the leading architects in Chicago 
have expressed their confidence in the merits of this 
Panama hardwood. 


“READY TO MAKE’’ LUMBER ON SALE IN 
CHICAGO 

That people are eager to buy ‘‘Ready to Make’’ lum- 
ber when the opportunity is offered them was evidenced 
this week when the Boston Store, one of Chicago’s State 
Street retail institutions, inaugurated a lumber depart- 
ment that in three days, following its opening, netted 
sales totaling approximately $1,000. The ‘‘ready to 
make’? lumber offered in this department is Douglas 
fir and it is sold on the same kind of a lumber sales 
plan as was recently started by a Portland (Ore.) store. 

The Boston Store has the exclusive sale for the lum- 
ber in Chicago and it is said that lumber departments 
will be started in some one large retail institution in 
every important city in the country. The prospective pur- 
chaser is offered lumber to be used in making 100 or 
more useful things for the house or yard and the lumben 
comes entirely from mill short lengths. ‘‘Do It Your- 
self’’ is the slogan for this department, and since the 
‘ready to make’? lumber was first advertised by the 
Boston Store in last Sunday’s Chicago papers hundreds 
of }crsons have made purchases, 

“Does it pay to advertise?’’? If one has any doubts 
abot it he should ask N. H. Fergus, one of the buyers 
of the Boston Store. Mr. Fergus says that the lumber 
dep: rtment has proved one of the best hits along State 
Strect in many a day. The short-length pieces offered 
for sale range in price from 3 cents up to 99 cents, the 
higher price being for fir boards 6 feet long, 11 inches 
‘ice and %4-inch in thickness. The short lengths of 
luniher are handled conveniently through the use of a 
larce rack and each separate length or kind is kept in 





4 lorge pigeon hole. When a customer picks out what 
he iecides to build for himself all the salesman is re 
quired to do is to look over a working plan, which is 
“oul ished free to the eustomer, and which tells the num- 
er 


and kind of pieces that are required in the making 


of the article. The working plan instructs the customer 
in detail how to create the lumber into a homemade piece 
of furniture. Different short-length lumber stocks are 
sarried for the making of the following different pieces 
of ‘‘easy to make’’ household furniture and the prices 
charged for the lumber required for each article are as 
follows: 

__Bedroom chest-seat, $5.77; phonograph record cabinet, 
$5.64; desk, $3.58; dressing table, $3.51; book shelf, $3.02; 
library table, $2.71; phone stand and stool, $2.63; magaz 
rack, $2.63; serving table, $2.63; porch swing 2.52; ] 
crib, $2.40; foot rest, $2.23; arm chair, $2.22; screen, $2.10; 
sewing cabinet, $2.08; piano bench, $2; step ladder, $1.81; 
window seat, $1.78; umbrella stand, $1.69; shirt waist box, 
$1.68; wall cabinet, $1.60; sewing stand, $1.56; shaving 
stand, $1.49; tabouret, $1.48; cellarette, $1.48; bench, 
$1.24; ironing board, $1.16; smoking stand, $1.03; clothes 
rack, $1; tabouret, 91 cents; hall tree, cents; fern 
stand, 58 cents; bird house, 45 cents; trellis for tomato 
vines, 36 cents, 

What is being offered the Chicago publie in the way 
of ‘‘ready to make’’ lumber is typical of what any re- 
tail lumber dealer in any city or town can sell to ad- 
vantage and also cater best to the wants of his trade. 
The new system is simply one phase of giving the publie 
in convenient form what it wants. 


























TALKS ON PHYSICAL PREPAREDNESS 

Looking exactly as if he practised what he preached, 
Col. Henry Stephens, of the Illinois division of the Na- 
tional Box Manufacturers’ Association, gave a very in- 
teresting talk at the noonday luncheon of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago on Tuesday on ‘‘ Physical 
Preparedness. ’? 

Colonel Stephens, who at the age of 75 years is hale 
and hearty and has the bearing of an athlete, stated 
to his hearers that when fifteen years ago his physician 
told him he had but two years to live he decided to adopt 
a simple system of his own to defeat old Father Time, if 
possible. He told at length the system of physical exer- 
cises that he had followed out, and that these exercises 
are good was best told in the living example which 
Colonel Stephens is. The system described is very simple 





COL.HENRY STEPHENS, CHICAGO, ILL.; 
Who Spoke on ‘Physical Preparedness” 


in itself and consists of dumb bell exercises each morn- 
ing, following a cold plunge. 

The chief essentials for good health, perfect circula- 
tion and perfect digestion are answered, according to 
Colonel Stephens, by the use of one pound® dumbbells 
in carrying out fourteen different muscular exercises, and 
a reverse of each exercise, making twenty-eight. Each 
exercise, he said, was used approximately twenty-five 
times, making 700 different muscular movements. Colonel 
Stephens told of his system of diet, advising that others, 
in order to keep in perfect health, should eat a little bit 
of almost everything, partaking sparingly of meat and 
considerably of fruits and vegetables in season. In the 
short discussion that followed his talk the fact was 
brought out that at least one other veteran present, C. B. 
Flinn, kept in ‘‘ fighting trim’’ through the use of dumb- 
bell exercises, and is also a fine type of physical prepared- 
ness. The speaker was introduced by Francis L. John- 
son, jr. 


BUYS BIG TRACT OF GUM AND OAK 


H. A. Sellen, vice president and general manager of 
the Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, announced 
this week the purchase of a 4,000-acre gum and oak tract 
located on the Ouachita River at Calion, Ark. The ex- 
tensive tract lies adjacent to the present timber holdings 
of the company at Calion, which provide the lumber 
supply for the Forrest City Box Company, of Forrest 
City, Ark., a branch of the Morgan Sash & Door Com- 
pany. The tract will run approximately 10 percent more 
gum than oak, while in it there is a sprinkling of hickory 
and ash. The ash will be used for butter tub heads, which 
are manufactured at the plant at Forrest City, and the 
hickory will be sold to wagon and automobile factories. 
The gum and oak tract, which will provide sash and door 
stock for the concern, is considered one of the best to 
be found in Arkansas. 





PREPARING FOR RECLASSIFICATION HEARING 

Plans are rapidly being made at the offices of the Na 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in Chicago 
and of the Interstate Commerce Commission at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the approaching hearing on the reclas- 
sification of lumber products, which will start in Chicago 
on July 10. Examiner Esch, who has supervised the 
gathering of the data, will be at the Auditorium Hotel, 
Saturday, July 8, to confer with interested parties. Sec 
retary George B. McGinty, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, relative to an outline of the testimony to 
be developed at the hearing has set forth the ideas of 
the commission as follows: 


It will be noted at the outset that this investigation i 
volves primarily the rate relationship of articles generally 
included in lumber lists and the question of uniformity j 
rules, regulations and tariff provisions affecting rate 
such articles. The measure of the rates themselves 6s 
involved. Testimony is therefore not invited with regard to 
the reasonableness of present rates or the adequacy of the 
revenues at present derived from the transportation of 
Jumber and lumber products. The commission expects both 
carriers and shippers to consider the variances in rate rela 
tionships and in the various tariff provisions which are 
disclosed by. the rate study which was made in connection 
with this investigation and particularly in the tables which 
comprise the appendix thereto and to explain the necessits 
for whatever variances it is desired to maintain. 

The commission has officially announced the follow 
ing as the order of procedure of the case, which no doubt 
will continue for several weeks: 


Group 1.—Rough and Dressed Lumber 

Baseboards ; casing; ceiling; clapboards; coal doors: cros 
arms (telephone and telegraph ; mast or pole; with and with 
out pins and brackets); flooring (except wood carpet or 
parquet) ; flitches; grain doors; Jath; listings; lumber (over 
ys of an inch in thickness; except cigar box or decorative 
lumber; rough; dressed; green; dry, treated: untreated) : 
molding ; paving blocks (creosoted ; not creosoted) ; pickets ; 
planks; shakes; sheathing; shingles; shingle band sticks: 
siding ; slats (bed; trunk) ; spar, ship; spar, timber; strips; 
ties (hewn ; sawed ; creosoted ; not creosoted) ; timber (hewn : 
rough sawed; dressed; creosoted; not creosoted: long tim- 
bers requiring two or more cars for transportation). 

Group 2.—Interior Trim and Building Materials 

Aprons, window; astragals; .balusters; balustrade work: 
base boards; bases; beads (corner, angle, cornice); blinds: 
blocks (base, corner, plinth); braces; brackets (telegraph 
and telephone; cornice); building material; capitals; cap 
(composition column); caps (post); casing (door, window, 
panel, molding, steampipe) ; columns (turned, solid or hol 
low); combined lath and sheathing; cresting: decorative 
lumber ; doors (glazed; unglazed; painted; unpainted) ; door 
stock; eave troughs; farm gate material; fencing (combina 
tion wood and wire); fence stays or lath; fittings (closet, 
pantry); fixtures; frames (doors; window; screen: blind: 
wired; plain; panel); grille work; guttering; hoods (win 
dow) ; houses (built up sections of ready-made houses) ; in 
side finishings; jambs; mantels; millwork; newels ‘+ orna 
ments (gable; post); paneling (solid; veneered) ; pilasters: 
porch work; portierre work; railings (porch; stair); rails 
(hand rails, mill rails; mine rails); risers; rosettes; sash 
(glazed ; unglazed) ; screens; scroll work; shelves; shutters; 
sills (door and window; sills of ready-made houses) ; spin 
dles (porch); stair work; stays (fence); steps (telegraph 
and telephone pole) ; stools (window) ; store fronts; treads; 
trellises; turned work (entering into the construction of 
buildings) ; wainscoting ; windows ; woodwork. 


Group 3.—Box and Crate Materials 


3ee hives; bee hive lumber; boxes; box material; box 
shooks; caddies (tea) ; combined wood fiber packing boxes; 
compound box shooks; crates (four and six package; collaps- 
ible; cantaloupe; berry; vegetable; fruit); crate material: 
egg case material; ends; packing cases (wirebound; com- 
bined wood fiber and wooden). 

Group 4.—Veneers and Veneer Products 

3askets; basket material; berry boxes (scarfed) ; built-up 
wood; cigar box lumber; coffin stock; combined wood; com- 
pound wood; cores; crass banding and filling; drum stock; 
egg case material; hampers; thin lumber (rotary; shaved) ; 
lumber (glued or not glued together; similar to veneer, for 
making sound board for pianos, boxed or crated; backing for 
keyboards for pianos and posts and rib stock for pianos) ; 
packages (fruit and vegetable); package material (fruit, 
berry and vegetable: scarfed or unscarfed) ; picture backing; 
veneer ; willow wood. 

Group 5.—Ccoperage and Tank Stock 

3arrel material (heading; hoops; staves); ‘cask material; 
connections for wooden pipe; cooling tower material; cooper- 
age stock; cdévers; dowels or dowel pins; dowel rods; head- 
ing; heading compound; head linings; hogshead material: 
hoops (coiled; shaved) ; pipe (water; sewer): pipe material 
(creosoted; not creosoted): pipe material, including iron 
bands and wooden or iron connections for wooden pipe, con 
sisting of ells, ties, crosses and reducers; shooks (barrel; 
cask; hogshead; keg; tank); silo material; staves (barrel; 
silo; water pipe; cistern) ; stave material; tanks (closet) ; 
tank material; tank material and fixtures, including gage 
iron or steel bands, hoops or lugs; tubing (well) ; vat mate- 
rial. 






Group 6.—Agricultural and Vehicle Material 
Agricultural implement wood; axles: billets; bows 
(wagon) ; cants; doubletrees; felloe material; felloes; fend 
ers; hame sticks; handles; handle material; hounds; hub 
; hubs; neck yokes; plow beams; poles (vehicles) ; 
rims; shafts; rim strips; shapes (wagon and implement) ; 
singletrees; sleigh wood; splitwood; spokes; spoke timber; 
seythe sticks; vehicle material; wagon material; wheels 
(bull) ; wheelbarrow parts; whip stock, 





Group 7.—Factory Materials and Products 

3Jobbins; cattle guards; chair stock; dimension stock 
(glued together; not glued) ; frame material and stock (cot; 
mattress); keys (tent); ladders; ladder material; lasts; 
legs; match lumber, planks, strips; nails; pencil material ; 
picker sticks; pins (tent; telegraph or telephone; insulator) ; 
pin wood; plugs (tie; for paper rolls) ; poles (curtain; tent; 
rug and carpet): pumps; pump heads; rod planks; rollers; 
rounds (ladder) ; rungs (ladder); seats (circus, not uphol 
stered nor with backs; closet seats) ; skewers (meat); spools 
(for barbed wire, k. d.: spools in cases or sacks) ; spoolbars ; 
spool stock: step ladder material: sucker rods; 
tank); pulp boards; splints (match); splintwood; 
(flag; pole) ; wood pulp. 

Group 8.—Mill By-Products 

Ashes (wood) ; bark; chair waste; charcoal; edgings; ex- 
celsior: hog product: kindling (kindling manufactured or 
sawdust and pitch); mill refuse; remnants (lumber rem 
nants; unused portions or refuse from box factories) ; saw 
dust: shavings; shingle tow: slabs; trimmings; waste; wood 
(stove; fire; slab) ; wood flour. 


Group 9.—Forest Products 












Bark: boits: boughs: butts: cordwood: fence rails; 
(rough; squared or with sides hewn: peeled) ; mine | IS, 
caps, cribbing, stulls, lagging, wedges, ties; moss (ground, 
spanish) ; piles; piling; pine (ground); poles (telephone, 
telegraph, electric; bean; hop: hoop; fishpond ; mine ; It 
ing) ; poles, requiring two or more cars tor transporta - 
posts (fence; pit; vineyard; mine); pulp wood (logs or 
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‘Here Are Shingles That 


Bring You Business 


They are the kind that will combat 
competition and increase your profits 
because they are scientifically manu- 
factured and guaranteed. 


Here’s the Grade: 


CHINOOK PRIMES 
100% clear—no sap, 100 % vertical 
grain, no shims, average 10 inches 
thick when dry, lengths equalized, 
smooth butts and jointed parallel. 
Compare them with others for grade and price. 


Write for further particulars and 
let us grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
SALESMEN WANTED 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Redwood 


Western Pine 











W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


Waewen, 
AND WHOLESALERS 





Idaho White Pine 
California “2°? Pine 
Factory Plank 


Tell Us Your Needs. 


bolts for making pulp); ship knees; stakes; stumps; trees 
(Christmas) ; waste (forest). 


Group 10.—Woodenware 


Buckets s(paper fiber; wooden); bungs; butter molds; 
churns ; firkins (butter; fish) ; measures; pails (fiber; paper; 
wooden) ; tubs; bread boards; brooms; brushes (scrub; 
whitewash) ; butter workers; clothes pins; faucets; horses 
(clothes) ; ironing boards; kits (fish); ladles (ladles, but- 
ter); lap boards; mashers (potato); mops; pump heads; 
racks (broom; clothes; towel); reels (rope; wire); rolling 
pins; scoops; shovels; silos; spoons; squeezers (lemon) ; 
starters (bung) ; tootpicks; washboards. 


Group 11 


[Miscellaneous articles not included in groups 1 to 10, 
inclusive. ] 

This subdivision is made primarily with the view of bring- 
ing together the testimony as to each of the groups indicated 
in so tar as it relates to the rate relationship to lumber of 
the articles included within the groups given above. The 
subjects of variances in transit provisions, variances in rates 
on different kinds of lumber, provisions for carload mixtures, 
dunnage allowances, minimum weight on articles requiring 
more than one car, estimated weights, provisions for shrink- 
age and increase of weight in transit, provisions with regard 
to articles polished or varnished, a uniform lumber list for 
commodity tariffs and the classifications, and such further 
subjects as may come up for discussion in which all shippers 
of lumber and lumber products are in great measure equally 
interested will be considered at the same time that testimony 
is presented as to the rate relationship to lumber of the 
articles grouped above. Testimony will be heard with respect 
to cases which have been set for hearing with Docket 8131 
at the time the commodities involved in such cases are 
under consideration. 

The carriers may present their testimony by territories if 
they so prefer. It will be helpful to have at the hearing, and 
carriers are requested to bring, all tariffs referred to in the 
detailed table, a list of which is given at pages 41 and 42 of 
the digest and rate study, and also the transit tariffs referred 
to in the transit table at pages 265 to 340, inclusive, of the 
appendix. Shippers will be heard first. 

Chairman B. H. Meyer will preside over the hearing, 
which will be held at the Auditorium Hotel and it is 
likely that the hearing will require several weeks before 
it is concluded. During that time there will be in Chi- 
cago not only prominent shippers and receivers of lumber, 
but also traffic and railroad officials from various parts of 
the country. 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE COTTAGE AT CHICAGO 
BUILDING MATERIAL EXHIBIT 


Certainly one of the distinctive features of the 
permanent building material exhibit in the Insurance 
Exchange Building, Chicago, is the famous New Eng- 
land cottage that has been placed there by the Arkan- 
sas Soft Pine Bureau. The miniature cottage is the 
same as was shown at the Cleveland Complete Build- 
ing Show and other building material exhibits during 
the winter. It is finished entirely with Arkansas soft 
pine. The miniature home has six rooms and a bath 
and is typical of the larger home that would cost 


approximately $2,500. It is placed in appropriate eu» 
roundings, there being a front yard wich = age <i 
a grass like appearance, flowers in the yard and on 
the porch and climbing roses on the lattice work of 
the porch. The little home is electric lighted, the 
living room has a fire place and the small rooms are 
papered and have curtains at the windows. = 
The design of the home is by Architect Aymar im- 
bury, who designed several modern homes and cottages 
for the ‘‘Home Builders’ Book’’ of the Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau. A visitor at the exhibit is provided 
with literature telling of the use and utility of Arian. 
sas soft pine. The exhibit can be found in the library 
of the permanent building exhibit, which is at the 
south end of the building. In this part of the build. 
ing is also located the mill construction model of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 07 
Memphis, Tenn. ) 











RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 
From June 22 to June 27 inclusive, six vessels brought 
1,845,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution, The 
largest individual cargo—400,000 feet—was earried py 
the steamer I. Watson Stephenson, from Wells, Mich. 
The next largest cargo—372,000 feet—was carrie] by 
the steamer N. J. Nessen, from Manistee, Mich. 5 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


‘June 22—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Boyne City, Mich., 357,- 
000 feet; steamer Sidney O. Neff, North Manitou, Mich., 
297,000 feet. 

. aves 23—Steamer W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 219,000 
eet. 

‘ June 24—Steamer Susie Chipman, Arcadia, Mich., 200,000 
eet. 

June 26—Steamer NV. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 372,000 
feet. 

June 27. 
400,000 feet. 





Steamer J. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 
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AsouT 60 percent of the shooks for lemon boxes used 
in the Palermo (Sicily) district was formerly furnished 
by Austria, Italy supplying 28 percent, the United States 
7 percent and other countries 5 percent. Since the Aus- 
trian Government prohibited the exportation of lumber 
the supply is becoming low, says Consul Samuel H. Shank, 
of Palermo. In addition a recent fire destroyed a large 
number that were stored in the city. Importations of 
shooks and staves in 1913 amounted to $811,195. The 
American shooks have all come from Maine. The stand- 
ard size of lemon boxes is 27.6 by 13.75 by 10.75 inches. 
The ends and center pieces are % inch thick. The bot- 
tom is often of more than one piece. Cleats are about 
% inch wide by 50 inches long. No metal straps are 
used and the boxes are not lock cornered. The price has 


been about 17 cents but this price has risen considerably. 











General Office, QUINCY, see 





The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Healthier conditions are now apparent in the sash and 
door trade. Chicago reports the best business in weeks, 
the’ call being for almost everything on the list. Twin 
City manufacturers say that the situation is fairly pros- 
perous, the rush business in town making up for the light 
country demand. Kansas City reports about the same 
volume of business as a week ago. In the eastern field 
much new building at Baltimore means much better de- 
mand in that city, while Buffalo is one point to report 
an easing up in the demand. No especial change is 
noticeable in the sash and door business at Tacoma, 
Wash., and business is fairly good with San Francisco 
plants. With the door manufacturing concerns in the 
Bay region business is about normal, while the mountain 
sawmills are’in steady operation. Window glass people 
say that the demand in the last few weeks is depleting 
jobbers’ stocks rapidly. 

Business is very good with the local sash and door 
houses, tht demand being for almost every item on the 
list. The out-of-town demand is even better than the 
city demand, which is indicative of confidence in the 
country trade that their business this fall will be very 
good. Evidently the country yard trade that buys in this 
territory expects good crop yields -in the respective re- 
gions this year. Inquiries are heavy from both city and 
country territory. Retail trade is largely for porch and 
other outside work. Prices for sash and door millwork 
are very firm and the price of glass also holds firm. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers and jobbers 
report a healthy trade condition. While country business 
is still light the rush in the cities continues and evens up 
conditions nicely, though of course certain companies 
specializing in city trade get the chief benefit. Crop 
conditions are looking up and retailers expect a good 
summer business, but are not buying very heavily until 
they see how it develops. Prices are strictly maintained 
and the market is in much better shape than last summer. 


At Baltimore, Md., much new building is being brought 


-to a point where construction work can begin, while 


numerous projects under way have progressed to a stage 
that calls for the sash and doors, with the result that 
the factories are fairly busy. In a way the early expec- 
tations of the trade have not been realized, heavy rains 
and other causes having tended to hold back work. Com- 
petition is rather less aggressive and the returns are in 
the main satisfactory, even though without material 
advances. 

The sash and door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., reports some 
easing up in the demand for material as compared with 
a short time ago. The number of new dwellings going 
up is about normal, but much more work would be under- 


taken, it is said, if the price of labor, as well as of mate- 
rials outside of lumber, were not so high. 


Kansas City sash and door manufacturers report that 
they are getting about the same volume of business as a 
week ago. The amount of figuring is about the same as 
a week ago and is rather ahead of the actual demand. 
Prices remain very firm and the tendency, if anything, is 
toward further strength. The starting up of the sum- 
mer demand very probably will bring a decided stiffening 
in the market. 

Fir door men in the Tacoma (Wash.) district say there 
is no special change in the market over last week. De- 
mand is seasonable, with a lull usually expected about this 
time. Factories report prices steady. There will be a 
curtailment for the Fourth as usual, for one, two or 
more days. 

Business is fairly good at San Francisco plants. Door 
manufacturing in the Bay region continues about normal. 
The door factories connected with the large mountain 
sawmills are in steady operation on white pine door 
stock and open sash, and shipping regularly to the east. 
Door prices are well maintained. 

The window glass trade is enjoying a good business. 
The demand in the last few weeks has been so strong 
that a larger hole has been made in the jobbers’ stocks 
than they like to think about. Prices continue firm in 
both the window and plate glass market. Factory output 
at present is not large, which is a strong argument for 
price maintenance. Everything points to a glass shortage 
this summer and those holding large and well assorted 
stocks are fortunate. 





Unirep States Consul Henry D. Baker at Bombay, 
India, makes the suggestion that if a portable tree felling 
machine could be introduced in India it would find a wide 
field of usefulness. The mountainous portions of India 
in the Himalayas and some interior ranges have oes 
growing on slopes which are inclined often 50 percen ° 
A vast amount of timber growing on these slopes = 
ages perhaps 2 feet in diameter and can not be orate 
for sawmill purposes because of the difficulty in cutting 
the timber where the ground is so steep. In this connec: 
tion it was mentioned that possibly a portable auger, 
which would bore holes through a trunk radially, with - 
electric motor, working automatically or by hand, : 
be just the kind of appliance that would be useful. Labor 
in the mountains is of an unreliable source and the —- 
pler and more automatic the appliance the better 1 
would be. : 
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SURVEY SHOWS INDIA TO BE TEMPTING FIR MARKET 





Douglas Fir Growing in Popularity — None From British Columbia — Exporters Could 
Increase Price Without Decreasing Consumption 





Toronto, OnT., June 24.—H. R.. MacMillan, special 
Canadian trade commissioner, reports to the Canadian 
Department of Trade and Commerce respecting the mar- 
ket for timber in India that the use of timber in that 
country is extremely limited. The total quantity of tim- 
ber used, aside from fuel, is 96,000,000 cubic feet, equal 
to about 960,000,000 feet board measure, or three board 
feet a year per head of the population. By far the 
greater part of this is used in the form of rough logs 
and poles for building purposes. The earning power of 
the population does not exceed 80 cents per head a month 
and buildings therefore are small, consisting of mud, 
grass and bamboo, supported by a minimum of timber for 
posts and rafters. Wherever there is population white 
ants are destructive and only ant-proof woods can be 
used for building purposes. These are restricted to a 
few native species, chief among which being teak, deodar 
and sal, which are high in price because of the great de- 
mand and the costly methods of handling timber in vogue. 
The use of imported timber is confined exclusively to the 
industrial centers, railroads, public works and military 
necessities. The agricultural population uses absolutely 
no imported timber. 

That Indian forests are able to meet almost all the 
timber requirements of the country is due to the splendid 
forest administration inaugurated by the British Govern- 
ment half a century ago. The timber imports, aside from 
teak, which is brought in from Java and Siam to the ex- 
tent of $800,000 to $1,250,000 yearly, consist almost 
entirely of rough lumber for temporary uses or manufac- 
tured wooden articles, introduced by Europeans or ren- 
dered necessary by the development of industries. India 
probably is the only country in the world in which the 
imports of such articles as matches, boxes and railroad 
sleepers greatly exceed in value the importations of 
rough lumber. Canada is not on the list of the countries 
from which rough lumber, timber and sleepers were im- 
ported in 1913 and 1914. After railroad sleepers, which 
were dealt with in a previous report, the most important 
item, from a Canadian standpoint of Indian timber im- 
ports is that classified in India as deals and pine. This 
includes all soft coniferous lumber in the form of tim- 
bers, dimensions, rough or dressed boards, or box shooks— 
excepting tea chests—the imports during 1913 and 1914 
being drawn from the following countries: 


Feet 
Board 

Measure 

ES 8s 5 kw Saee seed eee sens sea aiee 12,556,000 
Austria-Hungary .......ceeeesceceecceeesesees 3,689,000 
MURR neato ooos 255 019-0 os See eg 6 0680) ore 6 SSSe 9 5,050: 2,546,000 
SS Oe SE er rere rr ert eee 1,484,000 
SRS CRESS Gives se ne a Ret eer earner et 863,000 
eT BEE IR eee Eaten SEA Eee eS OE Ue Stee Neyo aa er 257,000 
PEO oot oi Sov 5 org air olca aiee ahaa hime pualereiaie a Wale sie 21,491,000 


Douglas fir constitutes about 57 percent of the total 
softwood imports of India, as it more completely fills 
the requirements of the market than any of its important 
European competitors. Wherever permanent buildings 
and struetures are erected the presence of white ants 
forbids the use of timber. The only wood found in a 
building is in the doors, door frames, sash and window 
frames and in the older buildings, beams and_ joists. 
Everything else is brick, stone and cement and modern 
buildings have steel joists. None of the imported soft- 
wood timbers are ant proof and hence they are restricted 
in use to supplying timber for falsework, for remanufac- 
ture with articles of temporary use, or for use in the few 
situations free from white ants. Douglas fir is the only 
timber procurable in the long lengths used for falsework 
in bridges or large buildings. Even in the sizes in which 
Indian hardwood can be procured for this purpose Doug- 
las fir is preferred because it is lighter to handle and 
more easily worked. With the exception of one or two 
very conservative and prosperous railroads still using teak 
at $100 a thousand for falsework, where Douglas fir could 
be purchased at $33, Douglas fir is now in universal use 
for temporary construction purposes. It also has been 
the favorite timber of the military and naval authorities 
for temporary bridgework, fortifications, pontoon build- 
ing and refitting troop and remount ships in connection 
with the various expeditions constantly on foot in India. 
Merchants earrying stocks of Douglas fir have relied 
chiefly upon the railroad, public works and military de- 
mand, but the presence of the stocks in the country 
gradually has led to the use of the timber for other pur- 
poses. Until the exhaustion of the stocks in the present 
year it was the most popular material for shell boxes at 
the Government and other shell factories, and also was 
used extensively in private trade for packing cases. 
Boxrds and planks are purchased by box making com- 
panies and resawn by hand at a cost of about $10 a 
thousand for candle boxes and machinery crates. At the 
principal harbors it is in constant demand for hatch 
covers, gangways, fenders and temporary piling and small 
quantities are manufactured into cheap furniture. No 
Stocks are carried anywhere in the interior of India. 

\ithough many uses have been found for Douglas fir, 
the total quantity imported must remain relatively small 
on account of the limited industrial development of the 
country. The Indian market, however, is important as 
showing the excellent reputation which it is possible for 
Douglas fir to earn in a tropical climate. The Indian 
climate is much more severe on timber than that of South 
Africa. Though for some years Douglas fir has not been 
accepted in South Africa for refitting transports it is 
the most popular wood for this purpose in India.- This 
difference of opinion illustrates the extent to which the 


use of wood is built upon first impression and upon 
prejudice. 

The prospect for the development of a valuable Cana- 
dian trade in Douglas fir in India depends upon two 
factors: Competition with American shippers and the 
increase in the use of the wood. Hitherto all the Douglas 
fir imported has come from the United States, the import- 
ers being under the impression that no Canadian ports 
were in a position to export Douglas fir cargoes. There 
being no liner service from North America Pacific ports 
to India the timber trade is dependent upon tramp. ear- 
goes. The importation of Douglas fir therefore is in the 
hands of the five or six companies strong enough to 
finance cargo shipments, and carry the stock for the year 
necessary to turn over a cargo in the ‘Indian market. 
Timber buyers have not had any inducement to inquire 
if they could get their supplies from brokers or shippers 
in Canada, and no Canadian shippers have made any 
effort to get into the Indian market. Within the last few 
months the situation has improved slightly, as one of the 
leading importers has established connections with a 
Canadian company and some others are desirous of doing 
so. The usual cargo imported to India is 2,500,000 to 
3,000,000 feet. The specification as a rule calls for 
nothing but merchantable, a grade which has been found 
satisfactory for the uses to which Douglas fir has been 
put in India. 

A large proportion of the Douglas fir imported is re- 
sawn. All resawing is done by hand with whip or frame 
saws and costs about $10 a thousand feet. If the speci- 
fications were varied so as to decrease the amount of saw- 
ing in India the cost of the timber would be decreased. 
As a matter of fact, however, the interest of the im- 
porter lies in the other direction, his chief concern is to 
make his stock suitable for all needs. He accomplishes 
this by carrying a larger proportion than is really neces- 
sary in timbers which can be cut down to any size. The 
profit on handling Douglas fir is attractive, there being 
only a few firms in the business the competition is not 
rulmous. 

The timber usually is sold out of the yard at $5.30 to 
$11.60 a thousand feet more than the landed cost in addi- 
tion to any charges for resawing. Very much larger 
profits have been made during the last few months because 
of freight increases. The stocks now remaining in India 
(March, 1916) are held at $78.30 to $96.60 a thousand 
feet for merchantable. The ordinary selling price for 
merchantable was in normal times $30 to $35 a thousand 
feet. All timber in India is bought and sold by the ton 
of 50 cubic feet, equivalent in sawn and square timber 
to 600 board feet. 

The increased use of Douglas fir is dependent on the 
decrease in the use of Scandinavian and Austrian timber, 
and increased industrial development. Scandinavian and 
Austrian prices, which in normal times were higher in 
price than Douglas fir, owed their ability to compete to 
the fact that they could be imported by persons of 
limited capital or credit, in small portions by liner ship- 
ments and that they were used for packing cases, chiefly 
in the textile industry. The best prospect for meeting 
this competition, including Baltic timber via the United 
Kingdom, is by the introduction of British Columbia 
spruce in merchantable and dressed. Important increases 
in the use of Douglas fir, aside from railway sleepers 
can only be expected with further industrial expansion. 
Every effort is being made by Government and private 
initiative to prepare for industrial development after the 
war. 

About 20,000,000 feet of mixed hardwoods are im- 
ported annually, chiefly from the neighborhood of the 
Malay Peninsula. They are cheaper than Douglas fir 
but suitable for use only when small sizes are needed for 
crating, packing, or temporary purposes. The timbers 
are not well manufactured, are mixed in character and 
even at lower prices are not so popular as Douglas fir. 
These timbers have benefitted by the high freights which 
have kept Douglas fir out of the Indian market for the 
last year. 

The quantity of Douglas fir sold in India yearly would 
not in any way be affected if the price were increased 
at the port of shipment by $5 a thousand feet. There are 
no competing timbers that could replace it in the uses 
for which it is now purchased. 


WOOD WASTE USED FOR PULP 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 27.—Figures compiled by 
the Forest Service show that during 1914 the use of 
wood waste as material for paper pulp increased con- 
siderably. Approximately 330,000 cords of waste with a 
value of $1,400,000 were used by thirty-five of the 200 
pulp and paper mills of the United States during 1914. 
It is thought that as the price of cord wood goes up the 
use of wood waste for pulp will increase. It is said that 
the Canadian pulp industry has enjoyed a vigorous 
growth the last few years because the cost of cord wood 
is $6.50 a cord as compared to the cost of $10 to $16 
paid by manufacturers in this country. 

The Forest Service points out that the development 
of the supplies of spruce in the national forests of the 
West and in Alaska, together with the abundance of 
cheap water power, eventually will attract the paper 
industry. Suitable pulp timber can be delivered to Je- 
sirable mill sites for the next twenty to forty years at 
prices ranging from $2.50 to $4 a cord. Lower cost of 
raw material it is thought will offset the higher freight 
rate to the eastern market. 











SEATTLE 
/ 


| Be Patriotic! 


Encourage your custom- 
S ers to display the Stars and 
Stripes and show their loyal- 
ty to their country. This 
~~ : 
will open up a profitable 
market for 


Flag Poles 


and you will reap the profits. Wecan supply 
you with any number of poles from one to a 
carload. 





Get our prices today. 
(G. G. RUPLEY, 652 Otis Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


Sales Agents: <0. H. ULBRICHT, 249 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(FRANK D. LEE, Gen. Sales Agt., Seattle & Chicago. 


—_ ce Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


E. H. SCHAFER, Mer. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











In addition to our 


Eagle 
Brand 

Red Cedar 
Shingles 


We can ship 


Red Cedar 
eT ee Bevel 

= a Siding 
4”, 5”, 6” “Clear A” British Columbia Grades 
10 to 18 feet A & B, 20% short each length. 


Final Cost. 


The average cost of Red Cedar Shingle roof based on 20 wer 
life (which is short) is only 25c per 100 square feet. The 
average cost of composition roofing (which is high) is 50c per 
100 square feet. 











We Want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


. E. Pinldiam 
J. Lumber a 


Headquarters for 


LONG CLEAR FIR 


SILO STAVES 


Superior Shingles — “Pennant Brand” 


All kinds Mixed Cars 
General Office, SEATTLE 
1531 Lumber Exchange CHICAGO _ Telephone Randolph 182 

















THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 


Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 
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California White Pine . 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


\. A 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 





























CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
a conc Factory and Pattern Stock 





and Sugar PINE 





From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 
Also Door Stock and Box Shook 
M. A. Burns Lumber Co.,, siitinn. 


Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 


REDWOOD 


















Ss al be 6 atgig ae wi ory 
ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen‘l Offices, 


Hobart Bids., Sen Frenciseo Albion, California. 














ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











California Sugar Pine and White Pine 


In Factory Grades and Clears. 
California Redwood 
In Bevel Siding and Finish. 


Eastern Shipments a Specialty. 
Get Our Prices. 


Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 


No. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 









3 . % ; . 
Dustman s Co.ering the construction of modern 


homes, bungalows, farm buildings, 

Book of Plans barns, store fronts, store buildings, gar- 

SP * ages; also the various phases of con- 

and Building Construction struction. A good book for the retailer 
to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Marion—A. S. Miree has been succeeded 
by Bice & Blackburn. 

ARKANSAS. Marked Tree—R. T. Pierce has been suc- 
ceeded by the Pierce Edminston Co. 

Rector—The H. A. Bennett Heading Co. will remove its 
plant from here to its plant at Pine Bluff and consoli- 
date the two, 

White—The Gulledge Bros. Lumber Co. is out of busi- 
ness. 

COLORADO. Denver—The Empire Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. has been succeeded by the Heffner Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. 

IDAHO. Cambridge—The Cambridge Lumber Co. has 
sold its retail yard to the Spurrier Lumber Co., having 
a purchasing department at Weiser and headquarters at 
Guthrie, Okla. 

Idaho Falls—The Miller-Cahoon Co. has been succeeded 
by C. D. Gates. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—W. K. Cowan & Co. (Inc.) have 
been succeeded by the W. K. Cowan Furniture Co. 

INDIANA, South Bend—The Licking River Lumber Co. 
is liquidating. 

IOWA. Charles City—The Charles City Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Wyatt Lampert Lumber Co. 

Columbus Junction—The Bollenbach Lumber Co. has 
sold its lumber yard to T. E. Dunn, of Delta, Iowa. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—H. A. McCowen & Co. have 
removed to Memphis, Tenn. , 

LOUISIANA. Mansfield—The Herndon Lumber Co. has 
leased its mill to J. M. Howell. 

New Orleans—The Crescent City Manufacturing Co. has 
been succeeded by the Crescent City Sash, Door & Blind 
Manufacturing Co. . 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The withdrawal about a year 
ago of George W. Eisenhauer from the Eisenhauer Mac- 
Lea Co. has caused a change in the name of the cor- 
poration to the MacLea Lumber Co. The company has 
filed an amendment to the charter at Annapolis and the 
capital stock remains at $150,000, with Daniel MacLea 
president and Frank A. Mullikin, secretary and treasurer. 

MICHIGAN. Iron River—The Phoenix Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. has increased its capital stock to $25,000. 

North Adams—H. G. Wells has sold his lumber and coal 
yards to R. J. Corlett & Sons, of Hillsdale, Mich. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—F. A. Duncan has with- 
drawn from the Merrick-Duncan Lumber Co. and Gale C. 
Merrick will continue the business. 

MISSOURI. Gallatin—The C. G. Buckingham Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Gallatin Lumber Co., hav- 
ing headquarters with Saunders-Turner Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Sweet Springs—The Smith & Goodale Grain & Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the R. J. Hurley Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Ashby—The Ashby Lumber Co. has sold 
its yard here to the John Halloren Lumber Co., of Ottawa, 
Kan. The Ashby yard was a branch of the Midwest Lum- 
ber & Coal Co.’s yard of Rapid City, S. D 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Henniker—Fred R. Atwood is re- 
moving his plant to Manchester. Lack of adequate trans- 
portation facilities for the plant’s finished product is 
given as one of the reasons for the desirability of change 
in location. 

NEW YORK. Walden—The coal and lumber business 
of the D. C. Dominick Co. has been acquired by Harry 
Seeley, of St. Andrews. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Fayetteville—The Whitloek 
Spencer Lumber Co. is selling out to the Carolina Timber 
& Lumber Co. 

Kinston—The big lumber plant operated by the Kinston 
Manufacturing Co. has been transferred to that company 
by the Norfolk & Southern Railroad Co., owner. The 
Kinston company heretofore operated the plant under a 
lease from the railroad. In the transfer the Kinston 
company retains all the leaseholds of the Kinston plant 
with the exception of railroad trackage and a depot. For 
this $20,000 in money and “‘cther valuable considerations,”’ 
J. T. Deal, the Kinston Belt Line Co. and:«the Kinston 
Manufacturing Co. convey to the Norfolk & Southern Rail- 
road Co. 12 miles of railroad operated from Pink Hill to 

3eulaville, N. C., including rights of way, equipment, 
leases ete. By this transaction differences appear to have 
been settled between the Kinston Manufacturing Co. and 
the Norfolk-Southern, which have cropped up from time 
to time. i 

NORTH DAKOTA. Brocket—F. H. Stoltze has sold out 
to Schuldt Bros. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—O. P. Hurd is now sole owner of 
Bennett & Witte. 

Cincinnati—The McCall Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Columbus—The Wildermuth Bending Co. has reorgan- 
ized and changed its name to the Columbus Bending Co. 
The line of production will remain the same as formerly, 
eonsisting of all kinds of bending works and the manu- 
facture of porch swings. 

OREGON. Sherwood—The Copeland Lumber ‘Co. has 
been succeeded by the Tappendorf Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Thomas E. Coale 
Lumber Co. has increased its capital stock from $5,000 to 
$100,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Fort Pierre—Keyser & Bunker have 
been succeeded by George W. Keyser. 

Selby—The O. W. Schultz Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Selby Lumber Co., incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $20,000. 

TENNESSEE. Johnson City—The Hice Manufacturing 
Co. now the Wood Products Corporation. 

Knoxville—A. R. Humble & Sons have changed the firm 
mame to the A. R. Humble Stave & Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Roxton—The C. W. Estes Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Lyon-Gray Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Sherman. 

San Antonio—The P. J. Owens Lumber Co. is closing 
out. 

VIRGINIA. Wytheville—The Wytheville Manufacturing 
Co. is out of business. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—J. D. Butler, vice president 
and treasurer of the Heybrook Lumber Co., has sold his 
interest to C. A. McFarlane. 

WISCONSIN. Fennimore—The Wisowa Lumber & Coal 
Co. has been succeeded by the Center Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

Hayward—The Willow River Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $500,000. 

Milwaukee—The South Side Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to the Froedtert Lumber Co. 

Racine—The Thomas Driver & Sons Manufacturing Co. 
(Ltd.), sash and door manufacturer, will arrange an office 
and warehouse in its present factory building on Second 
Street, as it has disposed of its office and warehouse 
on East State Street to John W. Bate, efficiency expert 
of the Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. 

Superior—W. E. Hurst is selling out to the Hibbing 
Lumber Co., of Hibbing, Minn. 

Two Rivers—The Wisconsin Woodworking Co. has dis- 
posed of one of its warehouses located on the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway Co. tracks in this city. 














BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Calgary—The Alberta Lumber Co. (Ltd,) 
has increased its capital stock to. $250,000. 

Edmonton—The name of the Stewart-Kennedy Lu: 
Co. (Ltd.) has changed its name to the Superior Lumbe: 
Co. (Ltd.). 

MANITOBA. Shellmouth—M. Garnett has sold his 
to Theo. A. Burrows. - 

Ethelbert—P, & W. Andreychuk have been succeeded 
Theo. A. Burrows, 

Benito-Swan River—The Morse Hardware & Lum!» 
Co. has been succeeded by M. Garnett. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Relly—The E. A. W. R. MeKe) 
Lumber Co. has sold its yard to the Northern Lumber 
of Grandview, Manitoba. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA... Aliceville—H. F. Sly will install a sawmill 
with a daily capacity of 10,000 feet of lumber. 

Montgomery—J. C. Turville & Sons, or Martin, Tenn., 
plan to erect a factory for staves, ete. They will spend 
$30,000 for machinery. F 

ARKANSAS. Mountain Home--Charles Doolin is 
stalling a sawmill here. 

Rush—A. M. Frazier, representing the Pekin Stave Co 
has bought white oak timberland and will build a large 
stave mill. 

FLORIDA. Tastport-—The Carpenter-O’Brien Co. will 
double its daily capacity of 300,000 to 400,0000 feet of 
lumber. It will build additions to include twin sawmills, 
planing mill, central power plant, pulp and paper mills, 
sorting shed, storage shed, loading docks etc. 

MISSISSIPPI. Poplarville—The Poplarville Saw Mill 

Co. is making improvements to its plant and logging 
equipment by which it expects to increase its daily ca- 
pacity at least 25 percent. 
_ NEBRASKA. Omaha—Jensen & Jensen are establish- 
ing a planing mill at Forty-third and Charles Streets. 
The firm is a new organization and the organizers are 
Albert O. and H. P. Jensen, although they are not related. 
They expect to begin operations July 1 and will specialize 
in window sashes, frames, doors and similar products. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Henniker—Fred R. Atwood, who 
is removing to Manchester, will erect a 2-story factory at 
Valley View, near East Manchester. The factory is to 
cost $40,000 and will be 200 feet long by 50 feet. 

NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—The Meidritter Lumber Co. 
has started work on a mill to cost $15,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Rocky Mount—The Tar River 
Lumber Co. will rebuild plant lately noted burned. Build- 
ings 36 by 128 and 16 by 48 feet, to cost $5,000, will be 
erected. Band mill equipment will be installed to cost 
$15,000. The daily capacity will be 40,000 feet North Caro- 
lina pine, oak and poplar. ; 

OHIO. Wellston—Eli Oury will erect and operate a 
large spoke and handle factory. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The A. R. Humble Stave & 
Lumber Co. (until recently known as A. R. Humble & 
Sons) will establish a plant. The company now operates 
five plants in Scott County, one in Somerset County and 
contemplates establishing another mill in Campbell 
County. 

Memphis—The Kelley Lumber Co., which has its head- 
quarters at Searcy, Ark., is establishing a plant to de- 
velop timber on 2,500 acres of land in Woodruff County, 
acquired from the estate of J. W. Howell. It is esti- 
mated that it will take ten years to work up the timber 
on this tract. 

WASHINGTON. Rainier—The Lindstrom-Handforth 
Lumber Co. is completing a mill to replace plant burned 
last year. The company will start sawing at its new mill 
after July 4. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—The English Manufacturing Co. 
has started to rebuild warehouse destroyed by fire early 
this spring. 

Fairchild—The Midland Lumber & Coal Co. is erecting 
new lumber sheds and generally improving the yards. 
The office is also being relocated. 

Fond du Lac—The Gurney Refrigerator Co. is erecting 
a warehouse, which will be four stories and basement, 
60x80 feet, with elevator equipment, costing $20,000. 

New London—The Booth-Campbell Retail Lumber Co. 
will erect a warehouse. 

Rhinelander—The Wisconsin Veneer Co. is making 
additions to its plant which will greatly increase the out- 
put of the company and double the efficiency. A frame 
building of two stories is to be erected, the lower floor 
to be used for storage purposes and the second for the 
drying plant, replacing the present dry kiln. Another 
building will be a shipping house to facilitate the load- 
ing of veneer for shipment. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CONNECTICUT. New Haven—Star Trim & Millwork 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; Louis Berman. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Plateau Coal & Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $100,000; Herbert E. Latter, Nor- 
man P. Coffin and Clement M. Egner. ; 

FLORIDA. Tampa—Weidman-Fisher Co., authorized 
capital $100,000; George F. Weidman, president; Thomas 
D. Fisher, vice president, and John A. B. Anderson, sec- 
retary. 

ILLINOIS. Springfield 
capital $5,000; ‘P. Paddock. 

LOUISIANA. Robert—Graves & Patenotte (Inc.), (to 
do a general sawmill and lumber business), . authorized 
capital $40,000; L. J. Patenotte, president, and William A. 
Graves, secretary and treasurer. ee 

Shreveport—Union Lumber & Planing Co., authorized 
capital $10,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Newman Lumber & Supply Co., 
authorized capital $40,000. ' a ; 

Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids Store Fixture Co. has in- 
corporated. “3 

NEW YORK. Jamestown—Active Furniture Co., au- 
thorized capital $35,000. 4 ein 

Kingston—Hub Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized capita 
$50,000; S. H. Merritt, G. E. Taylor and E. L. Taylor. 3 

Long Beach—Frier Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized cap!- 
tal $1,000; Charles L. Apfel, Martin Van Barcom and Jo- 
seph H. Frier. i p (to 

North Tonawanda—Hope Operating Corporation me! 
conduct a general lumber business etc.), authorized — 
tal $1,250,000; G. A. Mitchell, J. L. Crain and L. S. De- 
Graff. : 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilson—W. L. Russell Box Co. 

as incorporated. 2 ~ 
‘ HIO. PCleveland—Heights Sash & Door Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; W. H. Dettelbach, David Klein, Louis 
B. Spanner, Louis H. Weiber and J. Cc. Reasner. a 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Cosby Lumber Co., authorizec 
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capital $15,000; A. B. Patterson, L. L. Hutchinson and 
Mrs. Gessie Cosby. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Beech Island—Beech Island Lum- 
ber Co. has incorporated. 

VIRGINIA. Charlottesville—Yancey Bark Co., author- 
ized capital $75,000. A. S. Yancey, president, and Price 8. 
Yancey, secretary and treasurer. 

Flint Hill—Flint Hill Cooperage & Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; E. Marshall Newton, president, and 
Cc, P. Armory, secretary and treasurer. — 

Petersburg—Wayne Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

WASHINGTON,  Seattle—Reilly Tie Co., authorized 
capital $2,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Martinsburg—Berkeley Lumber Co. 
has incorporated. ; 

Parkersburg—McClellan-West Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Keipper Cooping Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000; Albert T. Keipper, William Runge 
and William Zimmerman. The company will manufac- 
ture poultry coops and specialties. 2 

Spring Brook—Spring Brook Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $2,500; J. KE. Gillett, J. A. Morrison and KE. M. Gil- 
lett. 

, Wausau—Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. (to conduct a 
wholesale business), authorized capital $30,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver 
Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $30,000. 

Victoria—MeNair Timber Co., authorized capital $45,- 
O00. 

MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Retail Lumbermen’s Purchas- 
ing Agency (Ltd.), authorized capital $50,000. The com- 
pany will carry on business of lumbering in all its 
branches, of manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer. 








Sylvania Logging 





NEW VENTURES 


CALIFORNIA. Wilmington—Frank Lounsberry is open- 
ing a lumber yard. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—J. Taya’s Sons Co. has opened 
an Office, having a branch at New Orleans, La. 

IDAHO. Council—The Spurrier Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail business, with purchasing department 
at Weiser and headquarters at Guthrie, Okla. 

Gannett—The Gem State Lumber Co. recently entered 
the retail business, having headquarters at Pocatello. 

ILLINOIS. Nekoma—The Galva Grain Elevator Co. re- 
cently began the retail lumber business, with headquar- 
ters at Galva. 

“Newark—The Newark Lumber & Supply Co. has entered 
the retail business, with headquarters Todd Lumber Co., 
Oswego. 

INDIANA. Farmland—The Randolph County Lumber 
Co., of Parker, is establishing a yard here, to handle 
all kinds of building material. 

KENTUCKY. Mayfield—O..S. Wagner is opening a 
yard. 

LOUISIANA. Cotton Valley—The Cotton Valley Mill & 
Lumber Co. has begun operating a sawmill. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Brockton—The Brockton Novelty 
Co. has been organized to manufacture handles for shoe 
tools and other kinds of tools. Nathaniel J. Penney and 
Karl W. Bergluné and S. William Berglund are the mem- 
bers of the new company. 

Everett—The Liston Lumber Co. has entered the whole- 
sale lumber business. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Maley & Wertz, of Evans- 
ville, Ind., have opened a sales office here, in charge of 
Thomas J. Christian, of Evansville. : ; 

Grand Rapids—The Paalman Furniture Co. will start 
operating about August 1. 

MINNESOTA.  Stanchfield—Fred Bodell recently en- 
tered the hardware and lumber business. _ 

Sianton—The Adams Lumber Co. is opening a yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Aberdeen—The Choctaw Lumber Co. has 
entered the lumber business, manufacturing yellow pine 
and cypress lumber. 

MONTANA, Fairfield—The Rogers-Templeton Lumber 
Co., in business here, is opening a yard, having headquar- 
ters at Great Falls. f : 

Saco—The Saco Hardware Furniture & Lumber Co. is 
opening a yard. 

NEBRASKA. Princeton—C. Bettenhausen recently be- 
gan the retail lumber business. ; 

Spencer—Hamons & Schultz are opening a yard. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—F. W. Crane has entered the 
Wholesale and commission lumber business. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—J. R. Edgett recently began the 
wholesale lumber business. 

Norwood—P. H. Conneighton has entered the wholesale 
hardwood lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA, Miami—The Home Building & Lumber 
Co. has opened an office here, with its yard at Century. 

Shamrock—The Spurrier Lumber Co. recently began the 
retail business, having headquarters at Guthrie. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Clairton—The McKeesport Planing 
Mill Co. has opened a branch lumber yard here, with 
se in the Kasmir Building. William Connelly is in 
charge, 

Dallastown—John H. Myers has entered the lumber 

USiness. 

Lancaster—The A. C. Tunis Lumber Co. has entered 
the wholesale and commission lumber business. 

TEXAS. Tahoka—The Tahoka Lumber Co. is opening 
@ yard, 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Badger Auto Body Co. 
recently began manufacturing auto bodies. 

\‘\nusau—The Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. recently began 
the wholesale business. 








CASUALTIES. 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—Quick work on the part of the 





City fire department saved the Capitel Lumber Co. from a 
Serous fire loss June 23, when three storage structures 
filled with shingles and light lumber burned; loss $5,000. 


lhe yard at 1217 West New York Street was the one 
Visited by fire. 
MAINE. Shirley Mills—The Shirley Lumber Co. was 
Visiied by fire June 21, which caused considerable loss. 
. MICHIGAN. Reed City—Last week the plant of Wil- 
liam Horner, manufacturing flooring, was visited by fire, 
hich destroyed the large dry kiln and several feet of 
lum er. The loss, it is estimated, will reach $5,000. The 
plant will be rebuilt. 
,.’ashburn—The machine shops at the big mill of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co. at Cusson, near here, were 
des'royed by fire recently. Five locomotives, planing mill 
ma hinery, equipment and lathes were burned. 
Wi HAMPSHIRE.—The power house of the Berlin 
Milis Co. and the gate house were damaged by fire re- 
_ 'y to the extent of $2000. A long rope running from 
Be _S0vernor in the power house to the gate house, to 
heath rol the flow of water which operates the generators, 
’roxe and the friction kindled a lively blaze. 
tho EGON, Banks—Fire caused considerable damage to 
i¢ new mill of W. H. Eccles here June 24, The mill 





had a cutting capacity of 60,000 feet of lumber daily and 
was employing 60 men. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
NEW BRUNSWICK. St. John—The sawmill owned by 
the Edward Partington Pulp & Paper Co (Ltd.) was 
destroyed. by fire last week; loss is estimated at $25,000. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











ROGERS, ARK., June 24.—The suit in United States court 
at Fort Smith before Referee Southmayd, regarding the 
$150,000 bond issue of the Ozark Land & Lumber Co., 
bankrupt, and which was heard June 5, was decided June 
22. It owns a large tract of timberland in eastern Benton, 
in Washington and Madison Counties. On this land there 
is an issue of $150,000 first mortgage bonds held by in- 
vestors in New York and other eastern cities. The ques- 
tion of the validity of these bonds was the matter at 
issue before the court. In his decision, Judge Southmayd, 
held that the bonds could not be allowed as a claim against 
the estate of the Ozark company, for the .reason at the. 
time of the purchase the claimants had received a gift 
of $150,000 in stock of the company as a bonus for their 
purchase of the bonds, and that this stock had not been 
paid for, therefore, it is an offset against the bonds. 

The case will be appealed to the United States Court of 
Appeals at St. Paul, Minn., and final decision will not be 
rendered for some months. In the event that Judge South- 
mayd’s decision is sustained, this result will make the claims 
of the other creditors of the Ozark Lumber & Land Co.’s 
estate absolutely good, of which the Bank of Rogers is the 
largest, about $50,000, besides some second mortgage bonds 
held by the bank, which were sold with the assets to Towne 
Young, trustee, of Dallas, Tex. 


LiITTLBH Rock, ARK., June 26.—Refund of a 10 percent 
dividend paid stockholders of the defunct Little Rock Stave 
Co., on the grounds that the money was returned to them 
in the way of a refund on stock when it was known the 
company was insolvent, was ordered in Chancery Court by 
Judge J. E. Martineau, June 21. On the same grounds 
that they knew the company was insolvent a decree for 
$10,729 was handed down in favor of the State National 
Bank, also a defunct concern, against officers of the stave 
company. The action against the officials of the company 
in favor of the State National Bank was on notes for $10,- 
500, made prior to the failure. The defendants are Adam 
C, Penzel, R. B. Sadler, Fred Rossner, L. W. Cherry and 
George McLean. ‘Ten percent interest is allowed until the 
notes are satisfied. 


RocHester, N. Y., June 24.—The Van Hoesen Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy June 
16, stating liabilities of $59,983 and assets of $69,438. 
The assets include real estate valued at $54,800. The se- 
cured claims amount to $37,950. The first meeting of 
ereditors will be held on July 7. 


OPELIKA, ALA., June 26.—Andrews Lumber Co.; petition 
in bankruptcy. 


LAJOLLa, CAL., June 27.—LaJolla Lumber & Mill Co.; 
petition in bankruptcy. 

ORILLA, WASH., June 24.—Angle Lake Lumber Co.; re- 
ceiver has been appointed. 


GRANTWOOD, N. J., June 26,—Grantwood Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co.; receiver appointed. 


HYMENEAL 


YOUNG-COCHRAN—Mrs.: J. W. Cochran, whose hus- 
band, the late Judge Cochran, a prominent lumberman, 
formerly was associated with Edward Hines, of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, was married at 
Ashland, Wis., June 20, to Dr. L. M. Young, of St. Ste- 
phen, New Brunswick, Bishop R. H. Weller, of Fond du 
Lac, officiating. 


BUHR-HALLIGER—John Buhr, manager of the 
Yawkey-Crowley Lumber Co., at Lebanon, Wis., and 
Miss Emma Halliger, of Watertown, Wis., were united 
in marriage at the parsonage of the German Church at 
Watertown last week. They will make their home at 
1009 North Fourth Street, Watertown. 


MORLEY-ROMINE.—Dean R. Morley and Miss Gladys 
Romine, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Romine, Mc- 
Gehee, Ark.; were united in marriage at the Presbyterian 
Church in McGehee June 23, the Rev. F. L. Delaney offici- 
ating. Mr. Morley is the junior member of Morley & 
Son, retail lumber and hardware dealers of McGehee. 


SUTHERLAND-WEIGMANN.—Miss Lulu Weigmann 
and William Sutherland, who is a well known timber 
dealer in Avella, Pa., were united in marriage at the 
Presbyterian parsonage in Avella last week by the Rev. 
W. K. McCracken. They left after the ceremony for a 
Ss tour and on their return will make their home 
in Avella. 





mend 








ROGERS-DOERR.—The wedding of Miss Clara Louise 
Doerr, of. Minneapolis, Minn., to John Jay Rogers, of 
Billings, Mont., took place June 28 at the Minnetonka 
Beach home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Doerr, the bride’s 
parents. Rev. J. E. Bushnell officiated. George H. Rogers, 
of Minneapolis, brother of the groom, was best man and 
two other brothers, Hubert Rogers, of New York and 
Walter Rogers, of Chicago, acted as ushers. The groom 
is president of the John Rogers (Inc.), operating a line of 
retail lumber yards, with headquarters at Billings, Mont. 
He formerly was secretary of the Rogers Lumber Co., of 
Minneapolis, The young couple have gone East on a 
wedding trip and will be at home in Billings after 
September 1. 


RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Of- 
fice. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E, Burn- 
ham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. Number 
of patent and name of inventor should be stated when 
ordering: 

1,187,676. Logging butt hook. Charles E. Sullivan, Mill 
ey Ore., assignor of one-half to Seneca Fouts, Portland, 





e. 

1,187,709. Saw sharpening machine. James K. Chalmers, 
Toronto, Ont. 

1,187,755. Saw table. James McArthur, Greenwich, N. Y. 

1,188,040. Combined board and process of forming the 
same. John D. Carter, Lansdowne, Pa. 

1,188,137. Lumber stacker. George A. Baker, Camden, 
and Frank DuVall, Graysonia, Ark. 

,188,138. Lumber stacker. George A. Baker, Camden, 
and Frank DuVall, Graysonia, Ark, 


CALIFORNIA 











P ort Orford 
CEDAR 


We are the largest manufacturers of 
Port Orford Cedar. _ Our log supply is pro- 
vided by railroad and is constant. With well 
balanced stocks of both dry and green lum- 
ber on hand at all times, we can promptly 
supply your every need. 


For complete information, prices, 
etc., write the manufacturer. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 














Redwood Sells 
On Its Merits 


and it’s mighty hard to find a wood that 
possesses more rea/ merits than does Red- 
wood. The enormous size of the trees gives 
us exceptionally wide boards. The color, 
grain and easy-working qualities of Redwood 
are unequalled. And it’s just these merits 
that have gained such popular favor for 


“NOYO BRAND” 


Wide Finish Tanks Lattice 
Shingles Siding Factory 
Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 


For buyers who look to quality before they do to 
price, you’ ll find ‘‘Noyo Brand”’ Redwood offers 
you values you cannot afford to overlook. Buy it 
direct from the mill in straight or mixed cars. 


Get our prices today. 


Union Lumber Company 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 




















REDWOOD 


Retail Dealers: Our Chicago warehouse offers 
you an opportunity to get acquainted with Red- 
wood and its superior qualities. Buy in small 
quantities and then gradually increase your or- 
ders as the business warrants it. You will 
always buy it right by buying of 


efe 

The Pacific Lumber Company 

OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D.MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 

3612 South Morgan Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 


Lumber Shed Construction 


Met L. Saley’s new book. Covers every 
phase of shed construction,and other 
buildings used in connection with a re- 
tail yard, with plans and illustrations. 
Has 176 pages printed on a high grade 
sepia paper, durably bound in Russian 
linen. Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S., 
Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a copy. 


Le Shipments . 























American Lumberman, 431 So, Dearbora St., Chicago 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 




















Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 


POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T Sturgeon) 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO., | sa T LAKE CITY, R.C. Angell Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE. (R.C Angell) 
PENINSULA LUMBER CO., GRAND ISLAND, 
PORTLAND, ORE. McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 
CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO., OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
LINNTON, ORE. (F P McCormick) 


COAST RANGE LUMBER CO., CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr. Co. 


FA 
30 Cars : 


Every 10 Hours 


Specializing in Stocks of 











MABEL, ORE. (Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 
CO., SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
Samal ve. 9 P J. D. Merrill, West Hotel 





Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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B Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 


Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 

















Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
% San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 

















FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER“ 
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CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. rd 


f= PILIN 
Cedar 
LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 

















BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - = = - -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy ---+- =: 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection -- + 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. . 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














OPENS ASHEVILLE OFFICE 
The Clyde Iron Works, of Duluth, Minn., has opened 
a branch office at 35 American Bank Building, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., to take care of the rapidly growing business 
in that section. W. C. Champion, who is well known to 





W. C. CHAMPION, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


the manufacturers of the section, and especially to the 
lumbermen, is manager in charge. Lumbermen are in- 
vited to use the office as their headquarters while in 
Asheville. 





COMMEND PREPAREDNESS 
Alvan Macauley, president of the Packard Company, in 
speaking of the mobilization of the national guard says: 
‘*Arrangements had been made to pay the full salaries 
* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 


nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act 
of August 24, 1912. 





for two weeks of men who might go to military training 
camps this summer and that policy is made applicable 
to the present situation. Furthermore the time will not 
be counted against those who are entitled to receive va- 
cations. One hundred and eight employees of the com- 
pany already have answered the call to the colors and a 
number joined without giving the company any notifica- 
tion. Upon the return of these men to the factory they 
will be given their old positions or other employment 
that will pay an equal salary.’’ 





ENCOURAGES GOVERNMENT SERVICE 

In line with the former policy of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company to encourage its employees to serve 
the Government the company has announced that none 
of the men in its employ called to the colors will have 
their ‘‘positions or salaries prejudiced by so doing.’’ 
Many of the employees of the company are members of 
the national guard, among them being executives and 
engineering experts. 

The Goodyear company always has sought to help the 
Government in its preparedness program. Recently two 
naval officers received instructions at the factory in the 
éperation of both spherical and kite balloons, and it is 
interesting to note that all free balloons of these types 
were manufactured by this company from its own de- 
signs. The kite balloon is a very important feature of 
military aeronautics, being used in taking military ob- 
servations and measurements where it is necessary for 
the point of observation to remain comparatively sta- 
tionary. The kite balloon manufactured by the Goodyear 
company operates under any weather conditions, remain- 
ing rigid even in a stiff gale. 

This company believes that part of the correct kind 
of preparedness consists in making the best sort of 
citizens out of its employees and with this in view has 
established school at the factories that will enable its 
workmen to receive any education that they may need, 
not only along manufacturing lines but the fundamental 
principles of high and grammar school education. 


PPP PPP PPP PPD 


AUTHORIZES SALE OF NATIONAL FOREST 
TIMBER 

PORTLAND, ORE., May 13.—The district forester of this 
city recently announced that he had approved the con- 
tract for the sale to Brown Bros. & Hubbard of 3,900,000 
feet of timber on the Crater national forest in southern 
Oregon, located on Crystal Creek on the west side of 
Klamath Lake, and consisting mostly of western yellow 
pine. This tract, however, contains some sugar pine and 
other species. The prices paid for the timber are $3.20 
a thousand feet for the yellow pine and sugar pine and 
50 cents a thousand feet for the other species. The 
timber will be towed down Klamath Lake and sold to 
Klamath Falls mills. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32 


Intermittent weather still interferes greatly with the 
general lumber trade situation in Chicago. The yards 
continue to complain that the volume of business is not 
what it should be at this time of the year, although the 
time of the year is about at hand for seasonable quietness. 
Had weather been of a stable summer variety instead of 
one day downpour and the next day clear business no 
doubt would be of a much more satisfctory nature. 

The demand from the local yards for hardwoods from 
the consuming factories is of a fair volume, especially 
with the fancy hardwoods. The bright spot of the whole 
situation this week is the activity with the sash and door 
houses and this in turn creates a better demand for lum- 
ber used in making sash and doors. Poplar especially is 
one of the woods enjoying a good demand on this account, 
and California pine is also a beneficiary. The sash and 
door people say that their business is better now than it 
has been for many weeks and better from the country 
trade which is even larger than the city—proof to them 
that crops in the nearby territory are promising good 
yields despite the general bad weather that has prevailed. 
Local wholesalers of hardwoods, although prices have not 
become any better, feel that improvement is in sight, 
based upon the fact that fewer cheap offerings are being 
made. Yellow pine in this market is not ‘‘cashing in’’ 
on the curtailment that is going on in the South. AI- 
though reports show that curtailment at many points is 
from 15 to 25 percent the yellow pine market here shows 
no life in city or country trade. 

Business with west Coast products remains quiet. A 
good feature with fir this week, however, was an inquiry 
out for long timbers for barge construction, which many 
local concerns were asked to bid on. Yellow pine and 
hemlock are enjoying a fair business and cypress is in 
about the same position that it has been for some time. 
Western pine and redwood are going along about the 
same as they have been for several weeks. Quotations on 
red cedar and white cedar shingles are the same as last 
week and both are enjoying a fair business. With the 
white cedar products both poles and posts are undergoing 
a seasonable quiet. 





_ Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended June 
24 aggregated 54,970,000 feet, against 47,945,000 feet 
for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts from 
January 1 to June 24, 1916, amounted to 1,395,166,000 
feet, an increase of 428,575,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding period last year. Shipments for the week 
ended June 24 were 30,521,000 feet, an increase of 6,978,- 
000 feet compared with the corresponding week in 1915. 
Total shipments from January 1 to June 24, 1916, were 
691,618,000 feet, 174,440,000 feet more than was shipped 
from Chieago during the same period of 1915. Shingle 
receipts for the week show an increase of 2,342,000 as 
compared with the corresponding week in 1915, while 
total receipts from January 1 to June 24, 1916, were 92,- 
613,000 more than during the corresponding period of 
last year. Shipments of shingles for the week increased 
548,000 as compared with the same week last year, while 
total shipments from January 1 to June 24, 1916, were 
30,838,000 more than in the corresponding period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of 


Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 24 











Lumber Shingles 

BOAR ooo kek bak eon kon nen ets 54,970,000 12,577,000 
ED cass denwnss s2n0064 060555 47,945,000 10,235,000 
TRORGRBO Ais 24564 cesees en 7,025,000 2,342,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 24 

Lumber Shingles 

BORBED os 635.53 sae) viiis eins ea ee 1,395,166,000 $23,449,000 
IDI See ees ess 2+» 966,591,000 230,836,000 
Increase .....+..-+-- 428,575,000 92,613,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 24 

Lumber Shingles | 
| Perererr re ere eer  ) 30,521,000 7,108,000 
TT RR ae oe rene artes 23,543,000 6,560,000 
Increase .....0.eeeeeeeees 6,978,000 548,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 24 

Lumber Shingles 
1 |, eee aS PE NPEORT  oe Sk fae de Ma 961,618,000 202,263,000 
BGR re ete a Ree -' 1! 517'178;000 —- 171,425,000 
err 30,838,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER 

For the week ended June 24, 1916.......-+-+-+- 8,154,000 feet 
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Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended June 28 were: 





CLASS No. Value 
GPSS! LS RSI Serine ea eee ee 5 §$ 2,800 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 83 233,800 
5,000 and under MOUND sx 6:4.4a e504, 9° 49 313,400 
10,000 and under BE Soe. 6 sin 056 31 446,900 
25,000 and under 50,000... 13 384,500 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 10 782,000 
c, A. Chapin, 8-story alteration........ 1 120,000 
W. A. Wieboldt, foundation............ » I 100,000 
KF, Cuneo, 8-story office building........ 1 100,000 
Aes Latel eh tore fevers nrecs ia Sie ce ose ttowraig Serna 194 $ 2,433,400 
Average valuation for week............ arate _12,543 
POtAIS REBVIOUR WREKo\s0.5 04:.5:04 0.8 e:0:0:0 00:9 196 2,552,650 
Average valuation previous week....... eens 13,024 
Totals corresponding week 1915....... 155 1,583,150 
Totals January 1 to June 28, 1916..... 4,740 = 62,679,950 
Totals corresponding period 1915 3,839 39,444,672 


Totals corresponding period 1914 
Yotals corresponding period 1915 
Totals corresponding period 1912 
Totals corresponding period 1911 
Totals corresponding period 1910... 


4,108 45,026,050 
5,446 48,810,275 
4,181 42,092,720 
4,625 43,739,795 
5,699 44,625,450 

, 





Totals corresponding period 1909 5,047 49,181,385! 
Potals corresponding period 1908....... 4,582 28,490,945 
Totals Corresponding period 1907....... 4,369 32,577,575 





NORTHERN PINE 





Chicago.—Demand for upper grades for pattern work 
and for general factory use is greater than the present 
supply, as dry stocks at most of the mill points are very 
scarce. There is a good business in low grade stuff for 
box purposes. Some fair business is being done with 
spruce and norway is holding its own, 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minnesota mills are shipping 
out stock in considerable volume on old and new orders, 
all of which are calling for quick shipment, and dry lum- 
ber is getting low in the yards. Wet weather has pre- 
vented the new cut from drying and it will be some time 
yet before it is in shipping condition. Wholesale trade 
is not heavy in the country, but locally is still very 
strong. Weather continues cool and wet in most 
of the territory, which is not hurting small grain but 
keeps corn back to a serious extent. 


New York.—The demand is fair but the volume of 
orders for new business is disappointing. Inquiries come 
along satisfactorily and yards are only fairly well sup- 
plied with assortment, but there is hesitancy about plac- 
ing business too far ahead. Suburban building demand is 
fairly active and a good summer’s business from this 
source is expected. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in white pine is reported to be in 
an indifferent state and several factors are interfering 
with any briskness to business at present. One of these 
is the weather, which for the past few weeks has been 
unfavorable to building work, the effects being felt mostly 
by dealers in the country sections. High prices of labor 
and materials are also a deterring influence. In some of 
the larger cities a strike has occurred in the building line. 
Prices remain steady. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There appears to be a continued mod- 
erate demand for white pine stocks in Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory, with prices unchanged in the general market, 
though concessions are being made on odd car lots of low 
grade material. Pattern stock and high grade white pine 
is firm in price with & fair inquiry. 





EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York.—The market lags and, while there is still 
plenty of business to be shipped, prices on new orders are 
somewhat easier than last month’s. Yards are fairly well 
supplied and the labor conditions have accounted for the 
falling off in building activity, as a result of which the 
retailers have not felt disposed to buy more than their 
current needs. There is a good call far some sizes and 
grades, but stocks as a rule are offered more freely, par- 
ticularly from Canadian sources, which is taking care of 
some of its business by rail. 








Boston, Mass.—Business has been dragging a little the 
last few days, probably because the weakening of quo- 
tations has made retail dealers cautious about buying 
except for current needs until the eastern spruce market 
looks more stable than at present. The important spruce 
manufacturers who sell direct to the retail trade, and the 
large wholesalers, are still maintaining their base quo- 
tation on frame orders at $25. Random business is fair 
at the following slightly modified range of prices: 2x3, 
$20.50 to $21; 2x4, $21 to $21.50; 2x5 and 2x6, $20.50 to 
$21; 2x8, $24; 2x10, $25.50 to $26.50; 2x12, $26.50 to $27.50. 
The board market is rather quiet this week. Buyers are 
adopting a waiting policy. Good covering boards, 5 inches 
and up, 8 feet and longer, are offered at $20.50 to $21. 
Matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, are offered 
at $24.50 to $25. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce trade is said to be normal for 
this season. The market appears able to sustain its list 
price well, though there has been little to really test it 
out of late. Clear spruce demand from the seaboard is said 
to be quite active and export business, especially to South 
America, seems to be interesting some of the mills. The 
consumption of spruce in the Pittsburgh market is slightly 
above normal owing to the increasing appreciation of local 
users for the wood. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—A seasonable quiet prevails with the white 
cedar trade, especially in poles and posts. However, white 
cecar shingles are moving in fair vo%ume at quotations 
Which are about the same as for the last several weeks. 
-sol much activity is expected in poles and posts until late 
In the summer. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—There is a strong tendency on the 
part of producers to advance their prices to meet the 
increased cost of production that was brought about by 
conditions last winter. The demand for posts in nearly 
“ii sizes and for medium size poles is good and the ship- 
ments and orders are well ahead of last year at this 
p riod. Long poles are moving slowly and the early 
i road buying of ties has not held up, though indica- 
“ons point to a resumption. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.— Although prices with hardwoods have not be- 
come any better in this market, there is a better feeling, 
due chiefly to the fact that fewer cheap offerings are float- 
ing around. Thick stocks in all northern hardwoods are 
enjoying a fair business, especially birch. With the south- 
ern hardwoods oak is in a little better position than it 
was and poplar still maintains the fair demand that has 
ruled for several weeks. Lower grades of gum are not 
very active, while the demand for maple and elm is fair. 
Cottonwood is a good item with the southern hardwoods. 
Reports reaching local wholesalers indicate that the panel 
and veneer factories are loaded with orders and find it 
difficult to get a sufficient supply of logs. Oak flooring 
is selling well. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Movement of northern stocks is 
quite active and southern oak receipts also are heavier 
than usual at this time. Birch, maple and basswood 
have been selling freely and in the low grades some green 
stock is being shipped and used because of the broken 
condition of dry stocks. Prices are firm and some 
descriptions of dry hardwood are hard to get. ° 


Kansas City, Mo.—The unsteady conditions in the 
southern yellow pine and fir markets are reflected in the 
hardwood situation the last week. Oak prices have shown 
some weakness and the demand has been light. The 
factories are not in the market for much high grade 
stock and the dealers are not expecting improvement in 
that feature of the trade until August. Prices on the 
upper grades of oak, however, are holding their own 
fairly well. There is a lighter trade in oak timbers and 
the railways also are buying very little. Oak flooring 
prices are demoralized despite the general report that 
the mills generally are oversold. Demand for flooring 
is very slow. Gum has shared the dullness of oak to a 
considerable extent. High grade thick ash is scarce and 
there is a fair demand for it at a good price. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Demand for hardwood lumber here is 
fairly active and the market shows a good undertone. 
This is particularly true of all grades of gum and of the 
higher grades of plain and quarter sawn oak. ‘The 
position of gum is regarded by the trade as fundamentally 
sound for the reason that total stocks are not large and 
that the amount of shipping dry is relatively quite 
small. This was emphasized at the semi-annual meeting 
of the Gum Association, just held. 


Louisville, Ky.—Trade has been somewhat less active 
during the last week, so far as sales are concerned, 
though orders now on the books are keeping shipments 
up to a high figure. With inventories just ahead and 
the furniture shows on the schedule for July, however, it 
was expected that business would slow up a trifle, as far 
as new orders were concerned, so that the development 
was in a measure anticipated. It is not believed that 
trouble with Mexico will have a serious effect on the 
situation, nor that the political campaign will disturb 
business to any great extent. The outlook is for fairly 
quiet business during July, with a resumption of active 
trading in August, as the furniture shows promise to 
develop unusually good business, 





Boston, Mass.—Not many complaints are being made 
by the merchants offering hardwoods. There is a very 
fair request for about all lines of hardwood lumber, 
while quotations are being maintained quite successfully. 
Some of the wholesale men have spoken lately of a 
restricted request from the operators of builders’ finish 
mills that are affected by the present strike of the mill- 
men, but demand from other branches of the market is 
ample to atone for the deficiency. Current quotations 
on the more popular hardwoods, inch, firsts and seconds, 
are: Basswood, $44 to $46; chestnut, $51 to $53; gum, 
$48 to $49; maple, $43 to $45; plain oak, $63 to $65; quar- 
tered oak, $89 to $91; red birch, $57 to $59; sap birch, 
$47 to $49; white ash, $56 to $60. 


Baltimore, Md.—The feeling in the hardwood trade has 
undergone little change, although reports that some nar- 
rowing in the demand has taken place and that the busi- 
ness has in a measure lost its edge are more numerous. 
Continuance of accumulations at producing points is 
stated to be taking place, while strikes have reduced the 
consumption of lumber, thus tending to reduce the de- 
mand. Furniture factories are reported to be fairly busy, 
but in some directions the needs of hardwoods seem to 
have slowed up a bit. The situation is not disquieting 
and so far has not affected the range of prices, nor is 
there any reason to feel apprehensive as to the future. 
No modification of the export trade is to be noted, the 
policy of the countries now open to American hardwoods 
still being to restrict their orders. 


New York.—Hardwood prices and demand are generally 
satisfactory and the improvement for factory stock has 
continued. The demand for oak is well up to normal for 
June. Purchases that were made early in the year are 
being delivered and replenishing orders are following at 
a satisfactory rate. Gum is off a little and the labor con- 
ditions which account for the continued shutdown of’ some 
millwork factories have resulted in a decreased call for 
hardwoods required for trim purposes. The outlook, how- 
ever, is good and holders of stocks anticipate a good 
profit. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The hardwood demand is on a rather 
small scale, showing quite a little decline from former 
brisk conditions. - Consumers are gradually using up the 
large stocks they had on hand and factories are: working 
about as busily as for some weeks. Maple, oak and ash 
are among the woods most called for, thick maple 
being one of the leaders. Prices are about holding their 
own. The wholesale yards are adding a little stock to 
their supplies and are anticipating an increased trade. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in hardwoods is rather active. 
Weather conditions have improved, causing a better de- 
mand on the part of retailers as building operations are 
now being pushed. Demand is equally divided between 
the retail trade and factories. Concerns making furni- 
ture are buying well and the same is true of the imple- 
ment and vehicle factories. Most of the orders booked 
are for immediate shipment. The price list is well main- 
tained at previous levels, with quartered and plain oak 
both in good demand. Chestnut is selling well, espec- 
ially sound wormy. Ash and basswood are both firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The old time complaint of overproduc- 
tion is heard regarding the hardwood trade in Pittsburgh 
territory. This is especially true regarding the better 





PACIFIC COAST 





(Fir 


Any Dealer 
Can Sell 


Porch 
Flooring 


and through the good service it 
renders easily work into the other 
profitable lines we offer in 


Fir, Spruce, 
mo Western 
Mixed 


Car. Hemlock and 
Red Cedar. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


Branch Office: General Office: 
706 Lumber Exch., 822 Tacoma Bldg., 


Minneapolis, Minn. TACOMA, WASH. 





Our service is the 
result of carefully 
thought out plans— 
even to loading of 
cars under cover. 




























or tariff connections thereof, will find it advantageous to order 


Fir, Spruce and Western 
Hemlock Lumber 


Daily cut, 600,000 feet. Well-balanced stock of the finest 
quality and superior mill work. 


Red Cedar Shingles 


Daily cut, 1,000,000 Shingles. Correctly made; Right thick- 


ness; and from the Finest Timber. 
Intelligent and Careful Attention to mail and wires. 







—From— 


PUGET SOUND MILLS & TIMBER CO. . 
PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON : 


Important:—Notwithstanding the heavy demands made 
upon our rail shipping capacity, 100% of our requirements 
for cars are being supplied; we are making prompt ship- 
ment of orders that closely fit our stock. 





PaN' VERE RULOCRTOOECHORUOREROARDLPESUL ORS POU BERGUIIOUORE DAU EDEUCVEREF OE OED TEEECETEREEPLALEOELEREEEOBEE 


Citta Lieteeseattaesitetttiitieitites 


Pat gue— 
A Mills at INDEX, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 

Rough Green Clears 

Tank Stock 

a MIXED CARS—Lumber and Shingles e 
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grades of material. Low grade stocks are being taken on 
contracts that indicate a large consumption in industrial 
sections. Glass factories are only buying crating lumber. 
Packing and car stake demand, as well as mine rails and 
timbers for the coke country,- are moving in heavy 
volume. 


Ashland, Ky.—Car timbers, first and seconds, and ties, 
seem to be the most sought items in oak, with quartered 
white oak in fair demand. Several oak mills are nearing 
the completion of their season’s cut. Prices are un- 


changed. 
~~ 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Local demand for hemlock, chiefly No. 1 
boards, is fair. There is also a pretty good movement for 
low grade stock, the demand coming from the box fac- 
tories. 


Boston, Mass.—The hemlock market is not quite so 
satisfactory as it was a week ago. Concessions freely 
offered on southern lumber and the modification of east- 
ern spruce quotations have naturally been a handicap for 
the hemlock dealers. The eastern millmen offering 
boards have in some instances modified their ideas 
slightly this week. Those who were insisting firmly on 
$23 for clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, are now 
willing to take $22, and if a retail dealer looking for a 
carload is able to pay promptly and knows how to go 
about it he finds it possible to satisfy his requirements 
at 50 cents less. Hemlock plank are getting more atten- 
tion than they were and quotations are steady. 


New York.—The demand is fair and inquiries are good. 
Stocks among outlying yards are fairly well assorted and 
while the building demand is active, there is plenty of 
room for further betterment and wholesalers are disap- 
pointed in the run of quotations as compared with their 
expectations. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Hemlock is showing up as well as any- 
thing in the lumber trade, both as to price and volume of 
business. Wholesalers report a fair trade, but say that 
the demand from country yards has been limited some- 
what by the wet weather. In this city and other large 
towns of this section a good business is being done in the 
building line as compared with last year. Prices are hold- 
ing about steady. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Most of the Pittsburgh hemlock men 
report hemlock trade in fair volume, but from other 
sources there is the added information that outside 
pressure in the local territory is forcing some weakness 
in prices. It is generally believed that yellow pine con- 
ditions are affecting the hemlock market to some extent. 
The most hopeful feature of the week has been the dis- 
position to build somewhat extensively in the coal fields 
and to consume a fair amount of hemlock. Nominally 
the Pittsburgh list is holding, with concessions reported of 
as much as $1 off the list for special inducements and 
desirakle business. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is increasing, since weather 
conditions have improved, causing a good trade in the 








city and rural sections. 
levels with the car 
to a marked degree. 


Prices are strong at previous 
shortage interfering with shipments 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—There is a little more pep to the poplar mar- 
ket. This wood has recovered from the slack demand 
of several weeks’ duration. Previous to that poplar was 
doing well for several weeks. The current rebound is due 
to the increased demand from sash and door factories. 

mime 

Baltimore, Md.—While the lower grades of poplar are 
in fair demand, the higher grades are slow movers be- 
cause of the restriction of exports, which continue to be 
small. The distribution has continued fairly active, and 
the partial or complete raising of the railroad freight 
embargo has resulted in the shipment to the various trade 
eenters of quantities of poplar rather in excess of current 
needs, with the result that the buyers are disposed to 
hold back with new orders. No decided lowering in prices 
has taken place, and unless a considerable narrowing of 
the requirements develops the list will be well maintained. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A fairly good trade is being done in 
poplar, though business has decreased slightly. Factories 
are busy in almost eevry instance, but are not sure enough 
of the future to lay in any large supplies. Prices are 
about the same as two or three weeks ago. The box fac- 
tories are using a fair supply of stock. 


Boston, Mass.—The tone of the poplar market is steady. 
The volume of orders is fair and sellers are securing 
uniformly profitable prices for the lumber they are mov- 
ing. The inquiry for the common grades continues to be 
comparatively as good as the trading in the best grades, 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is only fair. Prices are gen- 
erally well maintained at previous figures. Retailers’ 
stocks are large and buying is only to piece out stocks. 
Factories are the best customers at this time. Firsts 
and seconds are selling at $57 at the Ohio River. 


Ashland, Ky.—Inquiry for all grades of poplar shows 
a decided improvement and new business is being booked 
in a fair volume. Railroad embargoes are clearing up 
and shipments are moving with more regularity than for 
some time. Prices remain unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Fir products continue in light demand. Despite 
this prices are not broken. This is perhaps due to the 
fact that the reports of west Coast mills are to the effect 
that shipments are still‘greater than production. The big- 
gest inquiry of the week was for a large amount of lum- 
ber to be used for barge construction, calling for long 
timbers. On account of activity with ship building on the 
Coast long fir timbers are difficult to get. Cedar products 
are a little stiffer and spruce moves fairly well. The 
local yard trade in Coast products is fair, although not 
much is doing in carlot business. 











in the East since the days of the Pilgrims. 


A Trainload of N. C. Pine Logs on way to one of our mills. 


Goldsboro 
N. C.. 


possesses all of the qualifications that have made N. C. Pine the favored building material 
We've steadfastly upheld its quality through 
perfect milling and careful grading; andthe modern equipment of our mills today, together 
with vast holdings of virgin timber, insures you a quality of lumber for many years to come 
in every way equal to the past reputation of ‘“GQLDSBORO N. C. PINE.” 


TELECODE USED 


Pine 








JOHNSON & WIMSATT, 


Washington, D..C. 








Portland, Ore.—Conditions have improved considerably 
during the last week and manufacturers report an active 
demand for timbers, so much so that it is difficult 
secure flat cars for shipments. 
the volume of -business will 
now on. The log situation 
labor daily becoming scarcer. 


to 

It is the belief here that 
continue to increase 
remains unchanged, 


from 


With 


Seattle, Wash.—Prices on fir lumber show practica}) 
no change over last week, and the volume of busin 
is about the same as for several weeks, With the exce))- 
tion of last week which showed an increase of about 14 
per cent. This applies to the rail trade only, as the 
cargo business is tied up by the strike among the lone- 
shoremen. Docks of the mills shipping coastwise e¢:) 
goes are congested and some mills have been forced 
close. Feeling among the mills is to curtail output 
rather than accept reduction in prices. Log prices ge n- 
erally remain firm, although some concessions have bec 
made by loggers in order to clean up before the Fourth 
of July close down. 


to 


Tacoma, Wash.—There is little change in the fir situa- 
tion this week. The market continues low. Mill stocks 
tend to accumulate. Mills have curtailed to five days : 
week rather than accept lower prices with the present 
high cost of logs, labor, supplies and equipment. There js 
considerable inquiry and a goodly number of bills being 
figured on, including some large ones for yard sto k, 
so that the outlook is optimistic. Logs continue high and 
firm. ‘ 


Kansas City, Mo.—The fir market is somewhat weake} 
than it was ten days ago, but the dealers predict that the 
July 4 shutdown will tend to brace the market up con- 
siderably. As a rule, dimension is off 50 cents on the 
mill quotations and there is a recession of $1 in uppers 
With the southern yellow pine market continuing weak 
there was little chance for the fir situation in this section 
to improve and the demand continues very light even for 
this time of the ‘year, especially in view of the excel- 
lent crop outlook and the general optimistic business 
conditions. Red cedar siding continues in light demand 
and prices are the same as a week ago, the mills holding 
firm because of the small supply on hand and the high 
price of logs. 


Boston, Mass.—The market for lumber from the Pactfie 
Coast mills is practically unchanged, so far as the vol- 
ume of business passing is concerned. The wholesale 
firms handling Douglas fir and other lines from the west 
coast say that no material improvement is possible until 
there are ships to bring cargoes, at reasonable rates, 
through the Panama Canal. At present, the local whole- 
sale yards are practically cleaned out, with no important 
cargoes now on the way. 


WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—Shop :and inch selects in mixed 
still are the ruling items with western pine. Demand is 
only fair, although prices are not any softer. © California 
pine is also enjoying a fair demand, this coming from the 
sash and door houses. 


car orders 


Kansas City, Mo.—The demand for California white 
pine is holding up very strong and the prices continue 
firm. The mills still are getting all the business they 
can handle and there is no indication of a decrease in 
the call for stock. TI.ocal dealers say they could dis- 
pose of more California stock if they could place the 
orders at the mills. The continued demand is taken as 
indicating that there is a good volume of house building 
in the rural section, as California pine is used largely for 
outside finish and for doors. The Idaho demand in this 
territory is light, with prices remaining firm. The nor- 
thern .demand is strong and is taking all the stock the 
mills are able to provide. 


Boston, Mass.—This branch of the lumber market shows 
a very distinct contrast to most other branches this 
week, as buying is steady and the tone of quotations is 
unquestionably firm. Producers whose output is sold 
here are emphatic in refusing to grant any concessions 
from their regular lists. Carefully graded, well _manu- 
factured stocks of western pine sold this week at the 
following prices: uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 
to 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $90.50; 
10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $110.50; fine common, 4/4, 
$70.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $73.50; 8/4, $75.50; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$88.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $56.50; 5/4 and 67/4, $65.50; 8/4, 
$67.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch $33.50; 6-inch 
to 9-inch, $34.50; 10-inch, $35.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much change is shown in the de- 
mand for the California and Idaho pines, trade being on 
about a normal basis for the season. The weather has 
been rainy during the greater part of the last few weeks 
and this has held back some orders from the country, but 
on the whole building work is going ahead at a satis- 
factory scale. Prices are being maintained on a steady 
basis all around. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Business with redwood now is fairly good. 
Prices are well maintained. Demand is chiefly for general 
yard stock. 


San Francisco.—The redwood market is fairly firm with 
considerable inquiry for large dimension stuff. The house- 
building and small trade demand is not very active in 
California at present, but the longshoremen’s strike is 
limiting shipments to distributing points and there is no 
probability of the market being weakened by overstocking 
the yards. Eastern rail shipments of dry stuff are keep- 
ing up well and the outlook is excellent for an increase 
over last year’s business. Export shipments of clears are 
being made up to the limit of the tonnage available. 


Kansas City, Mo—The redwood mills are looking for 
more orders in this territory and the result is that some 
lower prices are being made in spite of the fact that 
the redwood market generaily is strong. A campaign is 
being carried on to increase the consumption of red- 
wood in this section and much advertising of the ver- 
satility of redwood is being done, but the demand 
remains rather light and barely up to the seasonable 
average. Demand for tank stocks is better than usual. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—The sales during the week showed a 
decided increase, this being noticeable in rough lumber, 
particularly low grade stock. Number 1, 4/4 edge, sold at 
$25 to $26; No. 2, $22 to $23; No. 3,.$19 to $20; 4/4 edge 
ix, $16 to $16.50; 4/4 edge culls, $14.25 to $15.25; 4/4, 
ize red heart, $13.50 to $14.25; 4/4 cull red heart, $9 to 

0. Six-inch box, $16.50 to $17. .No. 1, 8-inch rough, 
9.50 to $30.50; No. 3, $21.75 to $22.75; box, $17.50 to 
18.50; culls and red heart, $15.50 to $16. No. 1, 10-inch 





vh, $30 to $81; No. 8, $23.50 to $24.50; box, $18.50 to 
¢19:; culls and red heart, $17 to $17.50. No. 1, 12-inch 

igh, $33.50 to $34.50; No. 3, $24.50 to $25.50; box, $19.75 
to $21.50; culls and red heart, $17.50 to $18.25. No. 1, 5/4 
edge, $28 to $29; No. 2, $24.50 to $25.25; box, $17; No. 1, 
6/4 edge, $30; box, $17 to $17.50; No..1, 8/4 edge, $31 to 
¢23; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $19 to $20; box bark strips, 
s 
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3.25 to $11.50. No. 1, 18/16-inch rift flooring, $38.25 to 
$29.50; No. 2, $33.50 to $85. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, 


$25 to $26; No. 2, $24.50 to $25; No. 3, $19.75 to $20.50; No. 
4, $15.50 to $16.50. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $16 to $16.50; 
No. 2, $14.50 to $15; No. 3, $12.50 to $13; No. 4, $9.50 to 
$10. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $17 to $17.75; No. 2, $16 
to $17; No. 8, $14.25 to $15; No. 4, $10.50 to $11. No. 1, 
12/16-inch partition, $25.75 to.$27; No. 2, $25.25 to $26.25; 
No. 8, $21 to $21.75. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, 
$20.50 to $21.50. Six-inch roofers, $16.75 to $17.50; 8-inch, 
$17.25 to $18.25; 10-inch, $18.25 to $18.75; 12-inch, $19.25 
to $19.75; factory flooring, $19 to $21; lath, $2.90 to $3; 
North Carolina pine sizes, $21.50 to $24. 


Baltimore, Md.—The receipts of North Carolina pine 
during the last week or so have been quite large, with 
the result that concessions in price have been made, 
Small framing brings the lowest price of any item upon 
the market, but as the mills temporarily have ceased 
the manufacture of this grade a raise in price is expected. 
Box grades, though coming in quite freely, have moved 
fast enough to prevent accumulations, and the situation is 
quite satisfactory, while building lumber is called for 
more frequently. The export situation is unchanged. 


Boston, Mass.—Cessation of work at several of the 
finish mills, on account of labor troubles, has cut con- 
siderablly into the demand for rough edge. This slacken- 
ing off of the inquiry is not having much if any effect 
on price quotations, however. Orders that are placed 
for 4/4 rough edge are at $30 to $30.50, the regular price. 
There is not much of anything doing in partition. Roofers 
are moving all the time, although no important orders 
are being placed, but sellers are getting more modest 
about values. There are chances to buy 6-inch roofers at 
$19.50 to $20, and 8-inch roofers at $20.50 to $21. 





New York.—Prices are irregular and stocks-are now 
arriving freely. The opening up of the embargo has re- 
sulted in many car shipments booked weeks ago. The 
falling off in prices which developed early in the month, 
together with liberal arrivals, has made buyers cautious. 
The freedom with which new supplies can now be ob- 
tained accounts for an inclination on the part of yards to 
buy on a close basis. Book demand is good. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Prices have had quite a decline recently 
and though a good number of inquiries are being received 
the actual orders are not numerous. Country yards are 
selling little stock and for this reason are not buying to 
any great extent. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Despite the fact that reports from the South 
are positive on the point that curtailment is going on in 
many quarters from 15 to 25 percent, yellow pine in this 
market is not enjoying the increased demand that the 
curtailment naturally should produce. There is no rail- 
road business of any consequence and the demand from 
city and country yards is very light; also factory trade is 
not what it should be. There is considerable being done 
with special bills, but trade is far from normal. How- 
ever, the opinion of those in the trade is that these con- 
ditions can not last much longer, especially if the curtail- 
ment in the South is maintained at its present ratio. 








Kansas City, Mo.—The mills are not getting the volume 
of business that they require and the result is that some 
of them are less particular about prices than they were. 
That does not mean that all of them are out for busi- 
ness, however, for most of the larger concerns still are 
refusing orders that do not come up to their price, which 
is from $1 to $1.50 higher than the general price, and are 
determined to hold out for their demands. The demand 
1s not showing any improvement except as regards tran- 
sits which are being taken a little more readily as more 
of the retailers are finding themselves in need of stock 
ina hurry. Prices hold up better than they did a year 
aso at this time although the volume of trade is lighter. 
Last year cuts in price stimulated a considerable vol- 
ume of buying and the total for June was above the 
average. The June trade was normal. The railway 
inquiries are keeping up fairly well and there also is 
a good call for industrial stock. 


_New Orleans, La.—Marked improvement in the statis- 
tical situation is revealed by the trade barometer of the 
Southern Pine Association. For the week ended Friday, 
the bookings exceeded both, cut and shipments. The 
showing is accounted for principally by further curtail- 
ment of cut, but the strength and scope of the curtail- 
ment movement is of itself a strengthening factor. Cur- 
rent inquiry, according to individual reports, is showing 
freater activity and there has been some gain in the 
orders on hand as stocks ordered now will not be deliv- 
ered until after the opening of the new fiscal year. De- 
mand from the cities, where building activities are said 
‘o be picking up noticeably, is reported: stronger. Re- 
ports regarding prices are conflicting. It does not appear 
that the spottiness or weakness of quotations has been 
cured but there are reasons for believing the downward 
tendency has been checked. The marked curtailment 
should help materially to raise prices. 


_ Boston, Mass.—Some weakness has been manifest lately 
‘n the tone of quotations on southern pine. While heavy 
timbers and dimension lumber are bringing fairly uniform 
prices, sellers are very eager for orders for flooring, par- 
tition, boards etc., and not infrequently offer rather 
attractive concessions in the attempt to encourage busi- 
ness. Band better partition, %x34-inch, is being offered 
at $28 to $28.50, the latter figure being the price in the 
majority of transactions. Flooring moves slowly and 














delivery problems. 


est to every progressive lumberman. 
of expense or obligation. 
expenses in two. 


Power That Produces 


Hauls any kind of lumber in any type of trailer—Serves as the power 
plant for several semi-trailers — Power plant kept continuously busy — 
Turns, backs and steers with complete ease—Wear and tear transferred to 
inexpensive semi-trailer—Capacity, 5 tons and upwards —Endorsed by lum- 
bermen owners —Just the vehicle you have been waiting for to solve your 


Write today for “Hauling Costs Reduced” 


Our big new broadside folder “ Hauling Costs Reduced” should be of vital inter- 


It may be the means of cutting your trucking 


Knox Motor Associates, springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Profits 


Sending for it places you under no sort 








Mr. Aug. Fruehauf, 
1371 Gratiot Ave., City. 
Dear Sir:— The two trailers you made for us in February, are working to oyr entire satisfaction and we wish you 


2 Ton Truck—8 Ton Load 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER 








Detroit, Mich., April 19, 1916. 


would rush the four additional trailers ordered March 13th. 


Hercules 
Trailers 


Are Built 

for Service 
This is demonstrated every day by lumber 
dealers who own them. Here’san example: 
The trailer shown in above photo is used in 
connection with a Packard one-ton truck. 
With this combination the Lowrie & Robin- 
son Lumber Co. is daily hauling six and 
seven tons at a load. Beats a single unit 
motor truck, doesn’t it? And what is more 
Hercules Trailers keep delivery cost at rock 
bottom. 


Read the following letter: 





Yours respectfully, 
Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Co., (Signed) F. J. Robinson. 


Let us tell you how to increase your Truck Capacity as follows: 
3 Ton Truck—9 Ton Load 
Write for literature today. 


4 Ton Truck—10 Ton Load 


CO., cxicx, Detroit, Mich. 








The progressive, wide-awake lumber dealer today 
is daily improving his service to customers. Many 
lumbermen tell us the 


Eveready 
able SAW Rig 
save many dollars for their customers. 


improve your service and make more money for you. 


Write today for further particulars. 





is the best investment they ever made for it enables them to 


Let us tell you how this small “pocket planing mill” will 


Improving Your Service? 






Better 
investigate 
this money 
making 
machine 
today and let 
us send you 
descriptive 
circular and 
testimonial 
letters 

from users. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., (sect) Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 
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PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 


THE RED Book 


SERVICE 


Competent. Reliable 
Collection Lumbe 
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Service. 


Ratings. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











n Agency That 
¥ Turns Two Profits 


Seems likea y 
broad state- 
ment, doesn’t 
it? But never- 
theless, retail 

lumber dealers who have taken the agency 
for the 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


have found it to betrue. Here's the way you do it. With one of 
these mills in your yard you can turn little favors for your custo- 
mers who have small jags of corn, oats, rye and buckwhzat to 
grind—there’s one profit. Occasionally you will sell a mill out- 
right to a farmer—there’s your second profit. And all thistimeyou 
are making friends which means the selling of more lumber. 


Write for free catalog and further particulars. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., MUNCY, PA. |] 











All Lumbermen 


make theirhead- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 
MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 181) 


— Beautiful 


afes 


With Running Water - - $1.50 per day 
-00 pe 


| Room Rates t wins Toilet - - - - - $2 alae 


With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 








| Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Collections and Mechanics Liens 





Telephone Main 4504 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Ww d high 
honors Panama-Peore GRAND PRIZE 
International EXpPOSitiO} — i ae 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
AND DROP FORGINGS Daily tao 
AXES-LOGGING TOOL tory capacity 3500 Axes ‘ Toois 


quotations are getting somewhat erratic. Prices paid 
for flooring this week were: quarter sawn A, $388 to $40; 
quarter sawn B, $33.25 to $87; quarter sawn C, $26.25 
to $31; plain sawn B and better, $26.50 to $28.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—The development of large construction 
work has tended to give Georgia pine a boost, and the 
quantities of longleaf pine called for are none the less 
of such proportions as to exert a beneficial effect upon 
the market. The receipts hardly exceed current necessi- 
ties, and in some cases stocks on hand have been re- 
duced by the demand. 


New York.—Prices are still irregular but inquiries are 
of a more satisfactory nature than last month. Stocks 
are freely offered and while the supplies are not consid- 
ered abundant, there is little difficulty in getting prompt 
shipment at today’s prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The yellow pine trade lacks snap and 
wholesalers report that prices are weak and uncertain. 
Some of the mills are making low offers on roofers and 
flooring, though representatives of other mills state that 
they are making no concessions, as sufficient orders are 
still on the books. The decline in price from the maximum 
is about $3 and it is not believed that much, if any, fur- 
ther drop will be seen. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Softness in yellow pine is complained 
of generally and the effect is to cause slower buying, the 
seller finding consumers inclined to wait for further lower- 
ing of prices. On the other hand, there appears to be 
a sufficient volume of business going to really render un- 
necessary any such sacrifices if a modest effort was made 
to stop overproduction. Yards are not taking on much 
new material at present, having sufficient stock for im- 
mediate needs. 


CYPRESS 


La.—Little change is noted in general 
market conditions. Volume of mixed car bookings, which 
have constituted the bulk of the business for months, 
is holding up well and probably is close to the seasonal 
normal. One or two sizable orders for delivery are 
reported. The proportion of straight car orders, while 
not increased, seems to be holding its own. Prices are 
rated steady all round, but unchanged. 


New Orleans, 


Chicago.—Business is about the same as it has been 
for several weeks. Trade is fair and the demand generally 
is for mixed car orders. Prices are about the same. 
Greenhouse people are taking some stock. ‘ 


Kansas City, Mo.—Stocks at the retail yards are badly 
broken and there are a good many inquiries out, but the 
volume of orders is not large as the buyers only seem to 
be feeling the market out. The mills still are complain- 
ing of light stocks and there is no pushing for orders by 
any of them. There is an especial scarcity just now of 
1x6-inch, 16 feet, No. 1. The scarcity of cypress lath 
is still very marked and shipments are being limited. 


New York.—Business continues on a mixed car basis 
and whatever change has occurred is for the better. 
Retail stocks are not large and business booked is taken 
at good prices. Cargo business is practically out of the 
market and the loss of business from woodworking mills 
which have been shut down on account of labor troubles 
accounts for some irregularity in prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand for cypress is not active 
just now, but is about up to expectations. A little later 
on a fairly good demand is expected, as consumers are not 
at all burdened with stock. Prices are holding steady. 


Boston Mass.—The market is holding quite steady. 
Retail dealers are not so cautious about this line as they 
are about some others, as it is felt that cypress is held 
in strong hands, amply capable of taking care of the 
price situation. No revision downward of prices is antici- 
pated before fall, even if there is any chance of it then. 
Current prices taken for ones and twos are: 4/4, $48.50 
to $50; 5/4 and 6/4, $50 to $51; 8/4, $52.75 to $53.25; 10/4 
to 12/4, $63 to $66. No. 1 shop sold as follows: 4/4, $29 
to $31; 5/4 and 6/4, $36 to $87; 8/4, $88.75 to $39.75. 


Baltimore, Md.—Nothing has occurred lately to give a 
materially different aspect to the cypress market, though 
sales have increased shehtly in volume, due to new build- 
ing projects, and the general tone of the market is reas- 
suring. Exports are held down to small proportions and 
there is no prospect of an early material expansion in this 
division of the trade. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a fair demand for stocks 
but the market is not very firm. Some cutting is re- 
ported, especially where stocks have accumulated. East- 
ern orders are the best feature but some buying is re- 
ported on the part of rural yards. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Quotations in this market on red cedar 
shingles are the same as last week—$3.14 for clears and 
$2.57 for stars, Chicago basis. Some cheaper quotations 
than this were noted, but the lower quotations really do 
not reflect the market. There is also no change on quota- 
tions on white cedar shingles, current prices being $2.85 
for extras and $2.40 for standards, Chicago basis. Lath 
are scarce and prices firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Buying is generally limited to 
small orders and the volume hardly comes up to early 
expectations, so the supply of transit cars, though cur- 
tailed to a great extent below normal, is fully ample to 
take care of current requirements. Some better activ- 
ity is reported in clears for eastern shipment, but stars 
are a dull proposition. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles hald in about the 
same groove. There is some demand. Quotations to 
the trade vary a little, but on the average are where 
they were last week, and with clears a little firmer. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are still weak and 
although the volume of business shows some increase, 
this has been offset by some of. the mills that were 
closed down, resuming operations. Prices generally quoted 
are $1.50 for extra star A star; $1.90 for extra clears. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The demand for red cedar shingles 
still is sluggish and no improvement over the conditions 
of a week ago is noted. The business that is being 


booked is accepted at a narrow margin because 1 
prices are not receding in proportion to the jobb rer 
prices. Transits continue very scarce as mills are 
anxious to ship in the face of a light demand exc: 
on orders and wholesalers also are not inclined to r 
the chance of further weakness in the market, Tho 
strike still is in progress and the reports are that +); 
mills affected will probably remain down a few wee): 
longer and then resume on the open shop basis. ‘The 
prices quoted on stars this week are from $1.45 to $1 
mill basis, and clears are quoted at from $1.90 to $1 
mill basis. 


New Orleans, La.—Call for cypress shingles has slack 
ened somewhat, as is usual at this season, giving ih< 
mills a chance to replenish their stocks and assortments 
Cypress lath continue in brisk demand and low supply 
Prices all round are reported unchanged. ; 


Boston, Mass.—The volume of business in shingles js 
comparatively larger than current trading in other lines 
of building lumber. The price situation continues to | 
favorable for the present, but some express the opir 
that the mills sawing white cedar are rapidly catchiig: 
up with their orders, an event that might result in 1 
tendency to be more lenient about quotations. Exira 
good white cedars continue to sell readily at $3.60 with 
fairly good makes of extras offered at 10 cents k Ss. 
Clears are steady at $3.20 to $3.30. Fairly good red cedar 
extras are offered at $3.85 and some very fine brands are 
quoted this week at 10 or 15 cents more. Enlarged pro- 
duction of lath, together with the continued wet weather, 
building laborers’ strike and other acts of God and man, 
has had the natural effect of weakening prices. The 
quotations this week on 15-inch lath are $4 and $4.05, 
while 11-inch lath is offered at $3.65 to $3.70. 


e 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The receipts of shingles continue light, 
not nearly as many as usual being received by water, 
while the rail receipts are also below normal. Sellers are 
getting many inquiries to trace cars and they complain 
that the railroads are not giving the usual satisfactory 
service. Many retailers are now running short of stock 
and are anxiously awaiting supplies. Prices are steady. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is more active since the rains 
have ceased. Retailers’ stocks are not large and as a 
result they are in the market for red cedar and other 
varieties of shingles. Shipments are delayed because of 
car shortage, causing a firm market with all changes 
toward higher levels. Lath trade is firm in all respects. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—There has been. no let-up in the brisk 
demand tor packing lumber. All offerings of boxing and 
crating stock are taken promptly enough to enable the 
box board and shook manufacturers to maintain their 
quotations without trouble. The latter are much encour- 
aged by the excellent inquiry they are getting from their 
regular customers, in addition to the abnormal demand 
for packing lumber coming from the manufacturers of 
war munitions whose products are now being shipped 
to the overseas belligerents in what is said to be the 
maximum volume. Within the last few days there has 
been the promise of additional business to supply the 
needs of business establishments which have secured 
emergency orders from the federal government in con- 
nection with the movement of the National Guard to 
the Mexican border,. Round edge pine box boards, inch, 
are steady at $21, and very good lumber might fetch a 
little more. Spruce box boards with some fir mixed in, 
round edge, are quoted firmly at $20. Really good pine 
shooks, 13/16-inch, are quoted at $28. 


‘COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—The demand for oil staves around $40 a thou- 
sand continues to absorb all offerings and prospects are 
better than for many years, notwithstanding the mod- 
erate receipts of logs. Speculators are taking them; also 
contracting for future supplies. The offerings of red 
oak 34x%-inch are quickly taken at $32 to $33 a thousand, 
and trade is now active for both white oak and ash pork 
Staves, also for white oak cut-offs of both oil and whiskey 
grades. No change is noted in the beer barrel trade. A 
few barrels are made but the moderate receipts of staves 
are used in recoopering old barrels. Circled oil heading of 
both white and red oak continues firm at 26 to 28 cents a 


set. About the only demand for whiskey staves is for 
alcohol barrels. The trade in gum syrup barrels is good 
with many contracts ahead for staves and heading. Some 
have been delayed by rainy weather and bad roads in the 
South. Slack stock is more active, although prices are 
unchanged. Nos. 1 and 2, 28%- and 30-inch are in fair 
demand; also heading. Coiled hoops have not declined on 
account of damp weather, as expected. Fair trade at 
moderate prices exists for ash butter tub staves, heading 
and: hoops; and a few orders are received for hickory 
flour hoops also, but there is no calls for hickory box 
straps. The usual summer dullness prevails, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions, 


Southern elm flour staves 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, ne 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, b 
LOS, BE MEL, 0. 065Kas 
No. 1 17% 1-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 


No, 1, 28%-inch gum staves 

Circled oil heading........ 

Tierce hoops . cae 

Hickory box straps.. 

M. R., 30-inch gum staves . 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot 9 inch, 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 414-foot, per M.... 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foet, per M 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M 

Half barrel basswood heading, per set 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M 

Head lining, 18” 

Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch... 
Ten-round hoop barrelsS.......sseeeee- 
Eight patent hoop barrels 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M 

Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 
Half barrels, 6-hoop 

No. 1 white ash butter tub staves 

Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M 

Whisky staves..... 

Red oak, oil staves, per M 

White oak, oil staves, per M 

Pork barrels 

Pork barrels, ash 

















